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USDA Approves New Drouth Plan 


DETAILS. BEING WORKED OUT 
FOR INDUSTRY’S PART IN AID 


Provisions of New Plan Reported Similar to Previous 
Program for Feed Trade—Different Freight 
Arrangements Expected 


& 


R. G. Houghtlin 
Reelected President 
of Soybean Group 


CHICAGO—R. G. Houghtlin, Chi- 
cago, was reelected president of the 
National Soybean Processors Assn. 
at the group’s annual meeting in 
Chicago recently. 

Also elected to serve the associ- 
ation during the 1953-54 crop year 
were: vice president and chairman 
of the executive committee, W. E. 
Huge, Central Soya Co., Inc.; 
secretary, R. G. Golseth, Lauhoff 
Grain Co.; and treasurer, H. A. Ab- 
bott, Funk Bros. Seed Co. 

Almost 300 processors and guests 
of the industry attended the social 
sessions of the annual meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Aug. 13. 

Clark Yager, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Purina 
Co., were elected to the executive 
committee for terms expiring Sept. 
30, 1955. Philip S. Duff, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., and Jasper Gio- 


vanna, Decatur (Ill.) Soy Products 
Co., are holdover members of the 
executive committee with terms ex- 
piring Sept. 30, 1954. 

The following members are direc- 
tors of the association: E. A. Cayce, 
Ralston Purina Co.; S. E. Cramer, 
Swift & Co.; Dwight L. Dannen, Dan- 
nen Grain & Milling Co.; Roger 
Drackett, The Drackett Co.; Philip S. 
Duff, Archer - Daniels - Midland Co.; 
W. H. Eastman, General Mills, Inc.; 
Jasper Giovanna, Decatur Soy Pro- 
ducts Co.; R. B. Jude, Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc.; W. H. Knapp, The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co.; Willard 
Lighter, The Glidden Co.; M. D. Mc- 
Vay, Cargill, Inc.; Ralph S. Moore, 
Soy-Rich Products, Inc.; Clarence E. 
Peters, Haynes Soy Products, Inc.; 
Glenn Pogeler, North Iowa Coopera- 
tive Process. Assn.; J. J. Quinlan, 
Allied Mills, Inc.; Joe Sinaiko, Iowa 
Milling Co.; Ralph Wells, Ralph 
Wells & Co.; Clark Yager, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. 


BUILDS WAREHOUSE 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. — Schreiber 
Mills, Inc., has begun construction of 
a warehouse near its main plant here. 


Milk Cow Population Gains, 
But Continues Below Average 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
milk cows on U.S. farms in June 
1953, totaling 121.1 million head, rep- 
resented an increase of more than a 
half million head over the number 
a year earlier, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture reports. 

The increase was the first upturn 
in June milk cow numbers since 1944. 
However, USDA says, while the num- 
ber in June was the largest for that 
month since 1948, the milk cow popu- 
lation actually was at a comparative- 
ly low level. The June total was 7% 
below the 1942-51 average and 14% 
below the 1944 record. 

The upturn in June was general 
over the country, with numbers ex- 
ceeding a year ago in 42 of the 48 
states and equaling last year’s level 
in the remaining six. 


Increases General 


June, 1953, milk cow numbers were 
up from a year ago in nearly all of 
the north central and northeastern 
states. Gains for most of these states 
were around 3%, with increases in 
individual states ranging up to 5%. 
In Minnesota, Vermont and Maine, 
increases were 4% or more, and in 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and North Dakota, 
3%. In New Jersey and the central 
and western Corn Belt states, in- 
creases were more modest. 

In the southern states east of the 
Great Plains, ingreases were general. 
In North Carolina, Alabama and 


Florida numbers of milk cows in- 


creased 5%, and in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, South Carolina and Arkansas, 
4%. June milk cow numbers were 
record highs for Maryland, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana and Florida. 

On the other hand, numbers show- 
ed little change from a year ago in 
most of the Great Plains area and 
the Southwest. The number of milk 
cows on farms in June, 1953, was un- 
changed from a year ago in Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arizona, New Mexico and 
Montana, and up 1% or less in South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. In 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and 
Montana, numbers equaled the quar- 
ter-century low. Farther West, the 
number of milk cows on farms in 
Idaho increased 8%. In Utah and 
Oregon, cow numbers were up 3 and 
4%, respectively, and in California, 
Washington, Colorado and Wyoming, 
2%. 

Area-wise, milk cow numbers have 
shown some sharp changes since the 
beginning of World War II. Compari- 
sons of June, 1953, with June, 1940, 
show substantial increases in milk 
cow number in California and the 
southern states east of the Mississip- 
pi, reasonably well maintained herds 
in the states from Wisconsin east- 
ward to the central Atlantic Coast 
and in the Idaho-Utah area, mod- 
erate decreases in New England, and 
substantial decreases in the western 
Corn Belt, Great Plains, eastern 
Rocky Mountain, and northern Paci- 
fic Coast states. For the country as 
a whole, there are now about 6% 
fewer milk cows than in 1940. 


New Hampshire Has 
New Feed Law, 
Effective Jan. 1 


CONCORD, N.H.—A new feed law 
for the state of New Hampshire 
will go into effect next Jan. 1. 

The 1953 session of the New Hamp- 
shire legislature passed the new law, 
and new rules and regulations have 
been adopted by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The new law 
was taken from the proposed uniform 
feed law prepared by a joint com- 
mittee of the Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials and the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The law includes provisions for 
labeling uniform with other states. 
The law also exempts custom and 
special mixes from registration and 
from labeling under the general re- 
quirements of the law. 

Other points in the law include: 
all feeds for animals and poultry 


1 other than man, including dog and 


cat food, are covered; there are pro- 
visions for registration and proper 
labeling of mineral feeds and min- 
eral supplements; the commissioner 
of agriculture is empowered to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations; the 
commissioner is empowered to issue 
“withdrawal from sale’ orders and 
to condemn and confiscate any com- 
mercial feeds fund to be in viola- 
tion of the act. 


JERRY PARKS INJURED 
WHEN AUTO RAMS POLE 


KANSAS CITY —Jerry Parks, 
president, J. P. Parks Co., Kansas 
City, suffered severe injuries in an 
automobile accident in Kansas City 
Aug. 15. Mr. Parks was returning to 
his home from a downtown business 
engagement when he lost control of 
his car and it struck a utility pole. 
He is in St. Luke’s Hospital where 
late this week his condition was re- 
ported to be improving. 


NEBRASKA FEED STORE OPENS 

BRIDGEPORT, NEB.—A new feed 
and seed store, the Bridgeport Farm- 
ers Exchange, has opened here. The 
manager is Francis Scriben, formerly 
agricultural county agent at Bridge- 


port. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture this week ap- 
proved a plan for limited feed indus- 
try participation in the government's 
drouth emergency feed program in 
the Southwest. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. board, 
in a split decision, agreed to grant 
feed manufacturers permission to ob- 
tain CCC cottonseed meal and corn 
at the emergency prices, with CCC 
and feed manufacturers to share in 
freight costs. 

Under the plan, certain feed manu- 
facturers and dealers will again be 
able to sell “drouth emergency mixed 
feed” to eligible farmers and ranch- 
ers in the designated drouth area 
and will obtain replacement of cot- 
tonseed meal and corn from CCC. 

CCC will allow feed manufactur- 
ers a $2.50 ton handling charge on 
the cottonseed meal, but the agency 
declined to grant a $6.50 ton pellet- 
ing allowance which an_ industry 
committee had asked. (Feedstuffs, 
Aug. 22.) 

It was reported that CCC was 
stopping its practice of pelleting meal 
since railroads are no longer giv- 
ing a drouth rate from the origin of 
the meal to the pelleting point. Since 
that decision was made, it was said, 
the CCC feels it should not pay the 
pelleting allowance to feed manu- 
facturers. Also, it was reported that 
a USDA legal opinion held that such 
an allowance would be a subsidy to 
feed companies and could not be justi- 
fied under terms of the legislation 
making money available for drouth 
relief. 

In many respects, the newly ap- 
proved program is similar to the 
original program for the feed in- 
dustry. The government prescribes 
that a ton of the “drouth emergency 
mixed feed” contain 800 lb. of CCC 
cottonseed meal and 800 Ib. of corn. 
In addition, however, a “drouth emer- 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Shades of McNary-Haugen 


Pia 100 million bushels of wheat per year is used as feed. Undoubtedly 


more of the grain would be thus consumed if prices were not arbitrarily 
held at high levels by U. S. support policies. 

There is interest in the feed industry, consequently, in the plan currently 
being publicized by USDA and other farm sources for a “multiple price” 
wheat support program. From a feed standpoint, adoption of the program 
could mean substantially lower prices for wheat, and probably more attrac- 
tive feeding ratios. 

The multiple price plan is only in the talking stage. It was introduced at 
a recent wheat industry advisory committee meeting in Washington, It is 
described in its broad aspects elsewhere in this issue of Feedstuffs. Legisla- 
tion, of course, would be required to put it into effect. Perhaps nothing will 
come of it, but it is particularly interesting to anyone who has followed wheat 
price legislative proposals since they were first advanced in the 1920's to 
observe that the “multiple price” theory again is being put forward; it is 
equally interesting to observe that trade reaction—limited so far—-is inclined 
to be favorable toward the proposal. Trade opinion was bitterly opposed to 
such a program some 25 years ago, but all of us have seen a lot of tinkering 
with commodity markets since that time. If a fellow has been threatened 
with polio he is relieved to find he only has a cold. Perhaps that type of think- 
ing is responsible for the current inclination to accept the multiple price plan, 
if it can mean an end to the even more restricting ills that have plagued the 
markets for two decades. 

* * * 

ASICALLY there would be a two-price system for wheat. Wheat farmers 

would be assured of price supports only on that part of their production 
going into domestic food consumption. Supports would be set at 100% of 
parity, and allotments would be assigned on a historic basis for wheat pro- 
duction sufficient to cover the nation's domestic food requirements. The sup- 
port prices would be maintained through a special tax levied on processors 
and passed on to consumers at a cost estimated to be about 1¢ per pound 
loaf of bread. 

There would be no other contro] exercised by the government over wheat 
production, All of the wheat crop not used for domestic food production would 
sell at free market prices. Wheat used for seed or in poultry and livestock 
feed or shipped for export would sell at whatever prices the uncontrolled mar- 
ket commanded. 

On wheat sold for domestic food production, wheat farmers would be 
assured of the difference between the free market price and the full parity 
price by compensatory payments, through a marketing certificate. 

Such a program undoubtedly would encourage the use of more wheat for 
feed, and it would allow United States’ competition in world export markets 
without the necessity of a subsidy. On the other hand, it would tend to freeze 
production patterns because acreage allotments would be made on a his- 
toric basis. 

The plan contemplates government “solvency” loans to wheat farmers on 
grain for other than domestic food use. These would constitute a low level 
support of the market and would be for the purpose of preventing any price 
declines to a ruinous level. 

* * * 

HE current plan is not identical with the McNary-Haugen plan of the 

late twenties, which was the subject of the first of the great “farm 
relief’ controversies, but it is returning in that direction. Both the McNary 
Tlaugen plan and the one now proposed aim at making price support self- 
financing. The McNary-Haugen bill provided for an “equalization fee” which 
was to be collected from all processors and which would have paid the cost 
of administering the plan and any losses sustained in export sales at prices 
lower than the domestic market. 

Farm aid devices tried or advocated since McNary-Haugen days must 
have come near to exhausting the ingenuities of our agricultural economists. 
They have moved steadily away from the early notion of requiring the pro- 
ducer to bear a part of the cost of selling his surplus, and just as steadily 
they have marched toward the current philosophy of high-level price protec- 
tion at public expense. Now the Department of Agriculture, in its so-called 
multiple-price proposal, looks hopefully toward elimination of government 
export subsidies and yearns for the time when expenditure of public funds for 
the support of farm prices can be limited to administrative costs only 


The McNary-Haugen plan met with bitter opposition of the grain and 
grain processing industries and it never became a law. Similar opposition to 
the new proposal, so far has not been apparent, although perhaps it is too 
early to judge. It also is conceivable, however, that such a plan now seems so 
mild in comparison to other programs that have been tried or suggested that 
it will be accepted. Times certainly have changed. In the late twenties, the 
trade regarded the alternative to a two-price scheme to be an absolutely free, 
unfettered market. Now, the alternative is between a two-price system or 
a system that places restrictions and controls at every point. It is little won- 
der that the reception given the current proposal is vastly different from that 
which greeted the similar scheme of the late twenties. 


_A FEEDSTUFFS 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE | 


Formula feed business remained on the quiet side this week, with manu- 
facturers in all parts of the country noting a seasonal slack in demand. Egg 
laying feeds are holding up well in volume because of the good egg-feed ratio, 
and for the most part broiler feed sales are good. However, in the Southeast 
a shortage of baby chicks has interfered with feed sales to broiler growers. 
Dairy feed demand is generally slow, and hog feed business only fair in most 
areas. A good turkey feed volume remains in the bigger producing states. 
Drouth area demand is dull in the Southwest, although manufacturers there 
were encouraged by receipt of cattle feed orders from countries no longer 
designated “disaster” areas. Feed ingredients continued to decline in price, 
for the most part, although soybean meal showed a burst of strength early 
in the week. The index of wholesale feedstuffs prices declined 1.5 points to 
206.8 in the week ending Aug. 26, and the feed grain index dropped .3 points 


to 226.5 points. (Ingredient details on 


Northwest 


Formula feed business was slower 
in the Northwest this week for some 
concerns but about steady for others. 
In no case was volume considered 
too satisfactory, however, even 
though a seasonal tapering off is nor- 
mal in August. 

The “between-seasons” aspects of 
the current picture are supplemented 
by a market situation which tends 
to discourage feed sales. With prices 
of several ingredients and grains 
slipping and formula feeds conse- 
quently priced lower, there is no in- 
centive for dealers to stock up on 
supplies. 

Laying feeds remain the bright 
spot in the business, although volume 
of this feed has not replaced the 
tonnage of chick feeds which moved 
out through the summer. Sales of hog 
feeds are limited, with farmers ap- 
parently sticking to straight corn 
feeding in many cases. A little baby 
pig feed is moving, but it is still 
considered early for heavy sales of 
this type. 

Fairly heavy shipments of turkey 
feeds are still being made, although 
this volume is turning down seasonal- 
ly, 

Minnesota's turkey crop this year 
at about 5.5 million birds, is 6% 
larger than last year and 65% above 
average. Minnesota growers plan to 
market about 61% of their 1953 pro- 
duction in October or earlier, a gov- 
ernment survey shows. Turkey num- 
bers jumped 15% in Wisconsin this 
year, and Iowa _ production held 
steady. South Dakota output increas- 
ed 12% though the number of birds 
in that state is a great deal smaller 
than the other Northwest states. 

Some feed men consider prospects 
for dairy feed, particularly the low 
protein types, very .good this year 
because of a generally poor oat crop 
and availability of ingredients for 
these feeds at low prices. The same 
factors could provide good beef sales, 
also. 

So far, forward bookings of cattle 
feeds have been light, manufacturers 
report, with many feeders still un- 
certain about their plans for the 
year. 

Operations held at two or three 
shifts at major plants, with no Satur- 
day work scheduled. Backlogs were 
down to a day or two in most cases. 


Southwest 


There have been some setbacks in 
demand for formula feed in the 


| Southwest 


pages 62-64.) 


this week. Occasionally 
there were a few spurts in demand, 
but much of the time the situation 
was quiet. As more and more Com- 
mercial Credit Corp. ingredients 
moved into the area, demand for 
formula feed from within the drouth 
area diminished. An exception might 
be the continued good demand for 
poultry feed in dry areas where there 
is some increased interest in farm 
flocks. 

An encouraging development was 
the advent of cattle feed sales in 
counties of the Southwest which have 
been lifted from the drouth relief pro- 
gram. The fact that these feeders 
were willing to purchase standard 
formulas immediately upon the end- 
ing of their disaster status caused 
feed millers to hope that conditions 
might not be as bad as originally 
thought. 

Hog and poultry feeds were in fair 
to good demand, but most dealers are 
‘allowing inventories to run low. 
Broiler feeds were moving in good 
volume. The light inventories of the 
current period may foretell a good 
upturn in business possibly by Sep- 
tember. Meanwhile, a continued easy 
price situation aroused little concern 
over making new purchases now. 

Prices were 50@75¢ ton lower this 
week. Operations were reduced, com- 
pared with the previous week, with 
many mills able to run only four 
days 


Southeast 


Feed manufacturers throughout the 
Southeast report declines in sales of 
formula feeds this week. A consider- 
able portion of this slack demand 
may be accounted for by the inability 
of independent producers to secure 
baby chicks. This condition has pre- 
vailed for several weeks, with the re- 
sult that many growers have fewer 
birds on both chick starter and grow- 
ing mashes. 

Dairy feed demand is dull because 
of plentiful roughages on farms, cheap 
oil meals for straight feeding and 
adequate grass. With schoo] starting 
soon it is hoped that present milk 
surpluses will be dissipated. 

Fewer hogs and ample range food 
are holding demand for swine supple- 
ments to low volume. There is not 
too much outlook for a pick-up in 
this field for at least 30 days. 

Production considerably higher 
than advance sales has caused south- 
ern rice bran to be pushed on the 
market at distress prices, enabling 

(Continued on page 66) 
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1953 TURKEY CROP DOWN 8% 
FROM LAST YEAR, USDA SAYS 


Crop Estimated at 55,746,000 Birds—Total Is Larger Than 
Indicated Earlier This Year—Heavy Breeds 
Off 7%, Light Breeds Off 11% 


WASHINGTON—Farmers are rais- 
ing 55,746,000 turkeys this year—8% 
less than in 1952. 

This preliminary estimate of the 
1953 turkey crop has been made by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

The number of small varieties of 
turkeys being raised this year is down 
11%, USDA said, while the crop of 
heavy-type birds is down 7% from 
last year. About 23% of ail the tur- 
keys being raised this year are light 
breed birds. 

The turkey crop was at a record 
high of 60,657,000 birds in 1952—a 
year which found the big output re- 
sulting in low prices and a govern- 
ment surplus removal program. 

The indicated 8% reduction this 
year in turkey production is in line 
with an intentions report early this 
year. In January—following the Au- 
gust-September 1952 marketing sea- 
son, during whitch turkey prices aver- 
aged 3.6¢ lb. less than in 1951— 
farmers expressed their intentions tu 
raise 8% fewer turkeys this year 
than in 1952. This is the same de- 
crease as now shown in the prelimi- 
nary estimate of turkeys raised. 

However, last January the farmers 
indicated a cut of only 3% in heavy 
breeds but 23% in light breeds, as 
compared with the _ corresponding 
figures of 7% and 11% in the prelimi- 
nary estimate. 

Industry Recommendation 

While the 7% reduction in large 
varieties is greater than the indi- 
cation last January, it does not meet 
the recommendation of a turkey in- 
dustry advisory committee. The com- 


Turkeys Raised on Farms, 1953, 
With Comparisons 


Number’ (thousands) 1953 


State and Indicated % of 


division 1951 1952¢ 19532 1952 
Maine - 133 46 394 85 
N. Hampshire . 134 154 131 85 
Vermont . 133 138 127 92 
Massachusetts . 514 653 614 94 
Rh. Island .... 51 65 61 93 
Connecticut 285 370 340 92 
New York ‘ 881 943 981 104 
New Jersey ... 359 384 338 88 
Pennsylvania 1,817 2,180 1,744 80 

N. Atlantic 4,307 », 341 4,720 88 
Ohio . . 1,565 1,878 ~- 1,878 100 
Indiana - 1,436 1,795 1,669 93 
Illinois ede we 934 999 879 88 
Michigan . ‘ 962 1,097 1,119 102 
Wisconsin 1,153 1,349 1,561 115 

E. N. Cent... 6,050 7,118 7,096 100 
Minnesota 4,644 », 201 6,513 106 
lowa ‘ 3,222 3,673 3,673 100 
Missouri . 1,849 1,572 1,493 95 
N. Dakota 619 626 510 97 
8S. Dakota 336 370 414 112 
Nebraska 862 862 819 95 
Kansas 7 742 742 668 90 

W. N. Cent 12,274 12,946 13,090 101 
Delaware . 143 360 374 104 
Maryland 460 529 492 93 
Virginia 3,670 5,762 4,725 82 
W. Virginia . 1,304 1,800 1,440 80 
N. Carolina 783 1,018 916 90 
8S. Carolina 1,002 1,252 1,002 80 
Georgia 569 620 496 80 
Florida . 151 181 181 100 

8. Atlantic 8,082 11,522 9,626 84 
Kentucky 392 412 371 90 
Tennessee 205 211 179 85 
Alabama 175 308 231 75 
Mississippi 136 131 115 88 
Arkansas 585 550 500 91 
Louisiana 106 122 122 100 
Oklahoma 627 690 580 84 
3,220 3,703 3,407 92 

8S. Central >», 446 6,127 5,505 90 
Montana 130 140 133 95 
Idaho .... 203 136 95 70 
Wyoming 129 150 100 67 
Colorado . 723 723 636 88 
N. Mexico 64 68 61 90 
Arizona . 85 98 83 85 
Utah , 2,075 1,971 1,636 83 
Nevada 24 27 19 70 
Washington 1,154 1,223 1,126 92 
Oregon 2,223 2,134 2,091 98 
California 507 10,933 9.730 89 

Western 16,317 17,603 15,709 89 

U. 8 2.476 60,657 65,746 92 


*Includes Beltsville Whites and other 
small varieties. tRevised. {Preliminary esti- 
mates as of Aug. 1, 1953 


mittee last March recommended a 
12 to 15% cut in production of heavy 
type birds this year, and it told 
USDA that a surplus removal pro- 
gram should not be considered for 
the 1953 crop unless the industry 
made the recommended cut in pro 
duction. The committee went on 
record in opposition to any further 
use of government crutches for the 
turkey industry. 

Prior to the new preliminary esti- 
mate of 1953 turkey production, @ 
USDA report had indicated that tur 
key production was being curtailed 
more sharply than growers indicated 
in January. 

A special survey of turkey hatch 
eries in 14 important states last M™: 
showed a decrease of 19% from 1952 
in the number of poults hatched dur- 
ing the first four months of the 1952 
season. Hatcheries reported that the) 
had produced 16% less heavy breec 
and 28% less light breed poults t 
May 1 than in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Hatchings Picked Up 

However, poult hatchings picked ur 
during the next three months, USDA 
said, and in July they were reportec 
to be substantially above those i) 
July, 1952. Heavier hatchings during 
the latter part of the hatching season 
and smaller poult losses resulted in < 
smaller decrease in the turkey cr-r 
this year than early hatchings inc* 
cated. 


Prices during the first four months 
of this year, the early hatching sea- 
son, continued below those of 1952 
until mid-May, when they reached a 
level %¢ higher than a year earlier. 
They sagged again in June but in 
July they were about %¢ above a 
year earlier. 

Producers of hatching eggs held 
10% fewer hens this year than last. 
However, there was an ample supply 
of hatching eggs to meet the demand 
for hatcheries during most of the 
season. 

Area Changes 

Turkey production this year is be- 
low that of last year in all parts of 
the country except the north central 
states, where it was up about 1% 
Decreases from last year were 16% 
in the south Atlantic region, 12% in 
the north Atlantic states, 11% in the 
West and 10% in the south .central 
states. 


All but 10 states show decreases 
ranging from 2 to 33%. Four states 
showed no change while six states 
showed increases ranging from 2 to 
15%. The combined production of the 
five most important states with more 
than 3 million birds each is 8% smal- 
ler than in 1952. These states—Cali- 
fornia, Minnesota, Virginia, Iowa and 
Texas—are producing almost half of 
the 1953 turkey crop. 

Turkey growers were asked to re- 
port the number of turkeys of the 
small varieties—Beltsville Whites 
and other small varieties—raised in 
1952 and 1953. These reports show 
that 23.2% of all the turkeys raised 
this year are small varieties, com- 
pared with 24% last year and 21% in 
1951. 

Small varieties as a per cent of all 
turkeys raised this year are 49.9% 
in the south Atlantic states, 242% 
in the west north central area, 209% 
in the east north central states, 
18.8% in the north Atlantic region, 
147% in the south central states and 
11.4% in the West. 

The decrease in small varieties— 
an 11% drop from 1952—is respon- 
sible for about one third of the 4.9- 
million-bird reduction in the number 


of turkeys raised this year, USDA 
said. 

All parts of the country show de- 
creases in the number of small varie- 
ties raised compared with last year, 
except the north central states, where 
a sharp increase of 26% is shown. 
Decreases from last year are 12°% in 
the south Atlantic, 15% in the south 
central, 39% in the north Atlantic 
and 40% in the western states. 

Turkeys of the heavy varieties 
show decreases this year in all parts 
of the country. The decreases were 
1% in the north Atlantic, 3% in the 
east north central, 5% in the western, 
6% in the west north central, 9° in 
the south central and 20% in the 
south Atlantic states. 

Meanwhile, USDA noted, the trend 
toward earlier turkey marketings 
continues. Growers marketed 9% of 
this year’s crop before Aug. 1, com- 
pared with 8.9% last year. If growers 
carry out their intentions, they wil! 
market 6.6% of the crop in August, 
136% in September and 15.6% in 
October, compared with 6.9% in Au- 
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gust, 11.1% in September and 15.5°. 
in October last year. Growers expect 
to market 44.8° of their turkeys in 
October or earlier this year, com 
pared with 42.4% last year. 

Growers expect to market 30.2% of 
their crop in November, compared 
with 30.5% in November last year 
This indicates that growers intend to 
market 75% of their turkeys before 
the end of November, compared with 
73% last year. December marketings 
are expected to account for 20.2 of 
the crop, compared with 21.2°% in 
1952. January and later marketinys 
will be about 5° of the crop, com- 
pared with 6% last year, 

Actual marketings of the 1953 crop 
after Aug. 1 will depend to a con 
siderable extent upon later develop 
ments, USDA said. The net out-of 
storage movement of turkeys from 
Feb. 1 to Aug. 1 this year amounted 
to about 100 million pounds, com 
pared with 70 million last year. Stor 
age stocks of turkeys on Aug 
totaled 43 million pounds. compared 
with 46 million a year earlier 


Turkey Industry Group Holds to 
Position Against Support Buying 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A turkey indus- 
try advisory committee this week 
maintained its position against price 
support buying for the turkey crop 
this year. 

A small segment of the advisory 
group stood aside in virtual isolation, 
and a substantial majority voted 
against government supports. 

The committee, in taking this posi- 
tion, has the full support of USS. 
Department of Agriculture operating 
officials and a more comprehensive 


survey of turkey production and 
sales, which is on balance a most 
optimistic report, notwithstanding 


the official USDA figures in a pre- 
liminary turkey crop estimate. (See 
accompanying story.) 

Here’s the way the turkey report 
stacks up against the facts of life: 


As of Aug. 1, the USDA report 
showed, the turkey industry had not 
cut back production to the level pro- 
posed at a meeting of the industry 
advisory committee earlier this year. 

In each month since May, the 
USDA has shown an increase in the 
probable turkey output. The current 
report says that turkey production 
this year will only be down 8% from 
last year, with the light weight vari- 
ties carrying much of the reduction 
load. 

Say Report Wrong 

When the USDA industry commit- 
tee met here this week, members 
declared that the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture Economics report was off the 
beam. 

This is not a new complaint. It has 
always been suspected that BAE has 
not had a good working specimen, 
for reporting purposes of turkey 
hatcheries. The slide-down of the 
USDA figure on the probable crop re- 
duction, from 19% in May to 8% as 
of Aug. 1, indicates to industry ob- 
servers that somewhere the facts do 
not follow the industry outlook. 

Here are some bits of meat which 
deserve consideration: One industry 
member of the USDA committee said 
this week that his company sees an 
extremely heavy movement of early 
light weight birds to market. This 
trend is supported by the USDA re- 
port, but the industry figure indicates 
that the BAE report is on the con- 
servative side. The industry official 
says that through July-August there 
have been marketed approximately 
3 million birds. Another 1% million 
poults were started too late this year 
to meet the year-end market. 

There is little hope that any USDA 
support will be available for the 
turkey industry this year. The USDA 
committee broke up into two task 


forces. One is assigned the purpose 
of developing better reporting on 
turkey industry problems, such as the 
distribution of storage stocks be- 
tween the light and heavy varieties 

The other task group was asked 
to review the old 1952 purchase 
agreement contract. This is seen as a 
concession to a small group not 
more than four of a large committee 

who want a government backstop 
of a purchase agreement program if 
turkey prices slump later this year. 

There is a strong possibility that 
after the committee reviews the old 
contract and tightens it up, the new 
contract may make a new support 
program something less than a gravy 
train which a few members of the 
committee want. 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
SETS GOLF PARTY, DINNER 


KANSAS CITY—A golf party and 
dinner meeting of the Kansas City 
Feed Club will be held at the Hill- 
crest Country Club near Kansas City 
Sept. 15. Tee-off time for golfers is 
set for 1 p. m., and following a cock- 
tail hour in the evening a prime rib 


dinner will be served in the club 
house. 
A special guest will be Jimmy 


Jackson, sales representative of the 
Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, who is a 
well known amateur golfer and is a 
member of the U. S. Walker cup 
team. Mr. Jackson will come to the 
Kansas City meeting from participat 
ing in a Walker cup match against a 
British team at the Kittansett Coun- 
try Club, Marion, Mass. He will dis 
cuss golfing techniques and give a 
demonstration. 

The second part of the program 
will be a movie “Bob White throue! 
the Year” presented by Dick Rotche 
field service agent for the Mi 
Game Conservation Commission 


NORTH DAKOTA FIRE 
CASSELTON, N.D.-An elevator 


near here, owned by George C. Howe, 
Fargo, N.D., 
of Casselton, 


and his 
N.D., burned to the 
ground. Also destroyed were 12,000 
bu. grain. The estimated 
at $50,000. 

SOLBEAN PLANT BURNS 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. A five 
story ventilating shaft in the North 
Dakota State Mill & Elevator’s soy- 
bean plant here burned, causing ex- 
damage. Firemen said the 
fire was caused by spontaneous com- 

bustion. 


son, George, 


loss was 


tensive 
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H. R. Merritt, Jr. 
Reelected Head 
of Mutual Millers 


BUFFALO—The Mutual Miilers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. held its summer 
convention at the Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N. Y. with a good-sized 
attendance being present to hear 
speakers prominent in their fields. 

Professor James J. Hayes, profes- 
sor of economics at St. Bonaventure 
College, one of the principal speak- 
ers, discussed “McCarthyism” and 
told the millers and feed dealers that 
they should all run for a public office 
in their own communities, “and if 
you are elected a lawmaker, for 
God's sake, make laws and don't try 
to be an executive.” , 


E. I. Robertson, formerly of Cor- 
nell University, spoke on “Recent De- 
velopments in the Nutrition of Farm 
Animals.” At the afternoon meeting 
the convention was addressed by E. C 
Holcombe, advertising manager of 
the special products division, the Bor- 
den Co., on the different 
of advertising with some very friend- 
ly advice regarding retail dealer's 
advertising problems. 

At the banquet, Dr. David H. C. 
Read of the University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland kept his audience well satis- 
fled with a humorous talk on “How 
It Looks From Scotland.” 

H. R. Merritt, Jr., Griggs & Ball 
Co., East Aurora, N. Y., was reelect- 
ed president. Also reelected were 
Raymond Mead of Northeast Pa., as 
vice president and Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, Jamestown, N. Y., as secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Chosen as directors for three year 
terms were Walter Deutschlander of 
Columbus, Pa:, and Merle E. Gates 
of East Randolph, N. Y. Other direc- 


segments 


tors are Rudy Engel of East Concord, 
N. Y., Harold Hallory of Dewittville, 
N. Y., Leonard Thiele of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., and Donald Mattison 
of Franklinville, N. Y. Both Mr. 
Merritt, and Mr. Mead are also direc- 
tors. 

The association set its next meet- 
ing for Feb. 17 in Buffalo. 


GRAIN SUPERINTENDENTS 
ENJOY OUTING, FUN DAY 


CHICAGO—Members of the Chi- 
cago chapter of the Grain Elevator 
& Processing Superintendents were 
recently treated to an outing and 
fun day at the home of Dean M. 
Clark, publisher of Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, and secretary of 
the national organization. 

Around 100 members, their ladies 
and guests turned out for the all-day 
affair, and partook of cocktails, a 
dinner, cards, croquet and other en- 
tertainment. 


Three color effects 
economically 


Albemarle’s facilities for color 
matching Kraft stock are extensive. 
Making background a colorful part 
of overall design can achieve three 
color effects with only two color 
printing. Contrasting or matching 
tapes add further eye appeal. 


COMPLETELY (NTEGRAVED 


NEW YORK 21 West St., HAnover 2-4645 


CHICAGO 1707 Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., CEntral 6-5593 
BUFFALO 121 Center St., East Aurora, N. Y., Telephone 1269 
CLEVELAND 801 Caxton Bidg., CHerry 1-4480 


LOUISVILLE 120 N. 10th St., CLay 1476 


OMAHA 804 W. 0. W. Bidg., 14th & Farnam Streets, ATlantic 4477 


at your finger tips... 


Because the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s Multiwall mills are a completely integrated 
operation, the entire process is at our customers’ 
finger tips. Albemarle grows its own pulp wood, 
makes, colors and prints its own Kraft paper, makes 
Multiwall in many plies. 


Customers have learned how valuable an asset com- 
plete integration is to them . . . how valuable it is to 
deal with a company large enough to handle even the 


largest order . . 


. yet sufficiently ‘“‘flexible’”’ to help 


customers take care of the unexpected. 


Investigate Albemarle. Many customers have cut 
bag costs after a “‘planning conference” with an 
Albemarle representative. 


ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + RICHMOND, VA. * PHONE 2-9061 


PHILADELPHIA 123 S. Broad St., Kingsley 6-3616 


BALTIMORE 32 South St., MUlberry 5060 


MINNEAPOLIS 1108 Flour Exchange Bldg., BRidgeport 1353 


KANSAS City 1015 Walnut St., BAltimore 7830 


Corn Prospects 
Vary With Supply 
of Moisture 


In southern sections of the Corn 
Belt, the corn crop continues to de- 
cline because of a shortage of mois- 
ture, but the additional loss in pro- 
duction in this area has probably been 
offset by the very favorable growing 
conditions in northern portions of the 
main belt, Gargill, Inc., states in its 
Aug. 27 crop bulletin. 

Much of the crop throughout the 
Corn Belt could use a general rain to 
excellent advantage, it adds. The con- 
dition of the soybean crop parallels 
that of corn rather closely, with ex- 
cellent growing conditions in the 
northern sections offsetting drouth 
losses in south central states, Cargill 
says 

The weekly government bulletin 
for Iowa states that dry weather in 
the past week hastened the maturity 
of the corn crop, and the stage of 
development is now slightly ahead of 
the 1952 crop and considerably ahead 
of average. Prospects remain excel- 
lent in areas where rainfall has been 
sufficient, but prospects have declined 
considerably in the more southern 
part of the state. 

The Minnesota report, on the other 
hand, says that corn is nearly a week 
behind last year in growth and de- 
velopment. In the state’s main corn 
areas there is sufficient soil moisture 
to mature the crop. Minnesota soy- 
bean prospects are very good. 

In Nebraska, further deterioration 
of corn was noted in the past week, 
the government report states, with 
the crop maturing faster than usual. 
No appreciable rainfall was received. 

In Kansas, drouth injury to corn is 
becoming more apparent in the major 
producing areas, and a relatively 
large acreage of the damaged crop 
has been or will be utilized as silage, 
the state bulletin says. The entire 
state is drastically in need of a good, 
soaking rain. Early planted sorghums 
in Kansas are fair, although late 
plantings need rain to hasten de- 
velopment. 


G. W. NOEL ORDERED 
TO TAKE LONG REST 


KANSAS CITY—G. W. Noel, head 
of G. W. Noel & Co., Kansas City 
feed broker, announced this week 
that he is beginning a six months 
leave of absence effective Sept 1. The 
decision was made on the recommen- 
dation of -his doctor. 

Mr. Noe! has leased a home in La 
Junta, Colo., and he and his family 
will move there immediately. 


o 


QUISENBERRY MARKETS 
TWO NEW HOG FEEDS 


KANSAS CITY — Two new hog 
supplements were introduced recent- 
ly by Quisenberry Mills, Inc., Kansas 
City feed manufacturing firm. One, 
Quisenberry dry lot supplement, is 
designed for use in dry lots and on 
medium pastures, and the other, 
Quisenberry green pasture supple- 
ment, is for feeding of hogs on good 
legume pastures. Raymond Rust is 
sales manager of the firm. 


DEHYDRATED 
ALFALFA MEALS 
Car Lots—Truck Loads 


Distributors for 

MINNESOTA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
and Northern WISCONSIN 
For Information write 


MANEY BR 
MILL & ELE 
MINNEAPOL 


COMPLETE INTEGRATION 
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| 
Biotin 
Protein 
Choline 
Vitamin C 
Riboflavin 
Xanthophylls 
Pantothenic Acid 
Vitamin K (Phthiocol) 

Carotene (Pro-Vitamin A) 


Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) 
Anti-Gizzard Erosion Factor 


new approach for 


Folic Acid (including Folic Acid Conjugates) 


feed buyers who want 


Calcium, Phosphorus, Magnesium, Sodium, 


Chlorine, Potassium, Sulfur, Silicon, lodine, 


a 
whole one 


— 


Any way you approach it, dehydrated alfalfa is today’s best feed buy. 
It is low in cost. 


It contains more important nutritive factors (nearly 50 in all) than any other natural feedstuff. 


It contains many essential elements that would be expensive to the feed manufacturer if he had to buy 
them as individual ingredients. 


It contains “unidentified factor/s” that promote health and growth in poultry, swine and cattle. 


All of these benefits—plus shipping and storage facilities geared to help you meet production schedules 
—are “part of the package” when you specify Small’s Dehydrated Alfalfa, the brand generally recog- 
nized by the industry as the standard of excellence. 


THE W. J. SMALL COMPANY 


DIVISION 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Company 
1200 Oak Street Kansas City, Missouri 


FOR FEEDS 
WITH A FUTURE 
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nity news of an Amazing New Feed 


ets 
¢ Here is good news for cattle- 
men. Here is R12P, the first suc- 
cessful high-phosphorus mineral peilet 
Mh for cattle. A new manufacturing process 
1 makes the pelleting of a 12% phosphorus min- 
(R_3 eral supplement possible. Now cattlemen have a 
Vi feed especially designed for phosphorus deficient 
areas. And it’s pelleted, too. No longer will mineral 
blow out of feeders. No longer will old-style min- 
eral blocks hamper your feeding program because 
of inadequate consumption and loss because of rain, 
chipping and dirt. 


N 


GRASS - RANGE 
\ AND 


One of the most vital nutritional needs on the Western Plains is 
phosphorus. For proper rumen utilization and high breeding efhi- 
ciency range cattle need a feed supplement with at least twice as 
much phosphorus as in many prairie grasses and hays. R12P is the 
answer to this need. Actual feeding tests prove this. 


R12P is palatable. Cattle need to eat only a moderate amount of 
R12P to get their daily requirements, whereas they seldom can or 
will consume nutritionally adequate quantities of ordinary mineral 
supplement. 


R12P is more economical. Cost per unit of phosphorus is less than 


most other products on the market. It contains no salt. Stock will ° ti 
eat less and gain more. ] 12% PHOSPHORUS 


R12P is range-worthy. It will not blow out of feeders or bunks, bos PELLETED MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
nor become hard or rancid when wet. es ROGERS GRAIN & FEED CO. 
AINGWORTH. 


The whole story is in the current issue of Country Gentleman. 


HERE ARE THE PHOSPHORUS.-DEFICIENT = ROGERS R12P contains 12% phosphorus, 18% cal- 

cium, 4.5% crude protein, 2.5% fat, trace minerals, Vitamin 
A and Vitamin D,. Texas tests show supplementing phos- 
phorus-deficient ranges with adequate phosphorus mineral 
feed increases the calf crop 33 to 39%, shortens the period 
between calving up to 100 days and increases the weight 
per cow per year by 140 to 181 lbs. Iowa State says more 
phosphorus is needed for proper nutrition—at least double 
the amount in most prairie hays and grasses—in phos- 
phorus-deficient areas. 


Aikention — 
FEED DEALERS 
AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Contact us for further facts about R12P. Certain dealer 
and distributorships are open in areas shown on the map 
(left). In order to have a complete feeding service to 
DEFICIENT AREAS 3 offer your cattlemen customers, R12P should be a part 
UX antas OF SIMILAR Courtesy U.S.DA. of your program. We'll be glad to discuss the details 
aS ENT SOIL MATERIALS Technical Bulletin No. 981, with you. 


MEMBERS 
AMERICAN FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSN. D 
MIDWEST FEED MANUFACTURERS ASSN.; 


ROGERS—PRES'DENT GRAIN &€ FELD 


ROYCE M. CHAMBERS—SALES MGR. AINSWORTH, NEBRASKA 


REPORTED PHOSPHORUS 
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Dr. Gerald Combs 
Given AFMA 
Nutrition Award 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—A University 
of Maryland scientist, Dr. Gerald F. 
Combs, was presented with the an- 
nual award of $1,000 from the Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn. nutri- 
tion council for his outstanding con- 
tribution to the field of poultry nutri- 
tion research Aug. 26. 

Dr. Combs, professor of poultry 
nutrition at Maryland, was selected 
for the honor and recognition by the 
Poultry Science Assn. during its 42nd 
annual meeting at the University of 
British Columbia, Aug. 24-27. Presen- 
tation of the award was made by Dr. 
Victor Heiman, chairman of the nu- 
trition council of the AFMA. 

Dr. Combs was born on a farm 
near Olney, Ill., in 1920 and grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
with a bachelor of science degree in 
1940. In 1941, he entered service as a 
nutrition officer in the U. S. Army 
and was discharged with the rank of 
major in 1946. His graduate work, 
started at Cornell University in 1940, 
was then resumed and led to a Ph.D. 
in 1948. He was appointed to the staff 
of the University of Maryland the 
same year. 

Dr. Combs was cited for having 
made important contributions to the 
discovery of unidentified growth fac- 
tors which are required by chicks 
and found in liver, yeast and dried 
whey. Vitamin B, requirements for 
hatchability and chick growth were 
determined, and the effects of various 
antibiotics in relation to the vitamin 
sparing action were also studied in 
his work. An important research 
technique, utilized by Dr. Combs and 
his colleagues, has been the employ- 
ment of amino acid imbalances ir 
studies of chick metabolism and 
growth. They have determined the 
effect of these imbalances upon the 
requirements for several vitamins, 
glucose metabolism and various blood 
constituents. 

Dr. Combs, a member of many hon- 
orary and professional fraternities 
and societies, is the sixth scientist to 
receive the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association Nutrition Council 
Award since 1948. Previous winners 
were: Dr. Milton L. Scott, Cornell 
University (1952); Dr. Russell Couch, 
Texas A. & M. College (1951); Dr. 
W. W. Cravens, University of Wis- 
consin (1950); Dr. James McGinnis, 
Washington State College (1949); 
and, Dr. H. R. Bird, United States 
Department of Agriculture (1948). 


FROEDTERT ACQUIRES 
WEST COAST MALTSTER 


MILWAUKEE—The Froedtert 
Corp., Milwaukee, has acquired the 
Bauer-Schweitzer Hop & Malt Co., 
San Francisco, and plans to make it 
one of its operating subsidiaries. 
Bauer-Schweitzer is said to be the 
oldest malting company on the West 
Coast. 

The Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
Inc., a division of the Froedtert Corp., 
is the largest maltster in the world 
and operates seven plants in Mil- 
waukee, Winona and Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Detroit. 

The sale was announced jointly by 


Anthony von Wening, chairman of 
the board of the Froedtert Corp., and 
William Schweitzer, president of the 
western firm. The company will be 
renamed the Bauer-Schweitzer Malt 
Co. and its board chairman will be 
Mr. von Wening. Alvin R. Cord, presi- 
dent of the Froedtert Corp. will be- 
come president of Bauer-Schweitzer. 


“OLD DRURY MILL” BURNS 

DRURY, KANSAS—Fire of unde- 
termined origin recently destroyed 
the 72-year-old landmark called the 
“Old Drury Mill” here. The fire is be- 
lieved to have been started by per- 
sons smoking bees out of the interior. 
William and Scott Raypholtz, broth- 
ers, started the mill in 1882. In re- 
cent years the mill was owned by 
Bob Kern of Drury. It was not in 
operation. 


MRS. HELEN ‘GOSSARD, 
T. W. STALEY ENGAGED 


KANSAS CITY—The engagement 
of Thomas W. Staley, president, 
Staley Milling Co., and Mrs. Helen 
Gossard, both of Kansas City, was 
announced this week. Mr. Staley is 
a past chairman of the board of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
The marriage will take place late 
this year. 


DOUGHBOY INAUGURATES 
FEED EDUCATION PLAN 


NEW RICHMOND, WIS.—An ex- 
tensive educational program to better 
acquaint dealers, salesmen and farm- 
ers in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa 
and Illinois in the feeding of formula 
feeds has been announced by Dough- 
boy Industries, Inc., ‘New Richmond, 
Wis. 

Heading the program will be Laton 
M. Henderson, a dairy and farm nu- 
tritionist, who joins the firm after 
several years with the National 
Dairy Products Corp. 


Third Conference 
on Cottonseed Meal 
Planned Nov. 9-11 


NEW ORLEAN S—Recent ad- 
vances in research on cottonseed 
processing with emphasis on improve- 
ments in nutritive value of the meal 
will be the subject of a conference to 
be held Nov. 9-11 in New Orleans at 
the Southern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Agricultural 
& Industrial Chemistry. 

As in the two previous conferences 
on this subject, ample time will be 
allowed for discussion, according to 
A. L. Ward, director of the educa- 
tional service of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Assn., and Dr. G. E 
Hilbert, chief, Bureau of Agricultural 
& Industrial Chemistry. These spon- 
soring organizations extend an invi 
tation to attend and participate tc 
cottonseed processors, nutrition 
specialists, scientists in federal and 
state agencies and others interested 
in improving the usefulness of cot- 
tonseed products. 

Among the scheduled speakers wil’ 
be N. R. Ellis of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, Beltsville, Md., and C. M 
Lyman of the Texas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. Topics to be dis 


GUARANTEED 
STABLE 


GUARANTEED 
DIGESTIBLE 


Dakota anid Montana, 


*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Aug 
with season total of (1) principal mills-in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota 
including Minneapolis, 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the bas's of 72% flour extraction. 


-——Northwest*—. 
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Production of Millfeed About Steady 


21 and prior two weeks together 


North and South 
(3) mills of 


lowa, 
St. Paul and Luluth-Superior; 


~Combined** 
Crop yr 


Weekly Crop year Weekly 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 

Production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Aug. 16-21 ..... 23.163 174,794 12,400 95,950 9.812 67,388 45.375 338,132 
Previous week ..$23.218 $12,816 19,386 $15,420 
Two wks. ago.. 22,487 12,850 9,244 44,081 
190,342 14,331 108,132 9.474 77,554 43.862 376,028 
23,790 188,702 14,564 109,167 10.403 78.31 48,767 376,181 
26.527 205,948 16,106 119,961 11,215 71,827 1848 f 
£46508 202.250 13,972 108,110 10,370 78 560 48,914 388,920 
Five-yr. average 24,521 192,407 14,274 10,826 10,254 74,728 48,161 375,399 


tAll mills. Revised. 


cussed include the effect of oil. con- 
tent of cottonseed meal on its nutri- 
tive value, the use of cottonseed meal 
in swine rations and the status of re- 
search on the chemistry of cotton- 
seed processing. Semiriars will meet 
te consider nutrition problems involv- 
ing cottonseed meals — for example. 
the nutritional value of prepressed 
solvent-extracted meals; chemical 
and microbiological methods of meas- 
uring nutritive value; value of cotton- 


seed meal in mixtures with other oil- 
seed meals; and suitability of cotton- 
seed meals for feeding to laying hens 
On the last day of the meeting only 
informal discussions are planned. 

Persons wishing to attend this con- 
ference and needing hotel reserva- 
tions are asked to write Dr. C. I 
Fisher, director, Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, 
La., well in advance of the meeting 
date. 


2 
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Samples on request. 


TOWER BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam Kolled) 

ACE BRAND ROLLED OATS 
(Steam Rolled) 

WHOLE OAT GROATS 

STEEL CUT OAT GROATS 

GROUND OAT GROATS 

GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 

FALCON BRAND PULVERIZED 
WHITE OATS 

STANDARD BRAND PULVERIZED 


FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S FRUEN’S - FRUEN’S 


WHITE OATS 
DAIRY BRAND COARSE GROUND 
OATS 


illers 


“TO THE 
FEED TRADE 


* PRUEN’S FRUEN’S + FRUEN’S FRUEN'S 


YOU NEED 
Pulverized Oats 
IN EVERY 
POULTRY RATION 


Every poultry ration you turn out should contain pulverized oats 
as a basic ingredient. A satistactory substitute has never been 
found. Actual experience proves that a good pulverized oats in the 
ration produces better, healthier birds. 


To assure yourself of first quality pulverized oats, order Fruen’s 
Standard Brand or Fruen's Mixers Brand Pulverized Oats. 


Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype number is MP 477 


TRI-GRAIN PELLETS 
(Wheat - Corn - Oats) 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 


PRUEN’S + FRUEN’S + PRUEN’S + FRUEN’S 


S + FRUEN’S + FRUEN'S- 


STAR BRAND PULVERIZED 
MIXED FEED OATS 

ENERGEER PULVENIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

FAGLE BRAND STEAM CRIMPED 
OATS 

OAT FEED (when available) 

STFAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES 
(Max. 242% fiber) (steam rolled) 

GLENWOOD PRARLED BAKLEY 

STAR PEARLED BARLEY 

STEEL CUT DURUM WHEAT 
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Industry Examines New USDA 
Proposal for Wheat Supports 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s “multiple-price” plan for sup- 
porting wheat prices, introduced at a 
recent industry advisory committee 
meeting in Washington, is becoming 
the center of considerable attention 
in milling and grain circles. 

While the plan is new in many re- 
spects, industry spokesmen say, the 
basic idea of this method of support 
is an old one, As yet, the details of 
the USDA proposal have not been 
widely circulated, although enough 
information has been available to 
provide the basis for a number of in- 
formal discussions. 

Under the proposed plan, all wheat 
would move at free market prices, 
but wheat used domestically: for hu- 
man food would be’ supported by a 
certificate system at full parity to 
the grower. Also, loans at “solvency” 
levels, as contrasted with current 
high levels, would be available to 
producers. Thus, wheat for export 
and feed use, while not under the 
certificate system, would come under 
the reduced loan level support, pos- 
sibly 60% of parity. 


Plan Outlined 
Here is how USDA explained the 


program in a_ tentative proposal 
which is up for study,and discussion: 
Marketing certificate allotments 


would be issued to each wheat grow- 
er on his proportionate share of the 
total amount of wheat consumed in 
the U.S. for food. Certificate allot- 
ments would be issued to wheat pro- 
ducers on this basis: 

(1) The Secretary of Agriculture 
would determine each year prior to 
the beginning of the wheat market- 
ing year the portion of the wheat 
crop indicated to be used domestical- 


ly for human food and proclaim such 
portion as the “national marketing 
certificate quota” for wheat. In this 
connection, there would be consulta- 
tion with farm and trade groups. 

(2y The national quota would be 
apportioned among the states and 
counties on the basis of production 
history, adjusted for abnormal! weath- 
er conditions and for trends in pro- 
duction. The county quotas would be 
distributed to individual farms by the 
same method now used for setting 
farm acreage allotments. Each pro- 
ducer thus would share in the nation- 
al certifieate allotment (from which 
returns at full parity would be ob- 
tained) in the same ratio as his nor- 
mal production holds to the national 
production. 

(3) Marketing certificates would 
be issued to each wheat farm, cover- 
ing a specified amount of wheat 
equal to the certificate quota alloted 
to the farm as determined by the 
county committee in the apportion- 
ment of the county quota among 
farms within the county. 


Certificate Value 


The value of each certificate, to be 
determined and proclaimed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture prior to the 
marketing year, would be the differ- 
ence between the estimated parity 
price and the estimated average farm 
price. It was suggested that the 
value of the certificates not exceed 
60¢ bu., with possible adjustments 
in any following year. May 1 was 
mentioned as a possible date for set- 
ting the value. 

The certificates could be issued in 
the form of negotiable drafts on the 
Commodity Credit Corp. They would 


YOU CAN USE 


WITH CONFIDENCE! 


Every pound of Clorofolen is bio- 
assayed before it is delivered. 


The assay is always conducted with Clorofolen treated 
products from customer commercial production. 


The bio-assay is conducted by five trained 
observers with a panel of seven dogs covering a 


six day period. 


A copy of the bio-ossay made by an independent 
Research Laboratory accompanies each shipment. 


Your own files can substantiate your deodorant 
advertising claims. 


SALES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
OFFICES: 600 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, lll. 

170 East California Street, Pasadena |, Calif. 

Canadian Chlorophyll Sales, 393 Weston Road, Toronto, Ont. 


be issued to farmers ahead of har- 
vest time, thereby helping them to 
finance farm operations during the 
high-expense season. 

To insure orderly marketing of 
wheat, loans would be made avail- 
able at levels designed to maintain 
“solvency of producers.” The loan 
possibly would be at a level corres- 
ponding to the corn loan level on a 
pound for pound basis. A wheat loan 
level of 60% of parity was mentioned. 

Loans at solvency levels, it is said, 
would serve as bonafide loans de- 
signed to help carry producers 
through glutted market periods end 
enable them to take advantage of 
better markets later by selling their 
wheat and then paying off the loans. 
Any supplies of wheat taken over by 
CCC in default of loans would be dis- 
posed of by CCC at 105% of the loan 
rate plus carrying charges. Loans at 
“stop-loss”’ levels, it is said, could be 
expected to be redeemed by produc- 
ers within the marketing year, and 
seasonal price movements could be 
expected to permit CCC to dispose 
of any wheat taken over. 

Processors’ Part 

Persons making first sales or im- 
portations of any product manufac- 
tured wholly or in part from wheat 
would be required to purchase certifi- 
cates equivalent to the quantity of 
wheat used in the product sold or 
imported. Each month processors of 
wheat, and importers of a wheat 
product, would report first sales to 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the re- 
port to be accompanied by certifi- 
cates equal to the number of bushels 
used in the products sold. Collections 
from processors and importers, would 
be paid into a revolving fund set up 
by CCC, out of which certificates for 
producers would be paid. No cer- 
tificates would be required to 
be purchased on wheat processed 
for export. Upon the exportation 
of any product wholly or partly 
made from wheat with respect to the 
first sale or importation of which 
certificates have been purchased, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would re- 
imburse the exporter -an amount 
equal to the price of such certificates. 

The cost of the certificates would 
be added to the cost of the wheat 
processed for domestic food consump- 
tion, which would reflect parity pric- 
es to producers. 

Thus, according to USDA, domes- 
tic consumers of flour, bread and 
other wheat products would pay no 
more for the wheat equivalent than 
intended under present programs, the 
objective of which also is parity 
prices to producers. The cost of the 
certificates, however, would not ex- 
ceed 60¢ bu.—the equivalent of about 
1l¢ per pound of bread. 

Market prices, according to USDA, 
would be at levels permitting ex- 
ports, under international agreement 
or otherwise, without the need of 
government export subsidies. 

Market prices, it is held, would 
stimulate maximum economic con- 
sumption of wheat in all channels of 
trade. Feed use of wheat would in- 
crease and more wheat would be 
available to feed manufacturers. At 
the same time, the pressure of di- 


STOP 


wasteful 
overfortification 

vitamins A and D 


Chemical Compony 


verting wheat acreage to feed grains 
would be lessened, giving corn pro- 
ducers less competition than under 
present wheat acreage allotments. 


Control Need Minimized 


The plan contemplates that, with 
each farmer having his allotment for 
an assured market outlet at full 
parity and with free market prices 
depended upon to move production 
in excess of such allotments into non- 
food uses or export, the need for pro- 
duction controls is minimized because 
of the greatly reduced incentive to 
maintain a maximum wheat acreage. 
Each farmer would establish his own 
production plans according to his own 
situation and market conditions. 

In the case of sustained price de- 
clines below the loan level—which 
might develop as a result of suc- 
cessive large crops or demoralized 
world wheat markets—effective mea- 
sures would have to be provided to 
bring about adjustments in produc- 
tion or supplies, according to USDA. 


PROTEIN MEAL FUTURES 
SCORE SHARP ADVANCES 


MEMPHIS — Protein oil meal fu- 
tures prices rose sharply in moderate 
trading at the Memphis Merchants 
Exchange this week. 

Soybean oil meal prices were up as 
much as $2.35 ton for nearby October. 
Cottonseed oil meal prices jumped as 
much as $1.75 ton over last week’s 
close. 

The sharp increases were encour- 
aged by strength in allied markets 
and improvement in cash meal. Dur- 
ing the middle of the week, a down- 
ward slant of the market was checked 
and a gradual rise began, mushroom- 
ing into a general advance. 

Big gains were scored on Aug. 21 
when buying was credited to trade in- 
terests. Selling on the declines came 
mostly from discouraged longs and 
hedging, it was reported. There was 
some speculative buying on the de- 
cline reported in the new crop con- 
tracts. 

The conversion ration for new and 
old crops continues poor, with most 
large midwestern plants reported 
closing as a result. Feed business was 
good in the Midwest and East and 
slow in the West and Southwest. 

Volume on the soybean oil meal 
side of the board was up during the 
week, largely as a result of the sale 
on Aug. 20 of 14,300 tons. Cottonseed 
oil meal sales were off. 


BROWN-MILLBANK CORP. 
FORMS FEED DIVISION 


NEW YORK—tThe Brown-Millbank 
Corp., 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
has announced the formation of a 
feed division under the management 
of T. J. E. Brown, formerly of the 
Brown Oil & Chemical Co., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

The new division will act as a 
broker and principal in the market- 
ing of soybean, linseed and cottonseed 
oil, as well as imported fish meals, 
fish liver oils, dicalcium phosphate 
and urea. 

FEWER HORSES TO FEED 

The decrease in numbers of horses 
and mules in the U.S. since World 
War I has released about 70 million 
acres from raising feed for work ani- 
mals. 
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made by National Alfalfa 
Dehydrating & Milling 
Company that helps sim- 


plify the feed mixer’s 


problems 


What is TRIFAX ? 


TRIFAX is a combination of condensed whey solubles, 
condensed grain fermentation solubles and National’s top 
quality dehydrated alfalfa meal. 


It is designed to replace dried whey in the ration 


TRIFAX combines into one product the nutri- 
tional values of high quality dehydrated alfalfa 
meal and the unidentified growth-promoting “whey 
factors.” 


TRIFAX is a more potent source of riboflavin 
than whole dried whey. It replaces dried whey 
NATIONAL'’S with the added advantage of furnishing essential 


| fat soluble Vitamins “E” and “K” and Carotene, a 
many plants 


—across the Land— 
provide 3 complete TRIFAX may be substituted, pound for pound, 
alfalfa products for dried whey. 

service everywhere. 


precursor of Vitamin “A.” 


The finest 


dehydrated alfalfa NATIONAL ALFALFA DEHYDRATING & MILLING COMPANY 
products plus 


these specials: 
ALFAX 

TRIFAX 
XANTHOPHYLL 


General Sales Office—Merchants Exchange—ST. LOUIS, MO. 


—ask about this cost-saving, potent TRIFAX 


—across the Land— %, 
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Purina to Build 
New Feed Mill 
at Wilson, N.C. 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co. will build a new feed manufac- 
turing plant at Wilson, N. C., accord- 
ing to an announcement made by 
Donald Danforth, president of the 
company. 

Land for the new mill was pur- 
chased recently, Mr. Danforth said. 
Construction is expected to get under 
way in the near future. The plant will 
have a capacity of 75,000 tons of feed 
annually. 

Mr. Danforth said: ‘The steady and 
consistent growth in North Carolina 
in all, agricultural developments has 
made it necessary for Purina to build 
a second plant in North Carolina. 
More and more farmers are follow- 


ing better feeding programs. As a 
result, the production of our Char- 
lotte, N. C., mill cannot handle th« 
demand for Chows. 

“The new Wilson mill will enable 
Purina dealers to serve the feeders of 
eastern North Carolina more effi- 
ciently with fresher feeds. This new 
plant is our expression of confidence 


in the future of the livestock and 
poultry industries of North Carolina 
Adequate elevator facilities will 


make possible the use of as much of 
the grain and other ingredients as 
local farmers can supply, Mr. Dan- 
forth said. 
140 GRAIN VENTILATING 
UNITS BOUGHT BY CCC 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture an- 
nounced that the Commodity Credit 
Corp. has contracted to purchase 140 
grain ventilating units and 280 non- 
perforated extension tubes to be used 


has 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


BUDDE 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 44 OTHER FEEDS 


in aerating stored grain in Liberty 
ships of the reserve fleet at Jones 
Point, N. Y. This purchase completes 
the offer to buy announced Aug. 4. 
The contract was awarded to 
Hald Pneumatic Systems, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. The cost to CCC of the 140 
grain ventilating units and 280 non- 
perforated extension tubes, shipped, 
delivered, and unloaded to pier and/or 
warehouse at Iona Island, N. Y., at 
contractor’s expense, will be $17,200. 


VAN DUSEN PROMOTES BURY 
MINNEAPOLIS — Promotion of 
Harold F. Bury to manager of the 
traffic department of Van Dusen 
Harriagton Co. has been announced 
by A. C. Remele, vice president and 
general counsel of the grain commis- 
sion firm. Mr. Bury, assistant traffic 
manager since 1947, was named to 
replace the late T. Aldo Johnson. 


CHICAGO FEED OUTING 
SCHEDULED SEPT. 22 


CHICAGO—Six hundred dollars in 
prizes will be distributed: at the an- 
nual fall golf outing of the Chicago 
Feed Club, scheduled for the Mid- 
lothian (Ill.) Country Club Sept. 22. 

Besides golf, other forms of enter- 


meal 


And there is no better dehydrated alfalfa 
meal than Morrison & Quirk production. 
We control most of our alfalfa acreage, 
supervise planting and fertilizing and use 
the best methods of harvest and dehydra- 
tion to retain field-grade quality. 


Complete raw material control is the 
main reason why Morrison & Quirk De- 
hydrated Alfalfa Meal is better than the 
average run. And it costs you no more— 
there is no premium for Morrison & Quirk 


Dehydrated Alfalfa Meal. 


Call us and 
let’s talk it over! 


WE TREAT 
OUR ALFALFA 
LIKE ORCHIDS / 


in a Well-Balanced 
Formula Feed 


IGHER levels of dehydrated alfalfa 
in formula feed recommended 
by leading agricultural experiment stations 
is big news in the feed industry this year. 


Morrison Quirk 


DEHYDRATED 


A formula 


A) at a level of 


Purdue University says — 


Auratra is the only ingredient which has been 
found to improve the original Purdue Supplement 
By using 17% dehydrated alfalfa meal 
14% 
bination with corn cob roughage, gains of 1% Ibs. 
a day were increased to 1% Ibs. a day. 


in the supplement fed in com- 


Hastings, Nebraska 


Wayne M. Waller 


JOINS BAKER FIRM — Wayne M. 
Waller has been appointed manager 
of the Baltimore branch of H. J. 
Baker & Bro., it has been announced 
by H. V. B. Smith, partner in the 
Baker company. Mr. Waller has been 
associated with the feed industry since 
1982, for the past three years as di- 
rector of the fish meal, oil and by- 
products division of the National 
Fisheries Institute, Washington. Pre- 
viously he was manager of the Chi- 
cago division of Philip R. Park, Inc. 


tainment, as well as good fellowship 
and excellent food, are promised by 
Fred DeGraw, International Minerals 
& Chemical Corp., Chicago, who is 
chairman of the golf committee. Tee 
off time is from 10 a. m., assuring a 
full day of fun. Topping the day will 
be dinner of roast prime ribs of beef. 
Everyone attending is urged to get 
their reservation in early. 


JOBS ENTICE FARM YOUTHS 

One-third of America’s teen-agers 
failed to return to school last year 
after taking summer jobs. Most of 


QUALADEE 


if You Want More Capacity 
Per Horsepower, Buy the 
FORSTER HAMMER MILL 
FORSTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Machines for Modern Milling 
1411 8S. McLean, Wichita, Kansas 
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MAKES IT SOFT, 
EXTRA-DIGESTIBLE 
Economical, too: The 
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4APPENS when you become A LARRO DEALER? 


Mr. L. E. Burnett, Larro dealer in Jack- 
son, Mississippi, got started in busi- 
ness early in life: “I invested the 
contents of two cans of cream for a 
$10 piece of oil stock in a well being 
dug in an adjoining county. | had to 
charge my oil fortune up to experi- 
ence and settle down to hard work.” 
Mr. Burnett has been working hard 
ever since . . . but it took him some 
: : time to achieve the fortune he grasped 

for at the tender age of 12 years. 


"Took One Month to Sell First Car... Sales Now Up to Ten Cars per Month” 


vince the grower that he can make a greater profit by feeding Larro. 
After that he becomes a Larro booster and often suggests that I go to 
see his neighbor, and you know how easy it is from there on out.” 


“I took on Larro feed about one year ago. It took me one month to 
sell my first car, After one year sales were up to 10 cars per month. 
“I have been in a few tight places but have never yet failed to con- 


“Three years after getting out of the Army, I decided 
to go back to Mississippi and take up my life’s dream 
of operating a hatchery and poultry breeding farm. 
I started in a small way with 400 hens and a 400-e; 

incubator. Today my modern hatchery has a capacity 
of 250,000 eggs, with living quarters for my manager.” 


“This is a skyline view of the breeding houses on my 
poultry farm. These handle around 10,000 New Hamp- 
shires. I am now building two more modern houses, 
40 x 210 ft. éach of which will take care of 4,000 
additional hens. I also supervise another 10,000 hens.” 


“1 personally deliver chicks with this bus which 
is automatically air-conditioned for both winter 
and summer. It is capable of hauling 10,000 
day old chicks, which makes it very convenient 
to deliver quality baby chicks for considerable 
distances and help customers get started right.” 


| 


~ 


“Yes, | also raise h broilers just to keep 
my hand in. Here are 2000 broilers that were 
8 weeks and 5 days old when the picture was 
taken. They were sold at this age and averaged 
2.86 lbs. The feeders and waterers are automatic.’ 


“My feed warehouse is 120 ft. by 40 ft. with a 
drive-in door which permits the largest type van 
to enter. The floor is waterproofed concrete, 
with enough floor space to easily handle 25-30 
ton cars. We handle 200 tons per month through 
this building at present.” 


“The way | like to sell Larro is to get it out 
where it can be fed, and demonstrate to the 
grower how it can bring him greatest profit over 
feed cost. I'm setting up a Larro Hog Feed proj- 
ect with General Mills’ Priscilla as seed stock.” 


For 41 years, Larro advertising in a big list of farm papers has been backed with top results and top profits. The 
General Mills policy of close teamwork with dealers builds sound, substantial business. Let us tell you about it. 


“YOU’RE MONEY AHEAD 
WHEN THEY’RE LARRO FED” 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, DETROIT 2, 
KANSAS CITY 6, SAN FRANCISCO 6 
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July Chick Production Up 14%; 
7-Month Output Increases 47% 


WASHINGTON — Commercial 
hatcheries produced 96,752,000 chicks 
during July, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. This represents 
an increase of 14% over July output 
of 84,967,000 chicks last year, and it 
is 41% above the 1947-51 average 
production for July. 

With the main hatching season for 
flock replacement chicks over, most 
of the chicks hatched during July 
were for commercial broiler produc- 
tion. The number of chicks placed in 


11 principal broiler areas during July 
was 13% larger than in July [ast 
year. 

The demand for chicks for broiler 
production continued strong, USDA 
pointed out. 

August Increase Seen 

A scarcity of hatching eggs, USDA 
noted, was limiting chick output 
However, the number of eggs in in- 
cubators on Aug. 1 was 14% larger 
than on Aug. 1 last year, indicating 


Distributed in’ Minnesota, North and South Dakow 


and Western Wisconsin by 
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a relatively large August hatch. 

The July hatchery report had no 
comparisons on output of chicks dur- 
ing the month for laying flock re- 
placement. However, another recent 
USDA report said that the number 
of young chickens raised on farms 
in 1953 has been estimated at 614,- 
955,000—about unchanged from 1952. 
(Feedstuffs Aug. 15.) 

There was an increase in late-in- 
the-season hatchery production of 
chicks for flock replacement, reflect- 
ing this year’s favorable egg-feed 
price ratios, but these gains do not 
have marked effects on total produc- 
tion for the year. 


7-Month Output Up 4% 

With July hatchery production of 
some 96.7 million chicks, the total 
production of all chicks in the first 
seven months of the year was raised 
to 1,361,584,000. This represents an 
increase of 4% over production in 
the same period last year. 

Earlier hatchery reports, showing 
a slight gain in output of flock re- 
placement chicks far the first half of 
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the year, would indicate that part 
of the total chick production gain so 
far this year could be attributed to 
the reported increase for flock re- 
placement chicks. However, other re- 
ports, including the preliminary es- 
timate of chickens raised on farms 
in 1953, show no increase in flock re- 
placements. On the other hand, 
USDA reports have shown consistent 
increases in broiler chick placements 
in principal areas during recent 
months, as compared with corres- 
ponding months of 1952. 

July chick production was above 
that of last year in all sections of 
the country except the mountain 
states, where a decrease of 8% was 
reported. 

The increases reported were 28% 
in New England, 25% in the mid- 


Eggs in Incubators—Bookings, 
Chicks booked 


Geographic Eges in Aug. 1 for 

division incubators September 
Aug. 1, 1953 delivery 

% change from Aug. 1, 1952 
New England +26 +59 
Middle Atlantic +33 +28 
N. Central +13 + 4 
W. N. Central. . +12 + 2 
South Atlantic +15 +35 
E. 8. Central + 6 +39 
W. 8. Central + 7 pees 
Mountain +10 +11 
Pacific + 2 +31 
U. +14 + 26 


Chicks Hatched by Commercial 


Hatcheries 
(0000's omitted) 
During July 


State and Jan. thru July 


division 1962° 1953  1952° 1953t 
Maine 1,695 2,187 13,709 15,518 
N H 2,205 2,680 23,793 24,803 
Vermont 13 70 1,387 1,622 
Mass. .. 1,179 1,291 21,894 24,083 
Serr 60 65 989 947 
Conn 3,047 4,183 28,378 33,281 

N. E. 8,199 10,476 90,250 100,154 
New York 1,001 1,100 24,208 24,354 
N. Jersey 1,500 1,500 35,100 35,800 
Pa 3,670 6,100 51,960 56,085 

M.A . 6,171 7,700 111,268 116,239 
Ohio 2,200 2,300 51,800 53,000 
Indiana »,019 6,215 83,375 2,106 
Illinois. 1,936 2,500 63,825 7,350 
Michigan 765 950 26,005 26,200 
Wisconsin 799 710 20,370 20,914 


E. N. C. . 10,719 11,675 245,375 249,570 
Minnesota .. 200 185 51,480 64,795 
lowa = 900 1,100 71,325 72,1560 
Missouri . 3,500 4,000 83,800 88,400 
N. Dakota . se 4,800 5,090 


8S. Dakota 50 14,690 16,150 
Nebraska 295 160 27,693 26,781 
Kansas 540 500 29,355 28,070 
WwW. K. C 5,485 5,945 283,143 291,43: 
Delaware 159 4,794 29,935 34,493 
Maryland 5,982 6,424 46,990 60,396 
Virginia 1,63 5,468 45,097 49,044 
W. Virginia 649 706 7,617 7,661 
N. Carolina 156 41,487 44,693 
S. Carolina 525 770 9,455 8,630 
Georgia .. 8,950 10,380 79,880 82,569 
Florida 1,406 1,815 12,419 15,132 
8S. A 29,553 35,513 272,880 292,618 
Kentucky 230 450 10,660 11,330 
rennessee 950 960 14,260 14,210 
Alabama 1,65¢ 1,749 20,235 18,945 
Mississippi . 2,937 2,850 25,803 27,293 
EK. 8. C 5,773 6,009 70,958 71,778 
Arkansas 1,229 3,744 39,653 7,233 
Louisiana 201 260 6,570 6,194 
Oklahoma 540 340 14,940 13,900 
Texas . 4,854 5,850 65,375 69,650 
W. 8. C. . 9,824 10,194 125,538 125,977 
Montana 16 40 2,510 2,500 
Idaho 169 200 3,748 3,970 
Wyoming 1 nat 431 409 
Colorado . 269 180 7,459 7,508 
N. Mexico .. 4 790 650 
Arizona 50 55 1,065 921 
Utah ... 66 80 2,614 2,485 
Mountain. 605 555 18,626 18,443 
Washington 958 1,150 17,217 17,076 
Oregon .... 705 850 11,890 12,090 
California . 6,975 6,685 65,047 66,203 
Pacific 8,638 8,685 94,154 95,369 
U. 8 84,967 96,752 1,312,192 1,361,584 
*Revised. tPreliminary. 


PRICE BOARDS! 
18x36" —21 SLOTS — PLYWOOD BACK 
COMPLETELY CHANGEABLE 
NEO-WHITE LETTERS MOUNT 
ON PANELS LIKE A STAMP 

Numbers snap in and out. 


$15.95 300 NUMBERS 
FRUCHEY SERVICE CO. 
Box 461 N 
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Atlantic states, 20% in the south 
Atlantic region, 9% in the east north 
central states, 8% in the west north 
central region, 4% in the east and 
west south central states and 1% in 
the Pacific Coast region. 


Feed Concentrate 
Supply Larger 
Than Last Year 


WASHINGTON — Despite drouth 
area conditions in southern and south- 
western states, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture officially reports in its 
feed situation outlook for August- 
September, 1953, that the 1953-54 
supply of feed concentrates, including 
feed grains and by-product feeds, will 
be about 176 million tons or 8 million 
larger than last year and only slightly 
below the record level of 1950-51. 

In the feed grain section of the 
report corn accounts for all of the in- 
crease in supplies over last year. 
Oats, barley and sorghums supplies 
are all below last year’s availability. 

Hay stocks are estimated to be for 
1953-54 at about 120 million tons, ap- 
proximately the same as last year, 
with hay crop conditions good in the 
north but poor to bad in Missouri and 
the southwestern states. 

The corn supply is a_ veritable 
mountain of feed. USDA estimates a 
carryover of better than 800 million 
bushels on Oct. 1, 1953, which with a 
new crop of better than 3.3 billion 
will take the feed industry into a 
new crop year with better than 4.1 
billion bushels. Corn supplies in the 
north central states are reported at 
record levels by USDA. 

Feed grain disappearance for the 
April-June quarter was lower than 
the similar period of 1952 as was the 
disappearance table for the October- 
March half of the crop feeding year. 


ARIZONA CHEMIST MOVES 

TUCSON, ARIZ.—-W. T. McGeorge, 
Arizona state chemist, has announced 
that his office and laboratory is being 
moved from Tucson to the Univer- 
sity of Arizona Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Mesa. The office of 
the state chemist is in charge of 
feed and fertilizer control in the 
state. After Sept. 1, correspondence 
should be addressed to Office of State 
Chemist, University of Arizona Re- 
search Building, Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, P. O. Box 2127, Mesa, 
Ariz. 


for 
Vitamin 
Oils... 
for Dry 
Vitamin 
Supplements 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. Vineland, WN. J. 


MOVING? 


If you are moving, tell us about 
it, won't you? Your weekly 
copy of Feedstuffs will not fol- 
low you unless we have your 
new address right away. Make 
sure you don't miss a single im- 
portant issue . . . and help us 
make the correction as quickly 
as possible by giving us your 
old address too. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


118 8. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. « 


Presents New Money-Makers 


€ 2220 Production Mill — Two sizes 
30 to 100 HP on mill, 15 to 40 HP 
on fan. America’s leading pro- 
duction mill. 


24 Series 14”-17"-20"-25" widths, 
with separate fan drive; 40 to 200 HP 
on mills, 20 to 40 HP on fan. 
Illustrated is mill with open 
throat for bulky material. 


4 24 Series — Open throat, fan on 
mill shaft, 4 widths, 40 to 200 HP. 
This mill cannot be surpassed in 
grinding of fibrous materials such 
as oats, screenings; alfalfa 

meal, corn cobs, ete. 


24 Series — Bottom discharge — s 
For grinding material such as 

meat scrap, tankage, fish meal. 
High hammer tip speed and 

impact produces excellent 

grind. 4 widths, 40 to 200 HP. 


Built with DIXIE’S rugged, long-life con- vantages of conventional type grinders...none 
struction. Dixie hammermills will out-grind, of the disadvantages. 42 sizes, styles, appli- 
out-produce other type grinders. All the ad- cations, from 25 to 200 HP. 


Manufactured By DIXIE MACHINERY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(DIVISION OF BATH IRON WORKS CORP.) 


JOHN J. woobDs & SONS, Distributors ¢ 4200 Goodfellow Blvd. ¢« St. Louis 20, Mo. 
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Oklahoma Wheat Tax to Finance 
Research at Experiment Station 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Represen- 
tatives of the Oklahoma Wheat Re- 
search Foundation recently turned 
over a check for $50,000 to the Okla- 
homa Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion as the organizatioh’s contribu- 
tion to a greenhouse to be used in 
cereals research. 

The $50,000 grant matches an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 made by the 
1953 session of the Oklahoma legis- 
lature under a bill sponsored by the 
foundation. 

Construction of the greenhouse is 
to start in the near future. It will be 
105 ft. by 80 ft. and will be on the 
Oklahoma A, & M. agronomy farm. 

The foundation represents certified 
wheat growers, the two grain eleva- 
tor associations, the flour millers, and 
the three leading farm organizations 
in Oklahoma, Foundation representa- 
tives who met recently with agricul- 
tural experiment station officials re- 
cently for delivery of the check and a 
look at preliminary plans for the 
building were Dellis V. Nelson, Gol- 
try, president; Keats Soder, Okla- 
homa City, executive secretary; 
Oscar Howland, Pond Creek; O. E. 
Wolf, Ringwood; and Owen Wim- 
berly, Okeene, directors. 

The foundation’s contribution was 
raised through a one mill per bushel 
voluntary contribution from the 1953 
wheat crop. Included was a $1,000 
special contribution by the Oklahoma 
Crop Improvement Assn., the official 
crop seed certification agency for the 
state. 

The wheat breeding program in 
Oklahoma is expected to gain con- 
siderable impetus because of the new 
greenhouse. Dr. Harry Young, A. & 
M. plant pathologist, said that one 
feature of the new building, a chilling 
chamber in which wheat can be in- 
duced to head at any time of year, 
will increase greatly the number of 
strains that can be crossed each year. 
The greenhouse also will include a 
special room for leaf rust studies, 
a freezer, and soil sterilization unit. 
Air and soil temperatures in the 


greenhouse will be controlled. 
The greenhouse will be only the 


“The Polka Dot Folks” 
BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Victor 4385-86-87-88-69 


Protein Dopt., TWX-KC 20 
Other Ingredients, TWX-KO 125 


BRAN « SHORTS 
MIDDLINGS 
Sacked or Bulk— Any Shipment 


DREYER COMMISSION Co. 


MEMBERS 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
ST. LOUIS MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange 
Kansas City 6, Mo. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Phone BA 5462 Phone L. D. 170 


Statistical Charts Furnished Free. We 
Handle Futures Trades in Kansas City. 


LITERATURE 
DISPLAY 
RACKS 


TO HELP YOUR DEALERS 
SELL MORE FEED! 
Specially printed with your brand name 
Keeps your folders within reach 
of your farmer customers. Steel 
construction throughout, with 10 
separate pockets. Can be per- 
manentiy mounted on wail, or 
placed on counter. Sells YOUR 
BRAND name. Send for full 
information and low prices. 


SIMMONDS G SIMMONDS ADVERTISING 
901 No. Wells St., Chicago 6. Ill 


latest item in small grains research 
in which the Oklahoma Wheat Foun- 
dation has given important aid. Just 
a year ago the foundation made a 
grant of $4,000 for laboratory equip- 
ment, tables, files, and other equip- 
ment in the new small grains re- 
search building on the agronomy 
farm. 

There was also a $1,000 grant for 
research into use of radioactive iso- 
topes in research on greenbugs, feed- 
ing habits on wheat. This research 
also was aimed at answers to the 
question of whether or not systemic 
poisons sufficient to kill greenbugs 
would be carried over into the wheat 
kernel, the flour, and the bread 


LIVING STANDARD TO RISE 

If the current rate of economic 
growth in the U.S. continues until 
1960, the standard of living should 
be at least 15% above that of today. 


left to right, 


standing, 
Owen Wimberly, vice president and general manager, Okeene (Okla.) Milling 
Co.; Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, vice director of the station; Oscar Howland, Pond 
Creek; Keates E. Soder, foundation executive secretary. Seated are Dellis V. 
Nelson, Goltry, foundation president; Dr. Harry Young, station plant patholo- 
gist; and O. E. Wolf, Ringwood, Okla. Messrs. Howland, Wolf and Wimberly 
are members of the foundation’s board of directors. 


Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station are, 


“How Pillsbury helped 


“We pull big crowds—win new feeders 
with Pillsbury-planned sale events’ 


By Aris Mixon, Cairo, Georgia, Pillsbury 
Feed dealer, as told to Charles Dobbs 


After just one year with Pillsbury Feeds, 
I can honestly tell you our business has 
never been better. We switched all three of 
our stores to Pillsbury exclusively so we 
could capitalize on Pillsbury’s national 
product promotions in the store, on the 
farm, by radio and by farm magazines. 
Believe me, they work for us. Pillsbury 


‘ 


1500 feeders jammed our stores during our first anniver- 
sary Pillsbury Feeds sale. We offered valuable door 
prizes every hour. Free refreshments all day long. Our 
Pillsbury salesman helped plan the whole affair. We 
pulled the crowd in with direct mail, newspaper ads and 


helps create a good selling situation at any 
point. We have turned them into immedi- 
ate sales gains. 

Our sales during the first six months of 
this year actually totaled 40.8°), greater 
than our volume during the first six months 
of last year, when we stocked another 
brand of feed. 


radio announcements. The grand prize awarded during 
the afternoon was a fine 4-month-old heifer. One cus- 
tomer alone paid cash that day for his 25-ton order of 
Pillsbury’s BEST Feeds. Our total sales for that day— 
45 tons of feed to more satisfied customers. 
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TRUE D. MORSE TO SPEAK 
AT GRAIN, FEED MEETING 


GALVESTON, TEXAS — True D. 
Morse, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture, will discuss “Feed and Live- 
stock Programs” at the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention 
which will be held here Sept. 20-21. 

From 1943 to 1952 Mr. Morse was 
president of the Doane Agricultural 
Service, Inc., St. Louis, and before 
resigning from that organization to 
take his present post had been elect- 
ed chairman of the board. He was 
editor of the Doane Agricultural Di- 
gest since its origin in 1938. 

Mr. Morse was born on a farm at 
Carthage, Mo., and was graduated in 
agriculture from the University of 
Missouri. Prior to 1925, Mr. Morse 
was an economist with the University 
of Missouri and farmed for about five 
years before entering the university. 
He served as president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers in 1941 and is one 
of the originators of the American 
Rural Appraisal System. He is a 


member of the Missouri bar and is 
well known as a lecturer and author. 

Other positions Mr. Morse has held 
or now holds are: Vice president of 
the American Farm Economics Assn. ; 
director of the Mutual Savings Life 
Insurance Co.; director of the Foun- 
dation of American Agriculture; trus- 
tee and executive secretary of the 
Agricultural Institute; trustee and 
secretary of the National Council for 
Community Improvement; and a fac- 
ulty member of the school of banking 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


250 ATTEND BARLEY 
GROWERS’ SESSION 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE.—Three 
hundred fifty growers of barley with 
a sprinkling of maltsters, brewers and 
grain buyers attended the barley im- 
provement meeting held here July 
30-31 and heard warnings that this 
area was losing its highly valued Mid- 
western malt and brewer business as 
a resuit of deteriorating quality of 
Hannchen barley, main production of 
this area. 


Dr. John Parker, director of the 
Midwest Barley Improvement Assn., 
told the audience that the brewers 
and maltsters were experimenting in 
Montana and Canada seeking an im- 
provement in barley quality. He 
warned against indiscriminate plant- 
ing of varieties other than Hannchen 
barley until they had been thoroughly 
tested. 

He pointed out that barley quality 
has deteriorated from 84 to 77% ex- 
traction. Freight rates had gone up 
from 25 to 62¢ and would gradually 
cause growers to lose their market if 
the deterioration trend continues, Dr. 
Parker said. 

He pointed out that in the Minne- 
apolis market over a period of six 
years, Hannchen brewing barley 
brought an average of 46¢ bu. over 
feed values. 

Ben Henzel, one of the largest bar- 
ley producers in the Klamath Basin, 
stated that frost was not the big dan- 
ger to the barley, but that lodging 
was. He attributed this to carryover 
fertilization. Too heavy application 
of nitrogen resulted in lodging of bar- 


boost feed sales 


“Chick Day” pulled a good crowd into o 

stores last February. This picture of my 
store manager, Joe Taylor, and myself 
was taken that morning before the rush 


Live displays of chicks, hens, pigs and calves prove the value of feeding 
top-quality feeds. This calf was on display for almost four months, 
fed Pillsbury’s BEST Calf Ration. We awarded her to a lucky farmer 


started. We gave away 2500 cockerel 
chicks and started lots of growers on the 
Pillsbury feeding program for the season. 


The Pillsbury 
Partnership Pays Off! 


Because Pillsbury adds 14 sales supports 
to your own local selling program 


feeds 
identification 

4. Franchised dealership 
advertising 


support 
7. Resale help on the farm 


1. Complete line of top-quality 


2. Colorful point-of-sale material 
3. Dealer building and truck 


5. Strong radio and magazine 


6. Local merchandising and sales 13. Local feeder meeting programs 


as Grand Attendance Prize at our first anniversary sale. 


8. Fast delivery from near-by mills 

9. Complete library of selling 
literature 

10. Advance-planned selling 
events 

11. Dealer training schools 

12. Outstanding, colorful bag 
design 

14. Special promotion for new 

dealers 
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ley, thus causing some of the barley 
to be harvested in the green stage. 
Thus, mixing caused by harvesting 
the entire field brought a lower ex- 
traction. 


Feed Production 
School Program 
to Stress Economy 


KANSAS CITY—Economy of feed 
manufacturing operations is a main 
theme which will run through the 
fourth annual Feed Production School 
sponsored by the Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. The school will 
be held Nov. 16-18 at the President 
Hotel in Kansas City. 

Under the direction of Oscar 
Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, chairman of the school, 
the program is in the final stages of 
formation. 

Recognized experts on all phases of 
feed milling procedure are being ob- 
tained for the production school pro- 
gram. Already 19 men have acknow!l- 
edged invitations to speak on such 
subjects as maintenance, pelleting, 
bag operations, bulk ingredient han- 
dling, inventory control, quality con- 


trol, costs, loading, sanitation, en- 
gineering, employee training and 
grinding equipment. 

Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice 


president of the Midwest association, 
pointed out that a record attendance 
is expected this year and that reser- 
vations would be accepted on a first- 
come-first-serve basis. Registration 
blanks are being mailed out this 
week. 


PRODUCTS OF 

SCIENTIFIC MERIT 

OFFER YOU EXTRA PROFITS 
Investigate todey. Write to Dept. F. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers 
in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SUPERTRATE 


NTIFIED GROWTH 


with ALL 


Get in touch with the nearest Pillsbury sales 
office or see your Pillsbury Feed salesman. 
Find out how Pillsbury can help you do more 
business and keep expenses down. 


GROWTH FACTORS 


«FROM RICHEST 
NATURAL SOURCES 
The AMBURGO Company, Inc. 
1315 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


BEST Feeds Concentrates 


4 Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Feed & Soy Division, Clinton, Iowa + Louisville, Ky. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
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DONT 


WARD’S 


LORI-PHO 


PHOSPHORUS WITH TRACE 


At least in part, as the Source of Phosphorus 
and Trace Minerals in Your Feed Formulations 


WARD'S FLORI-PHOS is Nature’s own unprocessed 
phosphorus with essential trace minerals. Research has 
proven, and will continue to emphasize that Soft Phos- 
phate with Colloidal Clay can be used wholly or in part 
to replace the higher-priced sources of phosphorus. That 
is why everything is in your favor when you use WARD’S 
FLORI-PHOS. 


KEEP ABREAST OF THE TIMES—WRITE 
FOR IMPORTANT INFORMATION ON 
HOW YOU CAN SAVE MONEY WITH 
FLORI-PHOS and FOR NEW RESEARCH 
DATA AS AVAILABLE. 


FOR BEST BUY — BUY FLORI-PHOS 


WARD FEED CO. 


DOG FOOD INGREDIENTS 
* 
ALL FEED INGREDIENTS 


(2274 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


MEMBERS — National Mineral Feed Association, Inc. — Soft Phosphate Research Institute, Inc 


Branch — ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| used it 


Red Star, Charmin 
Outline Promotion 
for Torula Yeast 


MILWAUKEE—-Volume production 
of torula yeast and greatly expanded 
facilities for its sale and distribution 
and for researching its full potential 
as an ingredient in human foods, ani- 
ma]! feed and as a basic material for 
pharmaceuticals is now virtually as- 
sured as the result of an agreement 
signed here recently between two 
long-established Wisconsin companies. 

Details of the venture, unique in 
the yeast business, were announced 
jointly here by Russell D. L. Wirth, 
president of Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, and J. M. Con- 
way, president of Charmin Paper 
Mills, Green Bay, Wis. 

Unlike the more familiar active 
yeasts used in baking and brewing, 
torula yeast is not a leavening agent 
but is an inactive yeast of nutritional 
value. It differs from other yeasts, 
also, in that it is made in a continu- 
ous propagation process said to be 
revolutionary to the yeast industry. 
Also, torula yeast is described as 
having a pleasant taste and does not 
require de-bittering 

Long known to scientists as rich in 
vitamins and proteins, torula yeast is 
derived in a continuous process from 


tree sugars extracted from wood 
solids otherwise unused in pulp and 
paper manufacturing. First com- 


mercial production of the new yeast 


dates back to World War II 
Germany, Scandinavia and other 
European countries, cut off from 


Western Hemisphere meat supplies, 


produced torula in plants built and 
operated during the emergency by 
their pulp and paper industries, and 


to supplement the vitamin 
and protein requirements in their na- 
tional diets 


when | 


At about the same time American 
scientists, in behalf of the pulp and 
paper industries in Wisconsin, were 
studying the subject and by 1948 an 
experimental plant with an annual 
production of almost 3,000,000 Ib. 
torula yeast was built and put into 
operation. This plant, which was sub- 
sequently taken over by the Wiscon- 
sin mill, is still operating and repre- 
sents the only immediate source of 
torula yeast in the U. S. 

Meanwhile, subsequent tests in the 
U. S. were establishing the efficacy of 
torula yeast as a food supplement for 
humans as well as poultry, fur ani- 
mals, and game fish and results of 
the most recent research work on 
torula by scientists in American uni- 
versities further strengthened the 
new yeast’s standing with nutri- 
tionists generally. 

As a means of providing for the 
American market the first major 
source of torula yeast in continuing 
supply, the Charmin Paper Mills has 
under construction a new torula yeast 
producing plant adjacent to their 
mills at Green Bay. The new plant 
will have a production capacity of at 
least 10,000,000 lb. torula yeast an- 
nually. 

Meanwhile, the 
facilities of Red Star 


extensive research 
Yeast & Prod- 


ucts Co. will begin researches in 
torula yeast with a view. to develop- 
ing additional new uses and a full 
line of products. 

HOG PRICES TO DECLINE 

A seasonal decline in hog prices 
will probably begin in late summés, 
Pork prices have risen steadily so 


far this year. 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTS 
KELL-PHOS BRAND 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 
620 D. M. Bldg. Des Moines 9, lowa 
Iowa-Nebraska Sales Kepresentatives 


For quality 

and profits, more 
and more feeds and mineral 

manufacturers now depend on. . 


CONSISTENTLY LONTAINS MORE THAN GUARANTEED 


PHOSPHORUS CONTENT. PROVEN IN YEARS OF TESTING AND 


FEEDING. UNIFORM, BLENDS EASILY. ASSURES BETTER 


PRODUCING FORMULAS. IMPROVES PELLETING 


KELL-PHOS 


1 WATCH FOR RESULTS OF NEW TESTS 
AT LEADING EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 


K. 8. CRITTENDON, INC, BUFFALO FEED & SUPPLY HORTON-EARL CO. 

120 EB, 3rd St. 200 Larkin St, 324 N. First St. 
Charlotte, N.C. Buffalo 10, N.Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 
MYERS SALES CO. HALL SALES CO. CARROLL SWANSON SALES 
1953 C, Street 1313 Ridge Ave. 620 Des Moines Bldg. 


Evanston, Il. Des Moines, Lowa 


Tacoma, Wash. 


E. A. TOWNS, LTD. 
Marine Bldg. 
Vancouver, 


K. PARRISH 
820 10th St 
Lubbock, Texas 


PROMPT YEAR='ROUND DELIVERIES, ORDERS 


FILLED WITHIN 24 HOURS AT LARGEST 


SINGLE 


STORAGE UNIT IN FLORIDA COLLOIDAL AREA. 


DISTRIBUTORS: 


H. V, NOOTBAAR & CO. 

890 S. Arroyo Parkway 
Pasadena 2, Cal. 

H. V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 


465 California St. 
San Francisco 4 


McELFRESH SALES CO 
$16 Miners Bldg. 
Joplin, Missouri 


D. HOGG, LTD. 


1554 Yonge st. 
Toronto, Canada 


Write or Call Nearest Distributor . . . 


THE KELLOGG COMPANY 
C. M. STORMES 

618 Des Moines Blidg., 
or P.O. Box 665, Ocala, 


Des Moines, lowa 


Florida 


PEARSON-FERGUSON CHEM, 
1400 Union Ave, 
Kansas City 1, Mo, 


H. A. HIGBEE CO. 
Box 89 
Seneca, Kansas 
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“That in this type of ration for growing and fattening pigs, soft phosphate with colloidal clay 


You're being misled 
and money 


if you don’t know the facts about 


can be used with no adverse effects to replace USP grade dicalcium phosphate to supply equivalent 


amounts of supplementary phosphorus. There is evidence also, that when soft phosphate with 
colloidal clay is used in the amount indicated in this work, there is no advantage gained by adding 
the trace elements iron, copper, cobalt, and manganese.” 


Having given the conclusions reached as a result 
of the Pennsylvania State College experiment, a 
few details as to the conduct of the test are in 
order. 


“On March 27, 1952, a feeding trial was begun 
in an attempt to determine possible harmful 
effects of soft phosphate with colloidal clay as a 
source of supplementary phosphorus for growin 
and fattening pigs. This material was a ae 
with and without the addition of copper, cobalt, 
manganese and iron, with USP dicalcium phos- 
phate in a ration which is the standard ration used 
in the record of performance trials with swine at 
the U.S.D.A. Research Center, Beltsville, Mary- 
land. This ration was chosen because of its 
apparent good qualities and it is typical of rations 
used by good feeders.” 


Three lots of five pigs each were self-fed for 180 
days after weaning. A mineral mixture made up of 
59% of the protein-mineral supplement fed each 
lot of pigs. For Lot 1, 20 pounds of dicalcium 
phosphate was used to supply the phosphorus in 
100 pounds of the mineral mix, while for Lots 2 
and 3, 40 pounds of soft phosphate with colloidal 
clay was used. For Lots 1 and 2 trace minerals 
were added to the mineral mix, but not for Lot 3. 
Up to 90 pound weights corn and supplement were 


AVAILABILITY —The Test results cited above 
as to phosphorus content of the dry bone clearly 
indicate that Lots 2 and 3 in which Soft Phosphate 
with Colloidal Clay were used in the ration 
obtained as much phosphorus from the ration as 
did the pigs in Lot 1 which received dicalcium 
phosphate as a source of phosphorus. 


3 


Write any one of the members for Full Details and Information and a 
Complete Copy of the Pennsylvania State College Tests. 


mixed to provide a 17.14% protein ration; from 
90 to 160 pounds a 15.72% protein ration; and 
from 160 pounds to finish at 272 to 294.6 pounds 
a 13.44% protein ration was fed, 


“Six days before the experiment ended, a sample 
of blood was taken from each pig for determina- 
tion of inorganic phosphorus in the plasma. The 
average levels in milligrams of phosphorus per 100 
milliliters of plasma were: Lot 1, 7.54; Lot 2, 8.20; 
and Lot 3, 8.00. 


“At the end of the feeding period, the pigs were 
slaughtered and a part of the first and second ribs 
on the right side of each pig was taken for total 
ash, calcium, phosphorus, and fluorine determina- 
tions. The average results for the three lots were: 
Lot 1, 20.88% Ca, 7.06% P, and 0.058% Fluorine; 
Lot 2, 21.36% Ca, 7.0% P, and 0.14% Fluorine; 
and for Lot 3, 21.27% Ca, 7.60% P, and 0.146% 
Fluorine. 


“There was a highly significant difference be- 
tween Lot 1 and Lots 2 and 3 in the percent o 
fluorine in the bone. However, ¢ 
dence of fluorine poisoning and the levels of Lots 
2 and 3 were not considered to be dangerously 
high in view of the results reported by Shrewsbury 
and Vestal in 1945.” 


SOFT PHOSPHATE COSTS LESS 
—"Because of its relatively low cost, it is possible 
to buy the Soft Phosphate with Colloidal Clay at 
a_price which is less than half that for steamed 
bone meal or dicalcium phosphate commonly used 
in livestock feeding as phosphorus supplements 
and contain between 15% and 19% phosphorus.” 


@ SOFT PHOSPHATE RESEARCH INSTITUTE, INC 


A Non-Profit Organization Devoted to the Development and Use of Soft Phosphate 


SEA BOARD SALES CO. 

THE KELLOGG CO. LONCALA PHOSPHATE CO. Grays Ferry Ave. SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE CO. WARD FEED CO. 
P. 0, Box 665 HIGH SPRINGS, FLA. at 35th St. 
OCALA, FLA. PHILADELPHIA 46, PA. 
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SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Sept. 7-11—Turkey Short Course; | Assn., Inc.; Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, 


Texas A & M College, College Sta- 
tion; chr., E. D. Parnell, Texas A & M 


| College. 


Sept. 10.—Feed Institute, Inc., 10th 
Anniversary Observance; Hotel Sav- 
ery, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 11—Nutrition School for Feed 


| Men; Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 
Sept. 14-15 — Animal Nutrition 


| Short Course; 


University of Minn. 


| Farm Campus, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
| Office of Agricultural Short Courses, 


| sec., John F. 


DUNNELLON, FLORIDA | 


Institute of Agriculture, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 


Sept. 15-17—Dixie Poultry Exposi- 
tion; City Auditorium, Asheville, 
N.C.; sec., N. B. Nicholson, Box 226, 
Monroe, N.C. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn. and Texas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Galvez, 
Galveston, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. 
Bowden, 100 Merchants Exchange 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo., and Ben Fer- 
guson, 614 Meacham Bldg., Ft. Worth 
2, Texas of TGFDA. 

Sept. 21-22 — National Renderers 
Assn.; Chase Hotel, St. Louis; sec.- 
treas., Omer Dreiling, Box 1344, San 
Angelo, Texas. 

Sept. 22—Ohio Turkey Round-Up; 
Coliseum-State Fair Grounds, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Chairman, Merle Ley. 


Sept. 23-25 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Ammon, 48', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
$29, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 23-26—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Yosemite Nation- 
al Park, Yosemite Valley, Cal.; exec. 
Gilmore, Blue Anchor 
Bldg., 1400 10th St., Sacramento 14, 
Cal. 

Sept. 24-25—Nat’l Mineral Feeds 


| 


lll.; Exec. ‘Sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 
Equitable Blidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Sept. 25—Upper Midwest Feeder 
Finance Credit Group; Curtis Hotel, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Sec., Robert 
Lindholm, 502 Thorpe Bidg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 

Sept. 28-29—Kentucky Feed Assn.; 
Kenlake Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Har- 
din, Ky.; sec., William C. Willock, 
P.O. Box 1914, Louisville, Ky. 

Oct. 1-2—Arkansas Formula Feed 
Conference; University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville; sponsored by the col- 
lege, Arkansas and Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Associations; Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, University of Arkansas. 

Oct. 12-18—Texas Dehydrators Al- 
falfa School; Texas Agr. and Me- 
chanical College, College Station, 
Texas; Dr. J. R. Couch, Agricultural 
College of Texas. 

Oct. 14—Virginia State Feed Assn. ; 
Jefferson Hotel, Richmond; sec., W. 
W. Chewning, Manchester Mills, 2105 
Hull St., Richmond, Va. 

Oct. 14-15—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington; sec., L. E. 
Bopst, Rm. 036, New Chemistry Bldg., 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md. 

Oct. 15-16—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation, Inc.; Jefferson Hotel, 
Richmond; exec. sec., R. F. Frazier, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 15-16—Texas Nutrition Con- 


COLUMBIA SOFT PHOSPHATE 


U. 8. Dept. of Agriculture tests* indicate 
this phosphate is 69% as available as 
bone meal .. . yet it costs (per percent 
of phosphorus) considerably less than 
one-half as much. 

*Journ, of A.O.A.C., Feb., 1945. 

Write for information and prices 
COLUMBIA PHOSPHATE CO. 
1007 Washington Ave. St. Louis 1, Mo, 


* A desirable phosphate for meeting fluorine toler- 


: ances of the 
trol Officials. 


Choice of two 
134% fluorine. 
4 


potencies: 


Association of American Feed Con- 
A good quality product from some 
of the finest American deposits. 


14% fluorine and 


Which sample do you wish? Wire Collect. 


EED PRODUCTS & SERVICE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. + St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Gor Utmost Economy and Nutritional Efficiency 
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ference; Texas A & M College, Col- 
lege Station; Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas 
A & M College. 

Oct, 29-30—Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference; sponsored by Okla- 
homa Dept. of Agriculture, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College and Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; A. &.M. Col- 
lege, Stillwater, Oklahoma; Chairman, 
Prof. L. 8. Pope, A. & M. College, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, 


Nov. 5-6—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. 8. T. Slack, Wing Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 8-10—Tennessee Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Peabody Hotel, 
Memphis; sec., W. H. Levine, 613 
First National Bank Blidg., Nashville 
8, Tenn. 

Nov. 11-12—Ohio Animal Nutrition 
Conference; Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio; Asst, Professor W. J. 
Tyznik, Dept. of Animal Science, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus 10, Ohio. 


Nov. 12-13 — Florida Feed Dealers 
Nutrition Conference; University of 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla.; sec. of 
Florida Feed Dealers Assn., Keith 
Morgan, P.O. Box 1290, Tampa, Fla. 


eans guaranteed 


Nov. 12-13—Missouri Animal Feed- 


‘ing Short Course; U. of Missouri, 


Columbia, Mo., sponsored by the col- 
lege, Midwest Feed Mfrs. Assn., and 
the Missouri Grain, Feed and Millers 
Assn.; Prof. H. L. Kempster, Dept. 
of Poultry Husbandry, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


Nov. 16-18 — Production School; 
President Hotel, Kansas City; spon- 
sored by Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn., 20 W. Ninth St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Nov. 18-19 — Illinois Feed Assn. 
and Illinois Poultry Improvement 
Assn., Armory, Springfield, Ml.; sec. 
of IFA, Dean Clark, Board of Trade 
Bidg., Chicago 4, IIL, and sec. of 
IPIA, Aubrey Harless, Box 91, Shel- 
byville, TL 

Nov. 23-24—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; sec., Mark G. Thornburg, 928 
Des Moines Building, Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

Dec. 10-11 — Nutrition Conference 
for the Feed Industry; North Caro- 
lina State College; Rudolph Pate, 
News Service, 4-5 Alumni Bldg., U. of 
N. Car., Raleigh, N. Car. 


1954 
Jan, 8-9 — Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 


You, too, can step up your grain storage profits 


—keep 


More than 25 years of continuous service with 
users across the country prove Columbian Stor- 
age Tanks ideal for safe, efficient storage and 
handling of all small grains—wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, soya beans, flax, cotton seed, peanuts, 


rice, coffee beans, ete. 


your overhead and maintenance costs 
down with Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Stor- 
age Tanks. Your first savings is in holding your 
original investment to the minimum. An added 
money-saving feature is low cost erection due 
to bolted sectional construction. 


or cyclone. 


Last Years on End —None have ever worn 
out—not one has been demolished by tornado 
They never crack or crumble—no 
caulking or patching is required. 


Easy Ways to Erect —Detailed easy - to - un- 
derstand blue prints for erection are furnished 
so that tanks may be put up with any kind of 


labor—or we will provide supervisor for your 


furnished to 


foundation. 


own men—or a complete Columbian crew. 
Foundation specifications and blue prints are 
enable 
your local concrete 
contractor to build 


is provided free. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO., .0.bo 40402, ti, Wo. 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN STORAGE TANKS | 


| 
£ 


Free Engineering Service—All preliminary engineering 
service for designing tanks to meet your particular needs 


WRITE now for free literature giving 
complete information. ¢% 


: 


(Associate Member of the Grain and Feed Dealers Nati 


Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 Wiley 
Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

Jan. 11-12—Kansas Formula Feed 
Conference; Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas; sponsored by the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture, 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers 
Assn., and the college; Prof. F. W. 
Atkeson, head, department of dairy 
husbandry, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan. 

Jan. 18-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn., Inc.; Hotel Nicollet, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota; Sec., William D. 
Flemming, 112 Grain Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 

Jan. 19-23 — Boston Poultry Show 
& Country Life Exposition; Mechanics 
Bldg., Boston, Mass.; chm., Paul Ives, 
89 Church St., New Haven, Conn. 

Jan. 25-27 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; exec. sec., R. F. Frazier, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19, Va. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—American Dehy- 
rators Assn.; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La.; sec., Lloyd Larson, 1015 
Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Feb. 10-11—Nutrition & Production 
Conference, sponsored by Utah Feed 
Manufacturers & Dealers Assn.; Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah; sec., Lorin E. Harris, Utah 
State Agricultural College, Logan, 
Utah. 

Feb. 12 — Washington State Feed 
Assn., Inc.; Sec., John G. Wilson, 814 
2nd Ave. Bkig., Seattle 4, Wash. 

Feb. 13-15—Institute of American 
Poultry Industries; Fact Finding Con- 
ference, Kansas City, Mo.; pres., Dr. 
Cliff D. Carpenter, 221 No. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 1, DL 

Feb. 15-17—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.;  sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Feb. 16-17 — Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Nutrition School; Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Va.; Chairman, Nutrition School Com- 
mittee, Paul M. Reaves, Dept. of 
Dairy Husbandry, Va. Polytechnic 
Inst., Blacksburg, Va. 

Feb. 18-19 — Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Convention and Ag- 
ricultural Forum; exec. vice pres., 
Lloyd 8S. Larsen, President Hotel, 
Kansas City, 20 W. 9th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

March 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone: BR 3913 — Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS 
and SCREENINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


10—Ninth Distillers Feed 


PRODUCTS 


Distributed in Washington, 


Oregon, Montana, No. Idaho 
and British Columbia by 


LEO COOK CO. 


1202 American Bldg. 
SEATTLE 4. WASH, 
410 Lewis Bldg. 
PORTLAND 4, ORE. 


Fortified 


The manulecturer of thu feed 
Gverentors that 1s enrched with 


VITAMIN D 


IRRADIATED DRY YEAST 
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TOMATO 


CARLOTS, TRUCKLOTS, TON LOTS 


The drying season lasts only 6 SHORT WEEKS. 
Place your order now because supply is limited. 
For information and prices contact: 

THE NEW CENTURY COMPANY 


3939 South Union Avenue 
CHICAGO)9,{ILLINOIS 


Phone: Yards 7 1003 


Safety with Pacal 


When you’re dressing belts... 
apply to side leaving pulley 


When you 


for handling sacked grain weights. 


BULK FEED INSTALLATION—A new bulk feed handling installation at 
the Petaluma mill of Poultry Producers of Central California was completed 
recently. The Petaluma facilities are the fourth and largest of the organiza- 
tion’s bulk installations to be completed to date. Like other plants at Merced, 
Salinas and Yuba City, the plant was adapted for handling bulk as well as 
sacked feeds. The Petaluma plant was equipped with 16 bulk tanks, eight 
with 30-ton and eight with 20-ton capacities. To provide for multiple varieties 
of feeds, the bins were made flexible in design to allow further din division 
according to seasonal needs. Current production permits tanks to be filled at 
the rate of 25 tons an hour. Two conveyor systems were installed so that feed 
may be diverted from one to the other as needed, allowing 10 minutes to fill a 
six-ton bulk truck. Incoming trucks pass to the scale house, where they are 
weighed before and after a fill. The truck scale house presently also is used 


Conference; Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati; 
exec. dir. Lawrence E, Carpenter, 
1232 Enquirer Bldg., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


March 18-20—Pacific Dairy & Poul- 
try Assn.; Hotel del Coronado, Cor- 


BUY PACAL onado, Cal.; pres., H. Glenn Olson, 

1304 E. 7th St., Rm. 256, Los Angele 
HARD FACED 21, ho 7th Rm. 256, Los Angeles 
HAMMERS April 26-27 — Nebraska Grain & 
They'll grind 3 to Feed Dealers, Assn.; Hotel Paxton, 


Omaha, Neb.; Sec., Howard W. Elm, 


4 times longer 
917 Trust Blidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


in your hammermill 


PAPER, CALMENSON & COMPANY 


County Road B & Walnut St. adjoining Highway 36 
St. Pau! 8, Minn. Telephone NEstor 9456 


April 30-May 1—Kansas Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 901 


Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


805 Dun Building, Buffalo 2, N. Y. 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN AND FEEDS” 


SUNSET FEED & GRAIN CO., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS 


May 5-7—American Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 58 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


May 7-11 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Shamrock Hotel, 
Houston, Texas; sec., 8S. M. Harmon, 


Branch Office: Middletown, N. Y. 


CANE FEEDING Distributors of SUNSET 731 Sterick Bldg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
Kellogg's Hominy Veed 

MOLASSES Hercules Dried Whey BRAND FEED May 16-17—National Association of 

Agents tor Hubinger (Keokuk) (A Dried Whey By-Product, Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, New 

Pacific Molasses Co., Ltd. Ponape weed high in milk Protein and York City; Sec., Wayne G. Martin, 

Albany Baltimore | stonemo Granite Grit Minerals but not over 114 E. 40th St., New York 16, New 
Baffalo New Orleans | 30% in Lactose) York. 

@ WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION @ June 6-8—Indiana Grain & Feed 


Dealers Assn.; Mid-Summer Conven- 


is as important for high 
quality egg production 
as anything a feed 
dealer sells. 


Skilled hands guide the dredge that scoops oyster shell from 
the bottom of Galveston Bay. Experienced men in every 
phase of operations are a major factor in assuring the uniform 
high quality of every sack of Shellbuilder. 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 


MELROSE BUILDING, HOUSTON TEXAS 


tion; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


June 7-8—Central Retail Feed 
Assn.; Sec., David K. Steenbergh, 
1712 West St. Paul Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

June 14-15—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc.; Commodore 
Hotel, New York City; Sec., Austin 
W. Carpenter, Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants, Inc., Sherburne, 
N.Y. 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL CO. 


45-FM Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


Every Good Feed 


Get your supplies from 


HENRY K. FAUST 


Successor to King Brothers & Co. 
The Bourse, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


VITAMIN Biz and 
ANTIBIOTICS 


Plus other important vita- 
mins and rare minerals— 
all in one economical, 
easy-to-use package! 

Write Today for Formulas 


Blatchfords 


Main Plant and Offices Midwesi Plant West Coast Division 
WABKEGAN. 111. Des Moines. tows Nampe 


FASTER 
= FORMULAS 


PENB Makes Plans 
to Promote Eggs. 
Poultry. in 1954 


CHICAGO — Launching a plan to 
establish fixed dates for major pro- 
motions of poultry products each 
year, Don W. Lyon, general manager 
of the Poultry and Egg National 
Board, announced the scheduling of 
nationwide promotions on eggs, 
chicken, and all poultry meats for 
1954 following a recent meeting of 
PENB's board of directors. 

A canvass of industry opinion, Mr. 
Lyon said, reflects general agreement 
on the timing of these promotions: 

1. Eggs. Entire month of January. 

2. Chicken. June 15-July 4. 

3. All poultry meats, with em- 
phasis on stewing chicken if supplies 
warrant. Last week-end in September 
and first week-end in October. 

A fourth national effort—a mid- 
summer promotion of turkey—will 
also engage the full attention of 
PENB (and the National Turkey 
Federation) if called for by the tur- 
key industry. 

The decision to set dates for annual 
nationwide promotions was made for 
the following reasons: 

1. To some degree, PENB has 
served as an emergency organization. 
That is, when any segment of the 
poultry industry found itself in diffi- 
culty either from a price or produc- 
tion standpoint, PENB would spear- 
head a promotional campaign to alle- 
viate the situation. Regular promo- 
tions, properly timed and planned, 
would help do away with these 
“emergencies.” 

2. Regular promotions would per- 
mit PENB's staff to do a more thor- 
ough job of planning promotional ma- 
terial and would help in lining up 
radio and TV cooperation. 

3. Most industry members who 
have regular paid advertising 
schedules for their own particular 
brands plan advertising schedules at 
least six months in advance. Fixed 
promotion dates would permit these 
companies to tie in with PENB- 
sponsored promotions. 


WORLD MILK CONGRESS 
SLATED FOR NOV. 20-21 


WASHINGTON—A world congress 
for milk utilization will be conducted 
in the Statler Hotel, Washington, 
Nov. 20-21. It will be sponsored by 
Dairy Industries Society, Interna- 


OF THE HIGHEST pOssiBLE 


QUALITY, PURITY 
AND AVAILABILITY 


with the 


LOWEST POSSIBLE 
INERT MATTER 
AND FLUORINE CONTENT 


Mass. 


Midwe:t Oifice: Marysville, OSie Phone. LD 64 


tional, which is headed by Lester 
Olsen, Olsen Publishing Co., Milwau- 
kee. U. S. Sen. Alexander Wiley (R., 
Wis.) will be honorary chairman of 
the congress. 

Sen. Wiley, in a statement of ac- 
ceptance of the honorary chairman- 
ship, said he, as a public official and 
dairy farmer, is interested in seeing 
the two thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion lacking adequate milk supplies 
relieve the remaining third who have 
a surplus of milk products. He cited 
what can be accomplished, giving the 
cases of Japan and India where the 
value of milk products is becoming 
more widely known. 

The Dairy Industries Society, In- 
ternational headquarters is in Wash- 
ington. Organized in 1946, its aim is 
to foster worldwide dairy progress by 
increasing comsumption of milk and 
milk products and by modernizing 
dairy technology. As a_ non-profit, 
educational organization its only 
source of funds is membership dues 
and contributions from individuals, 
companies and associations. 


PROFIT wi 
id 


DEMANDED BY FARMERS 


Proven formula publicized in Farm 
Journal, Prairie Farmer, The Farm 


WITH AL 


Quarterly and other magazines. No shooters, no tanks 


BECOME A FRANCHISED DEALER Smol!! invest 
ment! Some territories open! If you ore 

D established, you may be able to qualify for 
exclusive franchise. Write todoy .. . 


ERTILENE CORP. of AMERICA 


for 
leaf 
Feeding 


Worthington, 


PERSOWAL 


SERVICE AT No 


EXTRA 


WALSH GRAIN CO. 


1002 FLOUR EXCHANGE; MINNEAPOLIS + LINCOLN 0678 


cosT 


Squeezing the last ounce of 


Complete the picture 
of an efficient broiler ration with U. 5.1. METHIONINE 


from a well-balanced ration is the goal of 
every one of your feeders. More and more 
poultry growers are finding that feeds 
which are supplemented with “free” 
methionine give greater feeding efficiency, 
in addition to increasing growth and im- 
proving feathering. 

Even in a long race, the champion fre- 
quently wins by only a small margin. If 
you want to put your feeds into the cham- 
pion class — the absolute tops for feeding 
efficiency and growth results—use the plus 
factors of “free” methionine in your for- 
mulas. Put methionine into the picture. 
It is important, both to your customers 
and to your own business, that you plan 
now for your supply of U.S.I. pL-Methio- 
nine (feed grade). 


U.S.1. Products 


Supplements 


tion solubles 


dried solubles 


@ U.S.1, NIACIN 


08 


for the feed industry 
@ U.S.1. Antibiotic Feed Supplements 
(bacitracin and procaine penicillin) 
@ U.S.1. Vitamin Bis Supplements 
@ U.S.1. Vitamin Bis and Antibiotic Feed 


@ CURBAY* B-G, dried molasses fermento- 

@ SPECIAL LIQUID CURBAY molasses 
distillers condensed solubles 

@ VACATONE®* 40, molosses distillers 


@ U.S.1, RIBOFLAVIN PRODUCTS 
@ U.S.1. CHOLINE CHLORIDE 


@ U.S.1. CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE Products 
@ U.S.1. DL-METHIONINE (feed grade) 


Call or write your nearest U.S.1. office for information and prices. 


NDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers Products Corporation 
Dept. FS, 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. ¥ 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


= 
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Putting Feed Research Work 


* 


Pelleted vs. Non-Pelleted 
Rations for Swine 
@w. P. Lehrer, Jr., and T. B. Keith, 
Idaho Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Moscow; Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 205, duly, 1953, 


Fattening pigs fed from self-feed- 
ers or on other systems where free 
selection of feeds is permitted may 
waste considerable quantities of feed. 
Also it is a common observation that 
pigs will sort out particular ingredi- 
ents from a mixed ration. Because of 
feed waste, or sorting of the ration 
by pigs, the feed requirement per 100 
ib. gain may be as high as 600 Ib. in- 


stead of 350 to 400 
known to be sufficient 
balanced ration is fed. 

In recent years there has been con- 
siderable interest in pelleted feeds 
for swine, with many feeders of the 
opinion that the use of a compressed 
feed would largely eliminate sorting 
and feed waste. The experiments de- 
scribed here were conducted to study 
the comparative value of pelleted 
versus non-pelleted rations for fat- 
tening pigs. 

In the first of two feeding trials 
eight lots of five pigs each with an 
average initial weight of 57 Ib 
fed to an average fina! weight of 183 
lb. The second trial consisted of 


Ib. which is 
when a well- 


were 


eight lots of six pigs each fed from a 
starting weight of 61 lb. to a final 
weight of 127 lb. Purebred Poland 
China and Duroc pigs were used in 
both trials. The pigs were self-fed 
in concrete floored pens which were 
equipped with automatic waterers. 
Weight and feed consumption data 
were recorded every 14 days through- 
out the course of the feeding trials. 

In the first trial four experimental 
rations were fed. Each ration was fed 
to two lots—one lot received the ra- 
tion in pellet form (one-half inch pel- 
lets), the other lot was fed the same 
ration in mash form. All the test ra- 
contained the following basic 
Barley, wheat, soybean 


tions 
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oil meal, linseed oi] meal, dehydrated 
alfalfa meal, bonemeal and salt. The 
remaining components of the rations 
were varied as follows to make up 


the four different treatments: 5% 
Alaska peas; 20% Alaska peas; an 
additional 6% of dehydrated alfalfa 


meal substituted for 5% Alaska peas 
and 1% of wheat; and a combination 
of 22% ground oats and 5% Alaska 
peas. These diets contained 21% pro- 
tein at the start, with the level of 
protein reduced to 16% when the 
pigs reached 125 Ib. 

In the second trial, as in the first, 
four different experimental diets 
were fed in both the pelleted and 
mash forms. The first ration con- 
tained 5% of dehydrated alfalfa meal 
and 30% of Alaska peas; the remain- 
ing three rations had higher levels of 
alfalfa meal (20%) and Alaska peas 
(35%). The source of supplemental 
protein in the first lot was 4% of 
packing plant meat meal and 4% of 
linseed oil meal. The three rations 
with the higher levels of alfalfa meal 
and peas were supplemented with 
either 8% packing plant meat meal; 
&% herring fish meal; or a combina- 
tion of 4% packing plant meat meal 
and 4% herring fish meal. 

The results of the first trial showed 
that on each of the test rations pigs 
fed pelleted feeds made greater aver- 
age daily gains than pigs fed the 
same rations in non-pelleted form. 
The average daily gain of the pigs 
fed the various rations as pellets was 
1.85 lb. as compared with 1.73 Ib. 
for the pigs fed the same rations not 
pelleted. An even greater difference 
was noted in the amount of feed 
required per 100 lb. gain. Pigs fed 
pelleted feeds required an average of 
355 Ib. feed for every 100 lb. gain, 
while pigs fed the non-pelleted feeds 
required 510 Ib., or 135 lb. more feed 
per 100 Ib. gain. 

These differences in feed efficiency 
were attributed to greater waste of 
the non-pelleted feeds. This assump- 
tion was borne out by data on aver- 


age daily feed consumption which 
indicated an apparent increase in 
consumption of non-pelleted feeds. 


The feed consumption data also indi- 
cated that rations high in herring fish 
meal were somewhat more palatable 
than rations with high levels of Alas- 


‘ka peas or a combination of Alaska 


peas and oats. 

In the second trial it was found 
that poor growth and decreased feed 
efficiency resulted from feeding pack- 


ing plant meat meal as a supple- 
mental source of protein in rations 
(Continued on page 46) 
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She'll lay a whole egg, or none! What's more, she’ll lay 
only the number of eggs she’s fed to lay — and upon her 
sustained production of high-quality eggs depends the steady 
growth of your poultry feed business. 
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How Many Good Chicks From 
One Bag of Feed? 


r j 4%O SAY that the principal job 
of the supply flock owner is 
conversion of feed into hatch- 

ing eggs is to be guilty of an over- 

simplification. However, such a state- 
ment is not very far from the truth 
in view of the relation of feed cost to 
total cost of producing hatching eggs. 

Once the eggs are produced, no addi- 

tional feed is required to get chicks 

from them. Nevertheless, the feed 
cost of producing the eggs represents 

a sufficiently large part of the chick 

cost to justify the question, ‘How 

many good chicks can we get from 
one bag of feed?” 


By Dr. Hi. R. Bird 


Every poultryman is aware of the 
unfortunate fact that a hen keeps on 
eating when she stops laying. Also 
she eats just as much when she's lay- 
ing infertile eggs as she does when 
she’s laying fertile ones. It is clear, 
then, that to get the most chicks 
from a bag of feed, we must have the 
highest possible rate of egg produc- 
tion and the highest possible fertility 
and hatchability. This means that we 
must have good stock, good manage- 
ment and good feed. The stock must 
be capable of maintaining high rates 
of egg production and hatchability. 
The management must make it pos- 


sible for the birds to perform at their 
best. The feed must support high 
rates of egg production and hatch- 
ability. Furthermore, it must be an 
efficient feed if the maximum number 
of chicks is to be obtained per 100 
pounds. Two feeds that support 
equally high rates of egg production 
and hatchability may differ with re- 
spect to the number of eggs or chicks 
obtainable from a given weight of 
feed. 
Average Raised 

In 1951 our average annual produc- 
tion of 175 eggs per layer on hand 
was equivalent to 48 eggs per 100 
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The familiar design which establishes the family 
relationship among Dragon products was developed by 
Dragon Cement personnel in cooperation with the 
Union Bag Art Department. 
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Multiwall Bags 
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RF ACE 
LL BAG 


Good design, good printing, and a uniformly good 
printing surface make Union Multiwall Bags 

an extra advertising medium for your product 

as well as an economical container. 


hens per day or 192 eggs per 100 lb. 
of feed. At 68% hatchability these 
eggs would yield 130 chicks. The im- 
portance of the rate of egg produc- 
tion is emphasized by comparison of 
figures for 1951 and 1925. In 1925 pro- 
duction was only 31 eggs per 100 birds 
per day or 138 eggs per 100 lb. of 
feed. The hatchability of all eggs was 
probably less than 68% in 1925, but if 
the 68% figure is used, we get 94 
chicks from 100 lb. of feed instead of 
130 as in 1951. 

Loyalty tempts me to claim that 
the improved egg production between 
1925 and 1951 was the result of im- 
proved feeding, but honesty forbids. 
Advances in nutrition probably played 
an important part in the relatively 
small increase in egg production be- 


EDITOR’S NOTE: A gradual shift 
toward laying and breeding mashes 
of higher energy content is predicted 
by Dr. Bird in the accompanying 
article, which is the text of a talk 
given by him at the recent American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation con- 
vention in Milwaukee. Dr. Bird, who 
is head of the poultry department at 
the University of Wisconsin, discusses 
several aspects of the influence of 
nutrition on hatching egg production. 


tween 1925 and 1935, and increased 
application of the knowledge of nutri- 
tion has contributed to the steady in- 
crease since 1935 

It seems clear, however, that the 
most important, influence been 
the dissemination of improved stock 
made possible by increased specializa- 
tion in the poultry breeding and 
hatching industry and by the opera- 
tion of the National Poultry Improve- 
ment Plan. 

We have seen that one 
more eggs and, therefore, more 
per bag of feed is to get more 
per bird. This has been accomplished 
and better feed has played a part, 
even though a secondary one. It is 
also possible to improve the feed by 
increasing its efficiency so that 100 Ib. 
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IN POULTRY FEEDS 


bqual to every higher-priced phosphorus supplement on the market 
is superior to every lower-priced supplement on the market. Those are 
he facts, based on recent, practical test work on chicks. 
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of it will produce more eggs without 
changing the production rate of the 
hens. 

Connecticut Experiment 

The possibilities in this direction 
can be illustrated by some results re- 
ported from the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station. The performance of 
layers fed the New England College 
Conference all-mash ration was com- 
pared with that of birds fed a 
high efficiency mash. The conference 
formula was a rather typical diet for 
layers. It contained 36% corn, 20% 
oats, and 25% middlings. The high 
efficiency diet was 61% corn, no oats, 
and 124%% middlings. By calculation 
the high efficiency diet contained 
14% more productive energy per unit 
of weight than did the conference 
diet. 

What does that mean in terms of 
production? Well, the hens on the 
high efficiency diet Jaid 15% more 
eggs per unit of feed consumed than 
did the hens on -the conference 
formula. These figures indicate that 
productive energy does have some- 


| 


| 
| from 68 to 75% 


| thing to do with the efficiency of a 


feed for egg production 

Increasing the produetiveness of 
the feed by 14% would raise the egg 
and chick production correspondingly 
At our present rate of egg production 
and per cent hatchability (68%), we 
would be getting 219 eggs or 149 
chicks per 100 lb. of feed rather than 
192 eggs or 130 chicks as at the pres- 
ent. The effect of such an increase in 
efficiency upon number of chicks per 
100 lb. of feed would be greater than 
the effect of increasing hatchability 
and would be equiva- 
lent to increasing the number of eggs 
per 100 hens per day from 48 to 57. 
Obviously, if the high efficiency feed 
were 14% more expensive than the 
other feed, it would have no advan- 
tage except perhaps to decrease the 
number of sacro-iliac strains among 
poultrymen. However, at present 
prices, its cost is not 14% but only 
5% greater than that of the 
mash. 

The productive energy content of a 
feed can be increased by adding fat 


other | 


as well as by increasing the level of 
corn. In experiments at Beltsville, 
laying hens performed very well dur- 
ing a period of almost two’ years on 
feeds containing 8% of added animal 
fat. The use of 7% of fat in place of 
the same quantity of middlings in the 
New England College Conference 
formula mentioned above would in- 
crease the productive energy by 14%, 
the same effect as was achieved in 
the Connecticut experiments by sub- 
stituting corn for middlings and oats. 


Costs About Equal 


If the cost of animal fat is taken 
as 4¢ lb. and if the necessary adjust- 
ments are made in protein supple- 
ments to maintain the protein level, 
then adding fat increases the cost of 
the feed by 5%. So we can conclude 
that corn and animal fat are about 
equally economical as sources of ex- 
tra calories for layers. 

Please understand that I am not 
being so reckless as to recommend an 
intmediate shift to high-efficiency 
feeds for breeding birds, The experi- 
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mental work thus far indicates that 
such a shift is entirely practical. In 
the Connecticut study hatchability 
was at least as high on the high effi- 
ciency as on the Conference mash. In 
both the Connecticut and Beltsville 
studies, the general health and con- 
dition of the birds was well main- 
tained on the high efficiency diets. 

In view of the investment involved 
in a sound breeding program, it is to 
be expected that any change in 
breeder mashes will be made, not 
suddenly, but gradually with a watch- 
ful eye on further experimental work. 
I am predicting that, barring radical 
changes in feedstuff prices, there will 
be a gradual shift toward laying and 
breeding mashes of higher energy 
content and that the change will be 
accomplished by using higher levels 
of corn plus some animal fat. The use 
of as much as 7% of animal fat would 
introduce new problems in mixing, 
but the addition of 1 or 2% can be 
accomplished readily. Such a level not 
only increases the energy content of 
the feed slightly but also reduces 
dust and improves feed texture. 

One way to increase the yield of 
chicks per 100 lb. of feed would be to 
increase the hatchability. Certainly 
68% hatchability of all eggs set is 
too low. 

Last month, I was talking to one 
hatcheryman who was just complet- 
ing his hatching season, and he re- 
marked that for one of his supply 
flocks hatchability of all eggs set for 
the season was 94%. The difference 
between average hatchability and the 
best attainable is entirely too great, 
and the little we know about the 
causes of this difference should be a 
source of embarrassment to all of us. 


16% Infertile 


When thinking of the relation of 
feed to hatchability of all eggs set, 
we must remember that about 16% 
of the eggs set are infertile, and so 
far there is no evidence that nutri- 
tion has anything to do with infer- 
tility of chickens in commercial flocks. 
Nutrition does not have a great deal 
to do with hatchability of fertile eggs, 
but even here it is very difficult to 
say how much hatchability has been 
improved in the past or will be im- 
proved in the future by better feeds. 

The fact is that good breeder diets 
were worked out by trial and error 
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SURE PROFITS 


FOR POULTRY 


This trade mark 
is your double assurance 
of excellence and profits 


1. Our policy and determination is to continue 
to make Pilot Brand the purest and most 
economical crushed oyster shell that 
experience, superior raw material, loyal 
employees and management can jointly achieve. 


PILLSBURY TRAINING MEETING—The feed and soy division of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., recently conducted a sales training course for its southern region. 
Area sales managers and sales and plant executives are shown above as they 
met in Clinton, Iowa, for the first sales training course for this region. The 
course is directed by Lou King, sales training director of the feed and soy 
division. Front row, left to right: Elliott Searcy, Richmond, Va.; Parks Willing- 
ham, Louisville; Clarence 8S. Bell, southeastern region sales manager, Louis- 
ville; Coy Skaggs, plant manager, Nashville; K. D. Smith, products specialist. 
Second row: Wallace Ramsay, Gulfport, Miss.; Hendley Mobley, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; H. E. Dunn, Atlanta; Sam Vaughn, Florida stores manager, Orlando; 
H. W. Lashmit, Winston-Salem, N. C. Third row: Mr. King, Clinton; Lonnie 
Wright, plant manager, Louisville; Cecil W. Irby, sales administrator, Louis- 
ville; Eugene Wimberly, jobber sales supervisor, Louisville; and Ben H. Wil- 
liams, southeastern region assistant sales manager, Louisville. 


2. Our powerful National Advertising 
support for more than a quarter of a century 
constantly stimulates sales and profitable 
repeat business for dealers everywhere. 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 


quite a long time ago. For the most 
part, research in this field has re- 
vealed why the old breeder diets were 
good. It has pointed the way toward 
more economical! diets that are just as 
good, but it hasn’t taught us how to 
improve very much on the old ones. 
This does not mean that research in 
this field has been unimportant. With- 
out it, it is difficult to see how the 
poultry industry could have survived 
the wartime feed shortages. If anoth- 


it as a result of post-war research. 

We still do not know all there is to 
know about what makes a good 
breeder mash. Evidence has been ob- 
tained at the Texas and Wisconsin 
Experiment Stations for the existence 
of one or more unknown vitamin-like 
factors required for high hatchability. 
This work was done with purified 
diets, and there is as yet no basis 
upon which to assess the practical 
importance of the factor or factors 
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use of antibiotics in feeds will affect 
the level of hatchability or the yield 
of chicks per 100 Ib. of feed. Feeding 
a suitable antibiotic increases growth 
of chicks that are being fed all the 
known required nutrients. If the diet 
is inadequate with respect to one of 
several required nutrients, the anti- 
biotic helps to counteract the de- 
ficiency. Most investigators have 
found no effect of antibiotic or hatch- 
ability if the diet is complete in all 
required nutrients. If hatchability is 
depressed because of deficiency of 
vitamin Bu, for example, angantibiotic 
brings about an increase. 


Role of Vitamin B,, 


Investigation of the part played by 
vitamin B,, in reproduction has led to 
the realization that the influence of 
maternal diet does not end as soon as 
the chick pokes his beak in the feed 
hopper. The quantity of B,, in the egg 
may influence the growth of the chick 
to 12 weeks of age. This is all the 
more remarkable because an egg con- 
tains only about 1/1,000,000 of a gram 


of B, or about 1/56,000,000 of the 
weight of the egg. The basis for this 
long-lasting effect was revealed in 
recent experiments at Beltsville in 
which 2/1,000,000 of a gram of radio- 
active B,, was injected into each of a 
number of eggs from B, deficient 
hens. The chicks hatched from the 
eggs were given a B,, deficient diet. 
When the chickens were 12 weeks old, 
about % of the radioactive material 
injected into the eggs was still pres- 
ent in the chicks. 

Apparently, the B.» that a chick 
gets from the egg stays with him a 
long time. In order to get the maxi- 
mum number of good chicks per 100 
eggs or per 100 lb. of feed, one should 
have at least 2 micrograms of B,, per 
Ib. of feed. This level would be sup- 
plied by 2 to 3% of fish meal or 4 to 
6% of meat meal in the total diet 

There are reasons to believe that 
the nutrition of growing pullets may 
influence their subsequent egg pro- 
duction and even their hatchability 
under certain conditions, but there 
have been too few investigations to 


permit definite conclusions regarding 
such a complicated subject. The Dela- 
ware Experiment Station found that 
pullets reared on pasture, with re- 
stricted mash feeding laid more eggs 
than did pullets reared in confinement 
or on bare ground with full feeding 
of mash. However, the Virginia sta- 
tion found no difference in egg pro- 
duction between lots of pullets reared 
on pasture, on bare ground, or in 
confinement. All pullets were on full 
feed. The Ohio station reared pullets 
on pasture and varied the mash and 
grain diet within rather wide limits 
without noting any effect on subse- 
quent egg production. 

Obviously much more information 
is needed on the effect of variations 
in rearing practice on subsequent egg 
production. Dr. Sunde and Prof. Hal- 
pin are studying some phases of this 
problem now with financial support 
from the American Poultry & 
Hatchery Federation. 

It seems reasonable to expect that 
in the years ahead of us the efficiency 


of production of eggs and of day-old 


du i 


H. J. Baker & Bro. 
600 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 
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eC DL, 
PHORUS 
T00, YOU CAN 
PAY FOR 
“BUBBLES” 
Bubbles can’t quench thirst. You've got to get to the cool, 
frosty liquid to satisfy a parched palate. 
Likewise, a phosphatic mineral supplement is only as 
good as the percentage of available phosphorus it contains 


—that portion of the total phosphorus actually used to 
build good bones, flesh and blood. 


All of the phosphorus in CORONET DEFLUOR- 
INATED PHOSPHATE is virtually 100 % biologically 


ITH 


This is confirmed by recent tests* conducted by an emi- 
nent authority associated with the Lime Crest Research 
Laboratory, Newton, N. J., on the bone-building and 
weight-producing abilities of Coronet Defluorinated Phos- 
phate as compared with analytical reagent grade dicalcium 
phosphate, the highest quality phosphatic mineral supple- 
ment known, As a result of these tests, he says: 


“I feel that Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is just 
as satisfactory a phosphorus supplement as analytical 
reagent grade dicalcium phosphate, especially when 
used to supply 0.4% phosphorus.” 


Thus, Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate compares favor- 
ably with the highest quality mineral supplement known, 


*Complete report 
available upon Coronet Defluorinated Phosphate is 
request supplied in two grades to meet your 
feed supplement requirements: 
17% P 14.5% P 
Grade 
Phosphorus, 
Total 17% min. 14.5% min. 
Phosphorus 
Available 
in 0.4% HC1/16.8% min. | 14.3% min. 
Calcium [34.0% min. | 34.0% min. 
Fluorine 0.17% max}0.145% max 


COMPANY 


Distributed by 


RECT 
NEW) YORK 


A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


The Atlantic Supply Company 
17 West Mount Royal Ave. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


wer - 
Have 


“She was standing in front of 
these bags I was moving .. . her 
dress sorta blended right in with 
them, and .. .” 


chicks will have to be increased. In 
the past our attention has been di- 
rected toward production rate more 
than toward production efficiency; 
nevertheless, because of the effect of 
rate on efficiency there have been 
notable improvements in efficiency. 
The trend of rate of egg production 
per hen is still definitely upward. 
There is no indication that it has 
reached a maximum. Hence, we can 
still expect increases in efficiency re- 
sulting from increased production 
rate. In addition, we shall also be 
giving more attention to getting ex- 
tra production efficiency into every 
bag of feed at the lowest possible 
cost. 

The laying chicken doesn’t watch 
her calories, but the laying chicken of 
tomorrow will have this service per- 
formed for her. 

HOGS NEED 2 GAL. WATER 

NEWARK, DEL. Hogs need at 
least 2 gal. of water a day per hog. 
For bigger profits, keep a supply of 
water before them all the time, re- 
minds the Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 


BAG CLOSERS 


M-100 HEAVY DUT 
SUSPENDED MODEL 


Sews cloth, paper, 
multi-wall bags. 
Largely used by 
alfalfa meal 
dehydrators. 


PORTABLE 
MODEL H-150 


For information on 
these and other 
heavy duty, port- 
able, stationary 
and conveyor 
models of bag 
closing sewing ma- 
chines, write 
Dept. F. 


Minneapolis Sewing Machine Co. 
4865 Osseo Road 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 
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Training Pullets 

Start 
layers 
ranve, 
cleaner 


training pullets to be good 
while they are still out on 
and they will respond with 
eggs this fall and winter in- 


doors, says Sam F. Ridlen of the 
University of Illinois. Pullets should 
be taught what nests are for by pro- 


viding nests for them on range be- 


fore they start laying, he suggests. 
Mr. Ridlen says many floor eggs in 
the hen house result from. pullets’ 


having to lay on the floor of the 
shelter or on the ground. 

fastening some nests 
range shelter or 
some can be put 


range 

He advises 
at the back of the 
brooder house, or 


under a tree. The farmer can use 
orange crates or the same type of 
nests that he plans to use in the 
laying house. If the farmer plans 
to use Community nests in the house, 
he should use them on range, too. 

As pullets come into production, 
the farmer may find soft- 
shelled eggs, Mr. Ridlen notes. These 


soft shells will usually disappear as 
the pullets continue to lay. But the 
farmer can help do away with soft 
shells by feeding plenty of some 
source of calcium and by feeding a 
ration that contains plenty of vita- 
min D 
Mr. Ridlen points out 
pullets get used to their new quar- 
ters, the farmer can use some of 
the range feeders and waterers. 
Fowl Typhoid 
Careless disposal of dead birds is 
one of the most serious problems in 
the control of fowl typhoid in chick- 
en and turkey flocks, says Dr. Hugh 
Cartrite of the Gonzales, Texas, Ex- 
periment Station. He says birds dy- 


that until 


ing from typhoid harbor the germs 
for many weeks afterward. And, he 
adds, since some farmers persist in 


throwing such dead birds along roads 
and in ravines instead of burning or 
burying them, the dead birds con- 
tinue as a menace to nearby flocks 
much longer than they should. 

Dr. Cartrite says that in many 
respects fowl typhoid is more serious 
pullorum, for it continues as 
throughout the life of the 
poultry, while pullorum does most 
of its damage within the first three 
weeks of the brooding period. A 
careful testing program for all breed- 
ing birds is an excellent means of 
spotting both typhoid and pullorum 


than 
a killer 


THE UBIKO 
MILLING 
co. 


WATER SOLUBLE « FAT SOLUBLE 
VITAMINS - ANTIBIOTICS 
In Any Combination at 
Desired Potencies 


RUDY 
ESCHENHEIMER CO. 
Midwest Distributor 

Box 147, 


VITAMINS, INC. 
809 W. 58th Street 
Chicago 21, 


Chillicothe, Mo. 


carriers, Dr. Cartrite says. He goes 
on to say that keeping poultry from 
drinking from mud puddles and sur- 
face tanks would prevent much of the 
typhoid present. 


Summer Shelters 
Summer shelters for 
are increasing in popularity, 


laying hens 
accord- 


Genuine Cane BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


€ NORTH AMERICAN TRADING & IMPORT CO., INC. 


LARGEST IMPORTERS OF BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES IN THE UNITED STATES 
1429 WALNUT STREET + PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa. 


ing to Silas McHenry of the Uni- 


Don’t let 

WEEVILS 
eat the heart 
out of | 
stored grain! 


YOUR CUSTOMERS’ GRAIN 
AND YOUR GRAIN 

CAN BE PROTECTED FOR 

AN ENTIRE STORAGE SEASON 
WITH ONLY ONE APPLICATION OF 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

When weevils and other rage insects finish their 
destructive work, they have eaten the heart out of your 
stored grain. It weighs less, it has less feeding value 
and it is worth less. But you can protect stored grain 
from weevils — for an entire storage season with only 
one application — even in open cribs or bins. Use Pyre- 
none Grain Protectant, or on wheat, Pyrenone Wheat 
Protectant. 

Only 10 pounds of Pyrenone Grain Protectant will 
treat 100 bushels of corn — shelled corn, ear corn or 
even corn in the shuck. Of course, the Protectant can't 
get through the shuck to kill, but it will kill off the 


sto 


Sell... and Use... 


Wicked 
Willie 
Weevil 


US 
ycts Corporation 
of Pyrenone insecticides for the farm, food processing, transporta- 


GRAIN PROTECTANT 
WHEAT PROTECTANT 


weevils that try to move from one ear to another and 
in even this way the Pyrenone will more than pay for 
itself. And on the ear corn and shelled corn, the 
Pyrenone gives excellent season-long protection. 

Yet Pyrenone Protectants have no hazards to you 
or your customers who apply it, to livestock when fed 
treated grain, to grain that is used for seed, or to the 
grain that is used for milling. That’s because Pyrenone 
is non-ftoxcre to pe ople or animals —but death to weevils! 

Protect your grain — not only its weight and appear- 
but also its food value. Grain in the bin is like 
in the bank — it must be protected! 


ance, 
money 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PROTECTANTS 


Industrial Chemicals Co. Division of National Distillers Prod 


120 Broadway New York 5, N. Y., manufacturers 


tion, storage and allied fields 
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pays for itself many times over! 
— 
| 
2 


This is the PENNY that could make the difference between profit and loss on 
a bird! 

You’re serving your customers well when you stress the fact that buying 
feed with MEGASUL Nitrophenide Lederle included is the finest low-cost 
“insurance” they can have against COCCIDIOSIS LOSSES! 

Below, in simple arithmetic, is the story of the ‘pay-off penny” you can tell 
or write to your customers: 


----------SHOW your customers how MEGASUL pays off!.________. 


! 


“Mr. BROILER GROWER ! You pay only 1¢ extra per bird, or $10 per 1,000 


_ birds, to give feeds containing MEGASUL continuously from hatching to 12 weeks. 


“Here’s how you get your money back! 


1. You need to save only 14 more birds from coccidiosis out of 1,000 started. 
14 birds, total weight at market 42 pounds, at 25¢ per pound...... $10.50 


2. You need to save only 167 Ibs. of feed in producing 1,000 marketable broilers 
(0.05 lbs. of feed saved per pound of gain). 167 Ibs. of feed at $6 percwt. . . $10.02 


“And here’s the big pay-off! That's two ways you get your penny back... and 


that’s just the beginning! Actually, MEGASUL will frequently save many times 
more than 14 birds per thousand—and more than 167 lbs. of feed per 1,000 birds! 


“More than that—figure the extra weight MEGASUL helps to put on all 
your birds! Often, it’s more than one-fifth of a pound per bird! You sell 200 or 
more extra pounds of meat per 1,000 birds! 


‘There’s still more! MEGASUL helps make your birds /Jook finer. Buyers 
like ’em—body development is sounder, shanks yellower, feathering better. 


“Buy feeds containing MEGASUL, Mr. Broiler Grower, and get repaid 
many times over!” 


Lederle announces MEGASUL-A9 25% NITROPHENIDE. 
9% ARSANILIC ACID for those who want to use 2 lbs. of 
MEGASUL with the popular amount of ARSANILIC ACID. 


Animal Feed Sales 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza american Cyanamid company New York 20, N. Y. 
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versity of Delaware. He says laying 
shelters provide low cost housing for 
old hens while the laying houses are 
used for new pullets. Mr. McHenry 
says these shelters keep the 
more comfortable during the 
summer than the usual laying house, 
thus helping egg production 

He cites the case of a poultryman 
who has a summer shelter 28x120 ft 
which holds 1,000 hens. Kraft paper 


also 


birds 


on the sides cuts down draft in the 
early spring; it is removed in the 
summer. There is a 10 ft. wide 
at both ends of the 


door 
house to per- 
truck 
Creosoted posts support a metal roof 


mit passage of a tractor or 

In the spring the poultryman moves 
his laying hens from his two-story 
laying house to the 
Hens are culled as they are 
up and loaded into a wagon 


summer shelter 
picked 


body 


Importers and Wholesalers 


with wire sides. Pole-type construc- 
tion with wire sides and metal roof 
keeps down material and labor costs, 
Mr. McHenry says. And, he adds, less 
flour space per bird is necessary un- 
der these conditions 


Lamb Crops 


QOut-of-season breeding to double 
the lamb crop without increasing the 
number of ewes holds much interest 
for some sheep breeders. But U. S. 
Garrigus, head of the sheep division 
at the University of Illinois, believes 


three lamb crops in two years. (2) 
“Flushing” yearling ewes in April 
and May. A wheat or rye pasture, 
together with a grain feed, has been 
successfully used to get 42 to #3 of 
ewes carrying considerable fine-wool 
breeding bred in the spring. This 
system, Dr. Garrigus says, seems to 
be more useful in getting fall-born 
lambs than in getting two lamb 
crops a year 

(3) Use of hormones. Dr. Garrigus 
says this method can be used to a 
limited extent for producing lambs 
for research purposes. But, he says, 
it’s not practical for protucing out- 


it would be more profitable to pro- 
duce more and better sheep with 
present knowledge. So far, he says, 
none of the efforts to get two lamb 
crops a year from each ewe have been 


of-season lambs. (4) Changing the 
relative number of hours of light 
to which a ewe is subjected each 
day. This method is in the experi- 
mental stage and seems unlikely to 
be adapted to practical farm use at 
mentions a number present 


of .. Canadian Screenings 
SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 


Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. Dr 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 of methods which have been tried to * 
get two crops a year. These include 


The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


too successful 


Garrigus 


More Money for Eggs 

R. J. Krueger of Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, example 
= of how it pays the farmer to sell eggs 
on a graded basis. The example shows 
how feed dealers and others can help 
farmers profitable 
market for they don't 
now have one 

Mr. Krueger noted that in one 
Virginia community the only outlet 
for eggs had been so-called “huck- 
ster buyers.” As a result, said, 
there were considerably 
below those in other areas. In an at- 
tempt to improve the situation, State 
Department of Agriculture officials 
called meetings of producers, feed 
dealers, hatcherymen and others in 
the area 

One feed dealer was persuaded to 


herent tendency to breed out of sea- 
method may give 


son. This about 


cites an 


develop a good, 


their eggs if 


egg prices 


begin buying eggs and pay for them 
on a graded basis. A market in Ro- 


anoke was found in which the dealer 


SEEDBURO-HYTROL FOLDING CONVEYOR 
could dispose of the eggs profitably. 


H H As a result, Mr. Krueger said, dur- 
Portable — Low-Priced — One-Man Unit..... 
dealer paid 6¢ a dozen more for 
eggs than the other buyers in the 
| Here's a bagged feed handler | area. 
; When checked recently, the farm 
price of eggs in the community was 
more than 9¢ a dozen above the price 
in a town 20 miles away where the 
“huckster market” was still the only 
outlet 


made for your type of operations! It can help whisk 
heavy bags of feed, shell, and gravel between 
floors or in and out of trucks or freight cars in rec- 


‘ 
VE SPREADS TO MONTANA 
WASHINGTON The swine 
disease, vesicular exanthema, has ap- 
peared for the first time in Montana, 
having been clinically diagnosed in 
Yellowstone County, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. The disease has now been 
reported from 42 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, since June, 1952. 


ord time. Saves manpower, too. And it can handle 


baled straw and hay! 


These are not its only advantages. It is compact 
—folds to half its size. Stores in small space. Ele- 
vates to any angle while in use. Made in 5 sizes, 
10’ to 20’ long. Widely used for between-floors 


handling jobs. Loading end near floor—saves lift- 


ing. All moving parts conc ealed to protect operator 


and products. All controls hydraulically operated. THE NAME 


Flow of materials can be reversed by turn of a 


switch. Welded steel construction—sturdy, lasts a 


CEREALS — 
MEANS QUALITY 


long time. Stacks bagged products four times as 
fast as manually. GUARANTEED against faulty 


materials and workmanship. 


THEO. STIVERS 


Raw Materials to the Feed Industry 


1527 Candler Bidg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 


122 Converse Building, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Gentlemen: Send complete details about the HYTROL PRODUCTS 


Distributed in Nebraska, 


No in 

: n Kansas, No. Missouri, 

RFD and Eastern Colorado by 

WRIGHT W. COCHRAN 
City State 1417 Indian Trail 


Phone 77-7466 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


QUALITY GOES IN BEFORE THE NAME GOES ON 


3 
| 
ob MAIL THE COUPON TODAY! 4 
| SEEDBURO EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
0 
THE 44 A ‘ | “Ray Ewing 
= J CHICAGO 
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Typical Results. 


WITH NITROSAL-FORTIFIED FEED 
John G. Corbett, Clear Springs, Maryland 


No. Age: Avg. Feed 
Birds Weeks Weight Conversion 
4,000 10% 3.24 2.96 
8,000 10% 3.29 2.96 

12,000 10% 3.56 2.80 
16,000 3.17 2.98 
18,000 1% 3.54 2.93 


LIVABILITY 97.4% 


Your Choice 


of TWO PRODUCTS 


John G. Corbett, Clear Springs, 
Maryland and his broiler plant 


Provides Growth Benefits 
Without Coccidiosis Prevention 


Benefits 
Plus Coccidiosis Prevention 


>— Prominent broiler growers everywhere are continually getting highest market 
prices for top quality broilers on feeds containing Dr. Salsbury’s Nitrosal or 
3-Nitro Powder. The remarkable record of extra money-making results is 
unequaled by any other product. 

“On The Alert” For EXTRA FEED PROFITS? Include Dr. Salsbury's 
Nitrosal or 3-Nitro Powder in the feeds you sell. Send for special 
bulletins on Nitrosal, 3-Nitro Powder, 3-Nitro for laying mashes, and 3-Nitro 
for hog feeds. Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles City, Iowa. 


Proven In Field Results on Over 400 MILLION Broilers 


Either Dr. Salsbury’s Nitrosal or 3-Nitro Powder gives your feed these money- 
making growth benefits...even with Vitamin Bx and Antibiotics in the feed. 


Faster Growth - Lower Feed Cost - Redder Combs - Yellower Skin 
Better Feathering - Higher Market Value - More Profit Per Bird 


NITROSAL ALSO PREVENTS COCCIDIOSIS 


3-Nitro Powder For Laying Mashes 3-Nitro Powder For Hog Feeds 


Helps chickens fully mature quicker, de- Provides 27% faster weight gains...on 
velop better with added vitality...for 14% less feed per pound of gain. Makes 
higher egg production. your hog feeds more profitable. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES - Charles City, lowa 


NEW Product 


SALSBURY’S 


PARANATE 


To Reduce Mortality 


Correct Loss of Appetite 
Due To C.R.D.* 
In Chickens 


*Chronic Respiratory Disease 

(Often Called ''Air-Sac’’ Infection) 

Dr. Salsbury’s Paranate is in 
soluble powder form;,for use in 
either feed or poultry drinking 
water. Write for C. R. D. 
Bulletin—contains information 
about Chronic Respiratory 
Disease and Paranate. 


DR. SALSBURY’S LABORATORIES 
Charles City, lowa 
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Every Feed Firm Needs 
a Skipper at the Helm 


VERY feed dealer knows what 
KE, it is to be “short handed,” that 

is, not having enough employees 
to handle business during a rush sea- 
son. It’s a terrific problem to some 
dealers, but some dealers don't worry 
when their business is “short of brain 
power,” 

Here's a typical case of a feed busi- 
ness short of brain power, where the 
dealer worked like a horse. At the 
end of five years this dealer won- 
dered why he hadn't progressed more. 


came to the 


By Martin Francis 


Dealer B 


employees at 


This dealer 
needed three 


really 
his mill, 


but he thought, “If I step in and do 
a lot of work, I'll save the salary 
of one employee. That will amount 


to a couple of thousand or more a 
year, and I can always handle my 
duties as boss in idle moments.” 


Undesirable Result 


What happened? When a farmer 
mill and wanted to talk 
to the owner about a feeding prob- 


lem, or perhaps just to brag a little 
about a big crop or a sale of hogs at 
a high price, he found the dealer 
busy in the mixing room or unloading 


feed. He didn’t have time to talk to 
the farmer. 
And if he did manage to corral 


the dealer’s attention for a few min- 
utes he could see that the other 
was just itching to get back to his 
physical work and that—though he 
tried to disguise it—talking was just 


= 


---and here’s why! 


1. Used burlap bags bring cash... help reduce feed costs. 


2. Burlap is strong...less breakage loss, more shipping 
protection, can take rough handling, won't burst when wet. 


3. Your product keeps better in burlap... porous weave 
reduces mold, spoilage losses. 


Recent surveys made among farmers and 
poultrymen reveal that burlap is the preferred 
packing material ... because burlap offers advan- 
tages that no other packing material can equal. 


Indian Jute burlap has exceptionally high 
strength. Water can’t weaken it. It is imper- 
vious to heat, cold and sunlight. It holds stitch- 
ing well; resists breakage. Thread for thread, it 
is the toughest, most dependable packing mate- 


rial you can buy! 


tadtian 


& 


LAP & 


petitive edge! 


Another advantage that merits serious consid- 
eration—burlap helps you sell. The product 
packed in burlap is worth more to the customer 
because he gets a cash bonus in every used bag. 
Burlap, therefore, gives your product a com- 


If you have questions concerning the advan- 
tages of burlap packing, you are invited to 
write The Burlap Council, 155 East 44th Street, 


New York 17, N. Y. 
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an interruption in a minutely planned 
work schedule. 

Other farmers discovered the same 
thing. While Dealer B was ambitious, 
honest and dependable, he just didn’t 
have much time to talk with farm- 
ers, or advise them about their feed- 
ing problems. He wasn’t warm and 
friendly, he never took them out. to 
lunch on a cold winter day or seemed 
vitally interested in what crops they 
raised. He just seemed to say, “I’m 
honest and Tes got a good product. 
You can depend on me. This is the 
place where you ought to buy.” 

So farmers got to know how Deal- 
er B felt, and they didn’t come to 
him with problems or for advice. 
They only went to his store and mill 
when they had to, buying most of 
their feeds elsewhere. They always 
felt that Dealer B and staff wanted 
to hurry them out of the mill too 
fast. 

Salesmen Treatment 


Dealer B also kept salesmen wait- 
ing overly long, because he felt he 
could not spare the time from the 
mixing department or other duties. 
Of course, he could have hired some- 
body to do this work, but he couldn't 
hire anyone to meet the farmers or 
do the buying and the planning for 
his business. That just had to wait 
until it could be sandwiched in. 

Salesmen who were constantly be- 
ing treated so shabbily didn’t take 
the time to pass on trade winning 
ideas to Dealer B because they knew, 
too, that he was in a hurry to get rid 
of them so he could get back to the 
mixing department. So they saved 
their ideas for other dealers on their 
routes—friendly dealers who showed 
they liked to listen and get sugges- 
tions. 

Advertising Neglect 

The dealer, too, was so busy in the 
mill that he didn’t have much time 
to write advertising. He intended to 
do it at night, but usually he was 
so tired he put it off until the next 
day. The next day was presstime and 
he was still busy in the mixing room, 
so he told the frustrated newspaper 


“Everything for 
every grain 
Elevator, 


Feed Plant and 
Cereal Mill” 


Worlds 


such as 
FISH MEAL 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
BONE MEAL 


Write, wire or teletype 


Est. 1873 Lf Dichortom, 


1400 So. Penn Square Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Phone LOcust 4-5600 Teletype PH 109 


Call 
DANNEN 


FEED INGREDIENTS 
AND GRAIN 


@ Soybean Meal 
@ Cottonseed Meol 


@ Tankage 
@ Meat Scraps 


@ Molasses 

@ Crimped Oats 
@ Crimped Barley 
@ Corn Chop 
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@ Linseed Meal 
@ Alfalfa Meal 
@ Brewers Grain 
@ Oat Meal Feed 
@ Mill Feeds 


DANNEN MILLS, Inc. 
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ad solicitor to “pass it up until next 
week.” 

The net result was that the dealer 
advertised only now and then, and 
other dealers who realized the value 
of advertising, took time to plan ads 
carefully. Some of them gained new 
customers, worth many times more 
than what the Dealer B saved by 
working for six months. 

When it came to collecting, Dealer 
B got into still more trouble. Angrily 
he would tell his bookkeeper that 
people who didn’t pay bills on time 
should be punished in some way. 
Now, he said, he would have to take 
time off from his mixing room work 
and drive into the country and try 
to collect some of that money. 

Usually he was so peeved at having 
to do this work, depriving the mill of 
his physical labor, that he wore a 
scowl all day long, and his voice was 
sharp and truculent as he asked de- 
linquents to pay. He had some harsh 
words with some of them, lost his 
temper a few times and seldom col- 
lected much money, but usually suc- 
ceeded in making enemies of some 
customers who might have been re- 
won to his store and mill. 

Finally he got so crabby even at 
home that his wife gave him a lec- 
ture. “You're working yourself to a 
frazzle down at that mill,” she said. 
“You are trying to do two men’s 
work and you can’t do it. You'll die 
at an early age if you try to keep 
up this pace.” 

“Well,” he snapped. ‘““Maybe you've 
got a better idea. Women always 
think they have.” 

Hire Another Employee 

“You could hire another employee,” 
she suggested wisely, “then you would 
have time to give your business more 
brain power. You could meet every 
customer and greet him. You could 
talk with them and help them solve 
their feed problems. You wouldn't be 
so tired out every day that you 
couldn't supervise your business.” 

“But that would cost too much 
money to do what you say.” 


‘ & 


HAS EVERYTHING! 


His wife shook her head. “You'd 
make more money by seeing that 
your business ran more smoothly. 
You’d have time to think problems 
through, and meet more customers so 
they would buy more. If your em- 
ployees got rushed you could always 
step in and help them for an hour 
or two, or even a few days, but make 
that kind of work second in impor- 
tance. Never forget to be a boss, and 
do all the work a boss is supposed to 
do. And that includes a lot of think- 
ing, planning and selling.” 

The dealer thought over what his 
wife had said. Then he tried her plan. 
To his astonishment he found that 
it worked. His trade increased, and 
his customers were pleased. Now he 
always had time to talk and visit 
with them. At the same time he al- 
ways delegated some employee to 
handle customers’ merchandise needs. 

“I’m giving my brain a work out 
these days, and it’s not half so tiring 
as the other kind of work,” he told 
his wife smilingly. “I’ve found that 
every business needs a supervisor who 
directs operations all the time, but 
who isn’t afraid of dirtying his hands 
in an emergency.” 

The wife was happy, because she 
now had a husband who was more 
cheerful, confident and masterful. No 
longer did he act as if the business 
had him “buffaloed” or frustrated, 
but she could see that he was a mas- 
ter at the helm and enjoying the ex- 
perience. 


ALFALFA MEAL PRODUCTION (toms) 
June, 1953, With Comparisons 


Sun- Dehy- 
cured drated Total 


June, 1953° ..,. 15,400 186,700 202,100 

May, 20638 13,200 71,300 84,500 

BES 18,600 202,800 221,400 

May, 1963 15,500 115,000 130,500 
Season's total: 

April-June, 1953 .. 40,000 279,400 319,400 

April-June, 1952 .. 48,700 349,800 398,500 
*Preliminary. 


Stocks of Alfalfa Meal at Pro- 
ducing Plants in Tons 


June 30, 1953 . 3,400 168,600 172,000 
May 31, 1953 .. 4,400 104,700 109,100 
June 30, 1952 .... 6,800 131,600 138,400 
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MOISTURE TESTER 


; 


ALUMINUM ] 
PORTABLE ELEVATOR 


THE 


aa BURROWS 


WHAT YOU,NEED 


EXACT READINGS 


UNIVERSAL MOISTURE TESTER 


The Universal Moisture Tester is simplicity itself! Look at the 
many “problems” it eliminates: No charts, calculations, no 
separate temperature tests, no batteries or outlets (although 
operating electrically), no special weighing of samples and above 
all, NO COSTLY ERRORS. The Universal is famous for its 
CONSISTENT ACCURACY and you'll also like its sturdy, light- 
weight construction which makes it fully portable. 


LIBERAL 
FREE 
TRIAL 


Write for details 
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Would you like 


new customers like this 
one with 250 milkers” 


*name on request, 


daity feed? 


Use new, improved Ultra-Life Livestock 
Supplement to manufacture better feeds, 
Ultra-Life Livestock Service to make 
better-satisfied customers. 

Write For Details 


Main Office and Plant East St. Louis, Mlinois 


— There's 50 Years of KNOW-HOW 
in each W-W HAMMERMILL 


W-W has been the leader of the 
grinding industry for half a cen- 
tury, and eoch unit thot rolls off 
the production line hos the quality 
thot only such experience can bring. 
Features such os the exclusive Star 
Cylinder, grey cast iron frame to 
cut down vibration, easy-to-release 
hold down levers on hood, no pre- 
grinding principle, tungston carbide 
tipped hammers make it the ham- 
mermill of a lifetime. Yet it requires 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1316-C SHERMAN AVENUE | 


EVANSTON, ILL. 


less horsepower than ony other 
grinder. 


Write for New Catalog of Complete Line 
W-W GRINDER CORP. DEPT. 311 WICHITA, KANSAS 
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MINERALS | 
for feed concentrates — 


COBALT CARBONATE COPPER SULFATE 

COBALT SULFATE COPPER CARBONATE 

COBALT SULFATE COPPER HYDRATE 
MONOHYDRATE MANGANESE SULFATE 

ZINC SULFATE MANGANESE 

ZINC CARBONATE CARBONATE 


All Harshaw Trace Minerals are of uniformly 
good quality. This uniformity enables you to 
more easily maintain the correct per¢entages 
of minerals in your feed concentrates. Be sure 
of your minerals, and be sure of their source 
. .. Let Harshaw supply your requirements. 


Harshaw has a free booklet, ‘‘Cobalt Com- 
pounds and the Use of Cobalt in Animal 
Nutrition’’. Write for your copy. 


| mt HARSHAW CHEMICAL <o. | 


East 97th Street, Cley 
BRANCHES IN PRIN 


HOUSTON 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH 


CINCINNATI DETROIT 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


w 
LOS ANGELES HARSHA 


innesota 


Manufacturers and 
dealers everywhere use 
Minnesota 36% meal or 
pellets. Extra protein 
sharpens appetites, boosts 
production. Wire, write 
or phone for latest 
quotes. 


367 Linseed Meal 


There's a QUALITY DIFFERENCE 
MINNESOTA LINSEED OIL COMPANY 


25—44th Ave. N.E. * Minneapolis 21, Minn. 


DEHYDRATED 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Also All Grades and Grinds Sun-Cured 


STERLING 
1-9511 


THE A. B. CAPLE CO. 


Toledo 5, Ohio 


star was boasting 
of his great popularity to the man- 
“What do you think?” he said 


The theatrical 
ager 
proudly. ““They’re going 
new cigar after me.” 
“Really?” answered the manager. 
“Well, I hope it draws better than 


you do.” 


A guide had been showing a party 
of visitors around a great picture 
gallery. When he was through, he 
said, ‘Now ladies and gentlemen, if 


to name a 


you'd like to ask questions, I'll be 
happy to answer.” 
“Well,” said a woman, “can you 


tell me what brand of polish they use 
to keep these floors so shiny?” 


“Remember, children,” said the 
teacher, “it is always better to give 
than receive.” 

“That's exactly what my father 
says,” said one of the children. 

“Your father must have a heart of 
gold,” said the teacher. “‘What is his 
profession?” 

“He’s a boxer.” 


The Senator needed a_ secretary 
and a psychologist invited him down 
to watch the examination of candi- 
dates for the job. The psychologist 
called in the first girl and asked, 
“What's twuv and two?” Her answer 


was prompt. “Four.” The second girl 
thought a moment, suspecting a 
catch and said, “Twenty-two.” The 
third and last applicant whispered, 
“Four but it could be twenty-two.” 

After they had gone he said to the 
Senator: ‘Those tests were very re- 
vealing. The first girl has a conven- 
tional mind: to her two and two is 
always four. The second girl has im- 
agination; she realized it might be 
twenty-two. The third girl is a com- 
bination of both. She’s practical and 
at the same time has imagination. 
Clearly she will make the best sec- 
retary. Now which would you like?” 

Without hesitation the Senator an- 
swered, “I'll take the one in the yel- 
low sweater.” 


Two drunks were playing with a 
flashlight, switching it on and off. 
Finally one of them threw the beam 
up toward the ceiling and said, “I bet 
you can’t climb up that beam.” The 
other shook his head and replied, “No, 
siree, you can’t get me to try that. 
Just as soon as I got to the top, you’d 


turn it off.” 


Lady (to new chauffeur): “Clar- 
ence, I am not accustomed to calling 
my chauffeurs by their first names. 
What is your surname?” 

Chauffeur: “Darling, madam.” 

Lady: “Drive on, Clarence.” 


The tweedy type was sporting a 
new convertible. ““How’s the pick-up,”’ 


asked a friend, looking over the 
gleaming vehicle admiringly. 
“Darned if I know,” answered 


tweedy. “The wife insists on going 
with me all the time so I haven’t had 
a chance to find out.” 


‘There's a boy called John Simp- 
son working here. May I see him? 
I'm his grandfather.” 

“You've just missed him. He’s gone 
to your funeral.” 


DEHYDRATED & 
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Pasted Open Mouth 


IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF QUALITY 
CAREFUL WORKMANSHIP —AND 


MORE THAN 100 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


Sewn 
Open Mouth | 


PLACE YOUR NEXT ORDER 
_ WITH CHASE! 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 309 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES — STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
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Veteran and Novice Feed Dealers 


All Subject to Business Perils 


By Albert Bammel!l 


S we grow older certain changes 
take place in our habits of 


living thinking. These 
changes are reflected in merchandis- 
ing, in all types of business—if we 
will but see them and recognize 
them. And, seeing them, we must 
make allowances, and guide our busi- 
nesses accordingly. 

I have seen this typical situation 
time and again in many states in the 
past 15 years. You probably have 
seen it happen, too. 

Dealer A started in business in a 
small town, with limited capital. He 
was strong, friendly, ambitious and 
not afraid of work. He was deter- 


mined to make his business succeed, 
and at age 30, Ke figured he could do 
it in five years. 

He worked hard, put in long hours, 
sacrificed his week ends just to get 
odd jobs done around the mill, write 
advertising, etc. He was always will- 
ing to visit farmers, help them with 
their feed and farm problems, and 
naturally, he made many friends. 


Success Achieved 


With this sort of program, Deal- 
er A was on his way to success in 
the feed business in five years. In 
10 years, he was the biggest dealer 
in the locality, had a modern mill 


and store, properly equipped, and 
looked as if he was on the way to 
still bigger things. 

3ut right here is where he began 
to slip, so to speak. He slowed up, 
and so did his interest in the busi- 
ness. Where formerly he had always 
been willing to entertain new adver- 
tising and merchandising ideas which 
had a chance to succeed, he now 
smiled, when they came his way, 
and said, “Well, I guess we'll stick 
with what we did before. It worked 
out pretty well, and will do so again.” 

In other words, this dealer began 
to get conservative. Reaching a cer- 
tain stage in his business career, he 


what 
USER 
says 
about the 


and No. 1200 Z/p Cob Blower 


@ Proven in daily use, the new Triumph No. 1200 
Corn Sheller and the new Triumph No. 1200 Zip Cob Blower 
are the first noteworthy improvements in large capacity shell- 
ing since the days of the “husking bee”. They shell the corn 
— separate — and remove the cobs and husks. They handle 
large capacities of machined picked corn quickly and efficient- 
ly, even when the corn is full of husks and high in moisture. 


These machines lower shelling costs by reducing the cost 
of the machinery and its installation; — by eliminating the 
worst fire and rock damage hazards; — by reducing shelled 


corn losses; — by shelling the corn faster; — and the efficient, 


low cost disposal of cobs and husks by air. They make 
receiving of ear corn as easy as receiving of small grains. 


For full details . . . 


Write for Bulletin No. 109 


Above; Triumph No. 1200 Sheller and No, 1200 
Cob Blower Installed at Coldwater (Mich.) Co-op. 


Below; Exterior View of Plant. 


tried to stabilize his business and nail 
it to a certain spot, expecting it to 
continue to make a big profit. Al- 
though he now had the money for 
expansion, he did not have the in- 
terest to expand. He was satisfied 
to go along with conditions as they 
were. He had reached a stalemate 
and he didn’t realize it. 


Competition Develops 

By this time another live wire 
young fellow had entered the feed 
field in that town. Dealer A grinned 
as he watched the new dealer work 
his head off to succeed. He knew 
the chap was short on capital, equip- 
ment, stock, etc., everything except 
ambition and willingness to serve. 
He felt sorry for the young dealer, 
but thought him rather foolish to try 
to make a dent in a territory already 
nailed down by a successful dealer. 

In five years this new dealer was 
doing a thriving business. He was 
ready to expand. Dealer A woke up 
to the fact one day that his mill 
was not up to standard any more, 
that his retail store fixtures were 
out of date, that he was taking things 
easy and that his annual volume was 
slipping. He didn’t want to change; 
he wanted to go on as before, but 
he realized he must make a change 
to keep more of his business from 
going to the second dealer, who had 
developed into mighty strong com- 
petition. 

Reawakening 

So he hired a couple of young em- 
ployees, replacing older ones, trained 
the new fellows, uniformed them and 
told them to go “all out’ to please 
customers. He instituted a_ profit- 
sharing arrangement with employees, 
at the suggestion of one of his sources 
of supply. He also contacted a couple 
of retired farmers, trained them and 
then hired them to visit farmers in 
the trade area and sell and visit. 

Then he remodeled his retail store, 
put in new fixtures, better lights, 
painted the mill and store, resur- 
faced the parking lot, put in some 
new mill machinery, stepped up his 
advertising, did some sales promo- 
tion, started a birthday list greet- 
ing service, and instituted live dem- 
onstrations on feeding. 

The dealer himself didn't attend 
so many luncheon meetings and spent 
more time on the sales floor shaking 
hands with farmers, visiting and oc- 
casionally he would drive into the 
country to see them. Once again he 
got close to the heart of the farm- 
ing community. 

He forced himself to ask his sup- 
ply salesmen each time they came to 
visit him, ““‘What do you think I can 
do to increase my business?” 


Veteran—Don’t Stand Still 

The aging feed dealer can take 
himself in hand and say, “I know 
I’m getting conservative, and that’s 
natural. But I don’t want to get so 
conservative that it will hurt my 
pocketbook. I’m going to profit by 
experience and judgment. But at the 
same time I know that the world 
changes, that business progress and 
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efficiency come about and I want to 
take advantage of them to make my 
business grow still more. I don’t 
want to stand still. I want to move 
ahead with the world. My business 
shall not be dated. It shall be as 
flexible as any. If I stick to this 
program I can keep pace with any of 
them and make money.” 


Newcomer—Move Cautiously 

Regarding age, the young feed deal- 
er can say to himself, “I know I am 
young, full of vigor and have plenty 
of ambition. I'm short on experience 
and judgment, so I must be extra 
careful that I don't follow every 
will o’ the wisp sales and promotion 
idea tossed my way. If I continue 
to work hard and inteiligently I can 
become a success in this business, 
but I mustn’t think it’s got to come 
in two or three years. One or two 
years longer to reach the goal won't 
make much difference. I don’t want 
to over-expand myself out of busi- 
ness. You can't stretch available capi- 
tal too far, and stiil stay in business.” 

I've talked with enterprising young 
feed dealers who told me with fire 
in their eager young eyes, “This 
store is just the beginning of a chain 
of feed stores. Why be satisfied with 
one store? Why not have more and 
make more money? That's my aim.” 

Ambition like this is splendid. It 
is made of the stuff which has built 
America so rapidly, but ambition 
needs to be controlled, too. It needs 
to be kept within practical bounds. 
I have visited some of these young 
feed dealers five years later and 
heard them say, “I may open another 
store one of these days, but this mill 
and store takes all my energy right 
now.” 

So, oldster, don't let down too 
soon, and youngster, don’t tackle too 
much at one time. Age will make a 
difference in your thinking. Be pre- 
pared to handle it to your best ad- 
vantage. 

GRAIN, FEED GROUP 
COMMITTEES NAMED 

ST. LOUIS—R. C. Booth, president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. has named members who will 


INVESTIGATE 


@ Steamed ROLLED OATS 
@ Steamed CRIMPED OATS 
@ PULVERIZED OATS 


Write for information 
DES MOINES OAT 
PRODUCTS CO. 


Phone 6-3155 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Year Round Supply— 
Stable Low Cost 


HOMOGENIZED 
CONDENSED FISH 
FIVE PLANTS 


IN 
FULL PRODUCTION 


St, Boston 10, Mess | 


ING PROCESS co. 


serve on the resolutions and nomina- 
tions committees at the annual con- 
vention in Galveston, Sept. 21-22. 

Members of the association have 
been asked to submit suggested reso- 
lutions. Resolutions adopted at the 
annual meeting serve as association 
policy for the coming year. Half the 
members of the board are to be re- 
placed or elected again this year. 
The nominations committee asks for 
recommendations from the whole 
membership. 

The men named to the two commit- 
tees are: 

Nominations Committee: F. C. 
Daniels, Cooperative Feed Dealers, 
Inc., 602 Marine Midland Bldg., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y.; Madison Clement, 
Clement Grain Co., P. O. Box 1367, 
Waco, Texas; P. C. Knowlton, Check- 
erboard Elevator Co., Merchants’ Ex- 
change, St. Louis; Frank Heffelfinger, 
King Midas Feed Mills, 660 Grain Ex- 
change, Minneapolis; E. R. Warren, 
Warren Grain Co., Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., San Francisco. 

Resolutions Committee: Vern 
Savitz, 716 Peyton Blidg., Spokane; 
E. E. Allison, Allison, Steinhart & 
Zook, Board of Trade Bldg., Indian- 
apolis; S. Dean Evans, Sr., Simpson, 
Evans & Laybourn Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; Dan A. Southwell, Southwell 
Grain Corp., Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Buffalo; and Carl Newberry, 
W. B. Johnston Grain Co., Enid, Okla. 
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futures 
soybeans, oil, meal 


Call ARTHUR C. HARRISON at STATE 2-1700, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Our direct wires to the Memphis Merchants Exchange, New York 
Produce Exchange, New York Cotton Exchange and the Chicago 
Board of Trade enable us to render unexcelled service to the trade. 


Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


MEMBERS 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Merchants Exchange of Memphis 
New York Stock Exchange 
and Other Principal Commodity 
and Security Exchanges 


One Wall st. 
New York 3 
Digby 4-0700 


231 8. La Salle st, 
Chicago 4, TH, 
ST. 2-1700 


Distributed in lowa. by 


V. A. MAGNUSON 


SALES COMPANY 


804 10th Street West Des Moines, lowe 
Des Moines 9 - 7897 


Some vitamin E never gets this far 


I has been a long time and a lot 
has happened since the seeds 
and grains in this feed were har- 
vested. That's why a lot of the 
natural vitamin E that was once 
present is gone. For vitamin E as 
it appears in nature is mostly in 
an unstable form that disappears 
in milling, mixing, and storage. 
And what vitamin E is left often 
isn’t in the form the birds can use 
best. 


It's a simple matter to make 
sure of the vitamin E content of 
your feeds. With Myvamix Vita- 
min E. Feed Supplement you can 
count on 20,000 International 
Units of Vitamin E in every pound 
on a soybean meal base. It's in the 
form of d-alpha-tocophery] acctate 
This 1s the form that’s most po- 
tent biologically, and tests have 
shown 100%, stability after as long 
as six months’ storage at 100 F. 


A collection of summaries of recent scientific research on 
vitamin E in animal nutrition is available without 


charge. 


leaders in research and production of vitamin £ 


To find out how easy and inex- 
pensive it is to add Myvamix Vi- 
tamin E. Feed Supplement to your 
products, write to Distillation 
Products Industries, Rochester 3, 
N. Y. Sales offices: New York and 
Chicago * W. M. Gillies and 
Company, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco * Grandone, Inc., Need- 
ham, Mass. * Charles Albert Smith 
Limited, Montreal and Toronto 


“Myvomix” is a trade-mark 


Also... vitamin A... distilled monoglycerides 
+. more than 3500 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries is« division o¢ Eastman Kodak Company 
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Man’s Ancient Foe 
By Edwin Muller, in United 


Nations World 
Oo of the deadliest enemies of 
the human race is the common 
grasshopper. 

x The grasshopper, with a few minor 
changes, turns into the locust. All 
through history locusts have been 
the scourge of mankind. Now they 
are threatening the entire food sup- 
ply of one fourth of the earth's in- 
habitants. 

One of the world’s worst locust 
plagues occurred in 1951-52. It cen- 
tered in the middle east —-in Iran, 
[raq, Jordan, Arabia. Throughout 
hundreds of thousands of square miles 
every green and growing thing was 
cut down and destroyed. 

This year the plague extends all 
the way from the jungles of central 
Africa to the foothills of the Hima- 
layas. The 400 million inhabitants of 
India and Pakistan are in the threat- 
ened area, The year 1953 looks like a 
critical one. 


ingredients only, 
and savings! 


Handy batch-size bags sim- 
plify final mixing — assure 
accuracy. Just add a bag 


q of your special premix to 
each batch of feed, that’s 
all. Easy to handle, easy to 
use. More savings! More 
convenience! 
One order replaces seat- Any combination of vitamins, 
tered buying. One product 
replaces many individual 

ingredients... eliminates | || pany can save 
shortages and unbalanced J, time-tested service. 
inventories. Automati- 
cally stops chief causes of obligation. 
waste and shrinkage. 
You center responsibility for stability and 
potency of your fortifier . . . assure yourself 
and your customers of uniform, generous forti- 

fication... hold old custom- SY 
<= ers, make new ones. You 4000 S. Richmond Sirest ‘3 
7\ have more time to concen- 
trate on the main job— 


Buying your vitamins, trace 
minerals and antibiotics 
premixed by Dawe’s Pre- 
scription Service eliminates 
the errors and losses caused 
by unskilled labor handling 
costly materials in minute 
amounts. Yet, you pay for 
Think of the convenience 


sales. Any way you figure, 
Dawe’s Prescription Serv- 
ice means an improvement 
in your business operations. 


Storm Cloud—Stand with 
green field of grain 
sunny day. A small, dark 
pears on the horizon. It 
like an oncoming storm cloud. Soon 
the sun is blotted out and the 
vibrates with a deep humming 
As if at a signal, the 
settles. The 
now the field has chan; 
to brown and its whole 
crawling. The locusts work 
but thoroughly. They eat the grain 
the leaf, the stalk——right down to the 
bare earth. Even wooden fence posts 
are half eaten 
When the 


@ Like a 
me ina on a 
cloud ap- 
grows fast, 
alr 
whole swarm 
but 


green 


Sun appears again 
red from 
surface is 


slowly 


away. 


swarm rises and flies on, 


the green field has become a desert 
and not only that field. As far as 
you can see, all the fields have been 


laid waste. 

@A Large Swarm may number 500 
million locusts and cover 200 square 
miles; one swarm covered 2,000 
square miles. Lighting on railroad 
tracks, locusts have stopped trains; 


your company through Dawe’s Prescription Service. 


valuable service enables you to buy 


can easily cost you much less than what you are now doing! 


the wheels of the locomotive spin, un- tances he flies, not like a bird, but 


able to plow through the crushed 
masses 

They travel extraordinary distances 
A swarm has been found 4,000 miles 
from the place where it was hatched 
Another was sighted at sea 1,200 
miles from the nearest land. Ordi- 
narily swarms fly low, but they have 
been known to cross 15,000-foot 
mountains. 

A locust—or grasshopper—is a very 
efficient machine. His light-yet-tough 
coat of armor is resistant to acids 
that would eat away the flesh and 
bones of a man. His teeth are durable 
and his jaw muscles are powerful: 
he has even been known to make 
headway munching on the wooden 
handles of farm tools. A small swarm 
of 50 million locusts can consume 
6 000 tons of vegetation. 

The grasshopper-locust doesn’t need 
his wings for short distances. He can 
jump 150 times his own length; the 
equivalent for a man would be a 
standing high jump over the 
Washington monument long dis- 


well 


For 


y 


Real savings on feed fortification operations are available to 


This 


your vitamins, trace 


minerals and antibiotics custom-blended to your own prescrip- 


tion and custom-packed to meet your own requirements. And it 


! 


Dawe’s, the pioneer of multiple vitamin fortification, is your 


FIRM — 


ADDRESS 


' 

| 

| 
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| 

| 

| 
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best source of custom blends. 


money and increase efficiency 


Send 


As the world’s oldest and largest 


specialists in vitamin products for feeds, and as basic producers 
of both vitamins and antibiotics, Dawe’s offers you the widest 
selection of ingredients and the most complete service, includ- 


ing helpful Cooperation with your own nutrition department. 


trace minerals and antibiotic 


are available through Dawe’s Prescription Service. Your com- 


through this 


the coupon now. There is no 


Wewes Laborafories, Inc. 


Chicago 32, Illinois 


How can we make real savings using Dawe's Prescription Service? 
Please send detailed information. 


like a plane. 


@ He Has Two Sets of Wings: the 
outer rigid set is held in position of 
a plane’s wings; the soft inner wings 
vibrate rapidly and serve as the pro- 
peller. On his head is a patch of hairs 
with which he can tell the direction 
of air currents, enabling him to take 
off and land into the wind. 

This remarkable insect is an annual 

born in the spring, dying in the 
fall. Late in the autumn the female 
bores into the earth with the hard, 
pointed tip of her body, deposits her 
eggs (about 200 of them), then dies 

When the young are hatched in 
the spring they begin eating every- 
thing in sight. They grow fast, shed- 
ding and renewing their shells six 
times before maturity. The wings 
come with the adult stage of growth 

Is every grasshopper the dreaded 
locust? The grasshoppers in your gar- 
den are comparatively harmless be- 
cause they are solitary creatures. But 
in hot, semi-desert countries certain 
species develop in tremendous num- 
bers in a good year, when forage is 
abundant. If a bad year follows, the 
grasshoppers gather in places where 
food is most plentiful. 

This proximity excites them and 
they begin to breed rapidly. Minor 
physical changes occur. They eat 
more; the more they eat the more 
they breed. The process goes on and 
on and the numbers rise to astronomi- 
cal figures. Sometimes in a breeding 
area there are 5,000 eggs to the 
square yard; such an area can cover 
188,000 acres. 


We have no problem more in the 
public awareness than butter. Even 
this product, confronted with com- 
petition and stacked to the ceiling in 
government warehouses, could be 
moved into consumption if dairy 
products were realistically priced and 
effectively merchandised. The butter 
trade is now working out its own 
solution; we shall see this product 
restored to a competitive position in 
the market place. The seeming sur- 
plus will disappear. The fact is if 
each family were to eat % lb. more 
butter per week, there would be no 
government purchase program on 
this commodity.—Ezra T. Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, in an ad- 
dress before the National Restaurant 
Assn. 


NEW BAGS Usep 


COTTON - BURLAP - PAPER 


BEEDLE-WHITON CO 
476 Cleveland Ave. Ne. 
ST. PAUL 4, MINN, - NEstor 6346 


WORLD'S FINEST HAMMERMILL 


1953 “JAY BEE” 


J.B. SEDBERRY, INC. 


FRANKLIN, TENN. 


Fafard 


Is The Finest 


PEAT MOSS 


You Try It, You'll Like It 
CONRAD FAFARD, Inc. 


P.O. Box 774 \Fs), Springfield, Mass. 
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If you have money to throw away, 


don’t read this. 
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but... 


if you would like to save up to $1.40 
per thousand bags in your multiwall bag 
closing operation, you should ask your 
Bemis salesman about our method of 
reducing wastage of tape, thread 

and filler cord. 


How many multiwalls do you close 

a month? Multiply that by $1.40 per 
thousand and you'll get your 

potential saving. 

Bemis Packaging Service can probably 
suggest still other ways to do your bag 
packing and handling better. Ask 

your Bemis Man for the complete story. 


Bemis 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2,Mo. e Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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That's what the customer 
said to this TUXEDO 


He was looking at the guar- 
anteed analysis of a 100Ib. 
hag of the new Tuxedo Com- 
plete Egg Ration. Sure 
enough, down close to the 
bottom, the analysis lists 


.00025% Potassium lodide. 


“Who counts 25 parts in a hundred thousand?” 
he wanted to know. 
The 
**Early and Daniel does, that’s who,”’ he replied. Mister, if 
they say something is in a feed, you can bet your bottom dollar 
it’s in there, in the amount they say it is! 


fuxedo Dealer grinned. 


“What's more, if they put it in, even 25 parts in a hundred 
thousand, you can be positive it’s in there for a mighty good 
reason—a,reason that'll show up in your profit figures at the end 


of a season!’ 
said the Customer. *“*No Tuxedo 


“Pil go along with that, 
feed | ever used ever let me down.” 

No wonder Tuxedo is a great name in feeds today. Back of 
every bag of feed is 72 years of telling the plain, simple facts about 
feed values. Dealers and cusiomers alike know that, and appreci- 
ate it. 

Drop into our Cincinnati Plant sometime and let us show you 
how we count 25 parts in a hundred thousand —it’s kind of inter- 
esting! 


Our 72nd fo* 
THE EARLY & DANIEL COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO Year /* 


ab. 


a 
W. PRATT COMPA 
PRODUCERS and DISTRIBUTOR. 


H SOLUBLE 
CENTRATES | 
Chicago 6, Il. 


co 


20 North Wacker Drive 


Feed Research 


(Continued from page 24) 


with either the high or the lower 
levels of dehydrated alfalfa meal and 
Alaska peas. Also, the pigs on this 
ration developed a severe dermatosis 
scaly skin). However, 
satisfactory weight gains and effi- 
cient feed utilization were obtained 
when herring fish meal was used as 
a supplement. In this trial, as in the 
first, pigs fed pelleted feeds made 
faster average daily gains, required 
less feed per 100 Ib. of gain, and 
wasted less feed than pigs fed the 
non-pelleted feeds. 


(roughened, 


COMMENTS: 

The evidence presented in this ar- 
ticle clearly shows that pelleting a 
pig feed containing relatively unpal- 
atable ingredients is of value. It was 
found that average daily gain was 
definitely improved and that consid- 
erably less feed was required to pro- 
duce 100 lb. of gain when the feed 
was fed in pelleted form. The reduc- 
tion in feed requirement per unit of 
gain is an important consideration 
for both the swine raiser and the feed 
manufacturer since it represents a 
real saving in the cost of producing 
market pigs. While it is to be expect- 
ed that pigs fed a more palatable 
ration would waste less feed than the 
pigs in these experiments, it is a 
common observation that pigs tend 
to sort and waste even highly palata- 
ble rations 

It should be pointed out that on 
the basis of present feed prices and 
pelleting charges, a saving of only 
12 to 15 lb. of feed per 100 Ib. of gain 
is enough to pay for the cost of pel- 
leting. Also it has been found that 
pelleting is an aid in getting baby 
pigs started on dry feed. Apparently 
baby pigs prefer pellets because they 
are less dusty and the pellets give 
them a form of feed to bite and chew 
on. 

An interesting result obtained in 
these experiments was that a high 
level of dehydrated alfalfa meal in a 
pelleted ration produced good growth 
and feed efficiency when the ration 
was properly supplemented. 


- 


FEED STORE OPENING 

SCHUYLER,’ NEB.—- The Colfax 
County Feed & Seed Store was host 
to a large gathering when the firm 
staged the grand opening of its new 
building. Prizes were awarded and 
5% of the cash receipts were turned 
| over to the city’s hospital. 


CORN SHELLER 


Every detail of the Bryant Corn Sheller has been engineered to 
give you, the operator, maximum profits. Rugged construction . . . 
efficient operation . . . minimum maintenance, are just a few of 
the many advantages of owning a Bryant Sheller. Also available 
with Built-in-Crusher to protect against stones. We invite compari- 
son. . . look around, but be sure and see the Bryant. 


Please send us complete information about 
the Bryont Heavy-Duty Corn Sheller. 


NAME 


|_| 


STREET 


city 


BRYANT ENGINEERING CO. 


IN DEPENDABILIT 
IN OPERATING 


PORT HURON 
MICHIGAN 


What 
Price 
Glory? 


By Will Larlee 


TRANGELY enough—when you 

know the answer—you might 

be surprised that the question, 
“What price glory?,” isn’t asked 
more often of us in the feed business. 
What is the price of glory—or popu- 
larity—to the feed salesman, the feed 
dealer, everyone whose job depends 
on selling more feed? The price is a 
bargain, and the reward runs high. 

There is only a price or cost in 
effort, gathering facts to promote the 
glory (how well they sell) of your 
feeds and other merchandise. 

When you have ended any particu- 
lar contest or sales push, do you make 
use of the sales or tonnage gains” 
How often do you show boosts in 
starting feed sales, in orders for a new 
line of chick feeders, or in a run on 
your latest stock of power mowers as 
proof material in the store or on re- 
sale? The same question could be 
asked about making the most of in- 
creases in demand for your other 


merchandise. Perhaps tonnage im- 
provement, jumps in sales volume, 
won't always reach 100% or any 


near sensational figure, but you will 
have some turnover showing sharp 
improvement. Often there are good 
stories behind the better performance 
(extra sales effort, testimonials, some 
use of advertising). The change for 
the better—in itself—is a proof story 
natural just as effective as success 
stories from local feeders. Don’t over- 
look popularity proof. 

Look over your tonnage and sales 


Kolon Trading Co., Inc. 
BROKERS 
FISH MEAL—BONE MEAL 
@ DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 38, N.Y. 
PHONE: BEckman 3-8870 TWX MY 1.2063 


@ FEED 
INGREDIENTS 


16 arcisce 22 
ACTION EXPERIENCE INTEGRITY KNOWLEDGE 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
612 Bulletin Bidg. Phila. 7, Pa. 


TO MAKE YOUR FEEDS COMPLETE IN 
TRACE MINERAL 
CONTENT, USE 


MAGEHL'S 


Only 1 Pound 
Needed for a 
Ton of Feed 
.. + Supplies an exact, balanced biend 
of stabilized iodine, manganese sul- 
phate, copper, cobalt, nickel, iron, 
boron and zinc. 

Write for complete information 


THE HERMAN NAGEL CO. 


53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, UL 


CONCENTRATE 


in 4 Dealer. | | 

Thousand? | 

NG) 

TUXEDO FEEDS 

| For Livestock and Poultry | | 


END ALL THIS CONFUSION... 


Is too much of your time spent with suppliers’ salesmen? 
Trying to decide which among scores of conflicting “expert” 
recommendations is best for you? Are new nutritional dis- 
coveries, formula work, and fortification problems constantly 
claiming time you should be devoting to sales? They’re 
probably taking far too much time unless you have an ex- 
tensive professional staff and research facilities. But they 


shouldn’t—and they needn’t! 


You can relieve yourself of these and other related 
problems through Dawe’s famous Vitamelk program. Here’s 


how it works! 


Every user of Vitamelk has at his disposal, without 
cost, Dawe’s feed engineering services. Dawe’s Formula 
Audit Bureau will analyze your present feeds and provide 
you with exclusive new formulas to meet your special needs. 
It will take over the continuing responsibility for evaluating 
and applying the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 
And, Dawe’s Nutritional Information Service will regularly 
keep you informed of new scientific developments affecting 


your business. 


Dawe’s Quality Control Laboratory, Chemical and Biolog- 
ical Laboratories, Nutritional Research Department and 
Farm Research Station provide a wide range of other 


essential feed engineering assistance. 


PROGRAM YOUR BUSINESS THE VITAMELK WAY! 


By fortifying your feeds with Dawe’s Vitamelk, you 
simplify and improve your fortification. You enjoy the bene- 
fits of dealing with a basic producer of fortification factors. 
Vitamelk provides full fortification in one package... 
simplifies buying, storing and manufacturing . . . assures 
up-to-date practical fortification for each class of livestock 


and poultry feed. 


This streamlined, “tailored to your needs” service program 
can relieve you at once of the day-to-day distractions that 
are robbing you of valuable time. Let Dawe’s, the nation’s 
leading vitamin nutritionists, prove to you the advantages 
of modern scientific feed building methods for your brand. 
You will be astonished how little it costs to put your prob- 
lems in the hands of recognized specialists and get the help 


you need. Clip the coupon today. 


Distributors for Belgium: Comptoir Arnversois d’lmportation 
“COMANIMA” 13, Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp, Belgium 


awed ies, Inc. 


4800 S. Richmond St., Dept. FS -83 Chicago 32, Illinois 
Please send me full information qbout Dawe’'s Vitamelk Program and 
Feed Engineering Services. 

NAME 

FIRM 

ADDRESS 


City & ZONE 
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WORLD'S OLDEST AND LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN VITAMIN PRODUCTS FOR FEEDS ae 


volume figures for the previous 
month or a longer period. You may 
want to concentrate on either one 
feed or a group of feeds (poultry, 
dairy, hog, ete.), perhaps your farm 
and home items in related groups or 
maybe one particular product. The 
decision would depend partly on the 
time of year, what campaign is cur- 
rent, where you are planning resale, 
a special store promotion or where 


\Ibert City, lowa 


your business is weak. 
When you are sure what informa- 
tion you want—go after it. Get all 
the details why there was an unusu- 
a! spurt in starter orders, for exam- 
ple. If your outside salesman or some 


For Compact Units — Consult IBBERSON 


You can profit by our 71 years’ experience, whether you plan to build other employee shared a big part in 

or remodel a Feed Mill, Elevator or Seed Plant. the results, ask them to help write 

Building an individual plant or a combination all in one compact unit 
offers no problem to IBBERSON. Write us in confidence. 


your popularity proof. 
Using Your Plans 
Now you have the facts. What are 
T: E IBBERSON i¥ you going to do with them? Here is 
and Minn on ste d plan and hate ver 
way you can improve on it, it’s your 


move 
1. Get one plain three ring binder 
Go to one of the larger stationery 


or business supply stores for some 
sheet protectors of plastic or cellu- 
loid. These protectors are furnished 
with holes punched for fastening in 


h the binder, and their ends are open 


you = ; for slipping in story material. 


in “boiled down” form-—short para- 
graphs—-short sentences (never more 
than 10 to 20 words). Any points to 
outline, line up one-two-three-four 
and so on in list form. Describe 
clearly how the demand for a feed 
or other product has gone up and 
how much more widely it is being 


used 
3. Any figures? Of course, you 
will have some, but confine figures to 


those that support your story and 
leave the others out. Most any feed- 


i | ! | I 2. Have your popularity proof typed 

clearcut and to the point. Take the 

INTER AMERICAN GRAIN CORP. | shortest line to prove your popular- 


Telephone HAnover 2-8690 1 WALL STREET, NEW YORK Teletype — WY 1-3288 | itv case. Don’t ramble. 
EXPORTERS 1. Use pictures with popularity 


G RAI N € FEEDS « FLOUR proof. Get pictures of successful feed- 


ers with their livestock or poultry 
WIRE US YOUR OFFERINGS 


or just by themselves. Play up 
those feeders who do the outstanding 
job 

5. Assemble your material in the 


sheet protectors so they won't get 
smudged or dog-eared with handling, 
Distributed in Utah and Southern Idaho by: and yet will be easily seen, Combine 


with it some simple charts or graphs 
Gung BADER,INC. 


to illustrate the proof. 
214 24th Street 6. What's next. Why, again it's 
MIXES / P.O. Box 267 + Ogden, Unh your move. Release the car brakes 
a Telephone: Ogden 9325 and yours. Put your popularity proof 
to work. 


Today more and more feeding programs are specifying both 
pellets and crumbles. With a Sprour-W aldron Crumblizer you 
can cash in on this new market...reap all the profit from your 
pellet-making operations. 

These simple, compact units can be installed “on the 
stream” and being equipped with a by-pass valve, permit 
switching from pellets to crumbles in an instant. Or you can 
operate your Sprout;Waldron Crumblizer in combination with 
a pellet cooler 

Big, heavy, power-hungry equipment is no longer needed 
for crumblization. One Sprout-Waldron Crumblizer will han- 
die the total output of the highest capacity pellet mill with 
as little as 10 horsepower, and with only a requirement of 
approximately 12 inches of headroom. Sprout-Waldron Crum- 
blizers are made in a full range of sizes and models, to meet 
every requirement, all designed for quick, easy, inexpensive 
installation. They come equipped with highest quality cen- 
trifugally cast rolls. 

If you are not yet equipped to capitalize on the new and 
rapidly-growing crumbles market, get full information on the 
Sprout-Waldron Crumblizer immediately. Sprout-Waldron & 
Co., Inc., fi Logan Street, Muncy, Pa. 


S SPROUT-WALDRON 


The Beet in MILLING EQUIPMENT Siece 866 


MUNCY, PA. 


PELLET MILLS + HAMMER, ROLLER & ATTRITION MILLS » MIXERS + PHEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS + CUTTERS, CRUSHERS & FEEDERS + REELS & SEPARATORS 


MINNESOTA SHORT COURSE 
SCHEDULED SEPT. 14-15 


ST. PAUL—The annual anima! nu- 
trition short course will be held on 
the St. Paul Campus of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Sept. 14-15, J. O. 
Christianson, director of short 
courses, has announced. 

“Efficient Production of Quality 
Products” will be the theme of the 
course, Program arrangements are 
being made by a committee headed 
by L. E. Hanson, professor of the 
animal husbandry 

The program will include discus- 
sions on the feed outlook, ruminant 
nutrition and swine and poultry nu 
trition. Special exhibits featuring 
hogs raised on 1910, 1930 and 1953 
rations and other nutrition experi- 
ments in poultry and dairy feeding 
will be on display during the course. 


1954 NEBRASKA FEED 
MEETING TO BE IN OMAHA 


OMAHA—Paul Babue of the Chad- 
ron Milling Co., Chadron, Neb., pres- 
ident of the Nebraska Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., has announced that 
the 26th annual convention of the 
association will be held in Omaha 
April 26-27, 1954. 

Headquarters for the convention 
will be Hotel Paxton, Omaha. 


FEED STORE BURNS 

RIPON, WIS.-The Clarence Um- 
breit Feed Store was destroyed in a 
$25,000 fire which swept the two- 
story building in which it was housed 
in downtown Ripon. A _ basement 
water heater is believed to have been 
responsible for the fire. 


VITAMIN 
in Dry Form! 
Mixes thoroughly 
pours like flour! Saves 


VITAMIN “D” time and no 


ney! 
Feeding Oil 4 
Several Guaranteed 
Potencies. Kconom- 
ioal .. Dependable 18) 
THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


KANSAS CITY 8, MO, 


wise to 
JERSEEize}. 


with JERSEE VITAL-MIN 


Dellders of Vitaminized and Mie- 
eralized concentrates since 1922. 


Jobbers and Warehouses 
from Coast to Coast 


featuring 


HONEGGER DEA ERS 


who have 


THROUGH THE HONEGGER 


BIG 3 IN PROFIT MAKING 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE ON BIG H FEEDS, 
HONEGGER POULTRY HOUSE AND 
THE HONEGGER LEGHORN 


write, phone or 
wire for details 


FAIRBURY, ILLINOIS 


| 
| 
| 
a 
GET ALL YOUR — 
Sy THEIR Tonuns® 
“aes THEIR 
HONEGGERS’« co, me. 
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PIONEER NEST PADS 


62% of all eggs that get broken in hay and straw and similar 
nesting materials are saved by the PIONEER Nest pap. That 
62% saving in egg breakage more than pays for the nest 
pad...actually provides a sizable profit! During some months 
' of the year, breakage of eggs in the nest eats up all profits. 
Even during the months that egg shells are hardy, ¢& 

breakage in the nest accounts for a heavy loss, The Pioneer 
NEST PAD puts that money back into the producers’ pockets. 


'To clean out and replace hay and straw in one nest hole 
takes 5 to 6 minutes. To do this same job with the PIoNnEER 
NEST PAD takes only a moment. An egg producer that handles 
2,000 eggs a week can eliminate two hours of hard work each 
week by using PIONEER NEST PADS. That 92% reduction in 
labor may be worth $1.50 or more in hired labor...will look 
mighty big to every farmer. When it is the farmer's or his 
wife’s own time, that two hours looks even better. PIonEER 
NEST PADS labor savings more than pay for their cost no mat- 
ter how you figure labor’s value...and, again, furnish a 
sizable profit besides. Even the small hen house with as few + 
as 12 nest holes will profit by using PIONEER NEST PADS. 


will make BIG REPEAT PROFITS 
selling PIONEER NEST PADS 


increase every egg producers profits 


That's right...the egg producer who uses hay and straw will 
replace nesting material seven times as often as he would if 
he used Pioneer Nest paps! That reduction of 84% in the 
number of times he has to clean out messy nesting material 
and replace with fresh hay and straw is a big problem to all 
egg producers. Aside from handling seven times as much 
nesting material and all the cleaning and fussing he also dis- 
turbs his laying hens seven times as much, PIONEER NEST PADS 
create no fuss or bother...they are ready to use and no 
trouble at all to install or replace. 


They speed up egg gathering...no more clutching around in 
straw and hay hunting for that buried egg. The PIONEER NEST 
pap holds the eggs up where you can see them. The eggs are 
cleaner...in nests that were 2 months in steady use, 50% 
absolutely clean eggs were taken off Pioneer Nest paps. They 
promote contentment and comfort for the hens, reduce pick- 
ing and scratching and retain their natural nest shape. They 
filter broken eggs, dirt and droppings down out of reach of 
the eggs. When a pad must be replaced, it is removed with 
one scoop of the hand. Some reports show PIONEER NEST PADS 
still in good condition after five months of use including the 
soft shell egg season. 


rus 


We conservatively estimate the national sales potential of the 
PIONEER NEST PAD to be far more than $12,000,000.00 per year. 
Over 70,000,000 nest holes that are used by approximately 
350,000,000 hens are now supplied with hay and straw type 
nesting material. Each feed dealer's share of that market can 
be calculated quickly. Just add up the number of nest holes 
in your territory and figure that you can sell at least two 
nest pads per nest hole each year. This is conservative...some 
egg producers and hatcheries that strive for extra clean eggs 
will replace the pads more often. Every feed dealer has a 
gold mine in the Pronger NEST PAD, year after year! 


The PIONEER NEST PAD is nationally advertised in publications that 
reach every segment of the egg producing industry. The product has 
been on the market for more than two years. Over 3,000,000 hove 
been sold. Tests have been conducted under close scientific supervision 
for periods of as long as 133 days involving 55,797 “hen-days” produc- 
tion time. 8 different lots of 3 breeds produced 27,795 eggs to give 
us the conclusive evidence that the PIONEER NEST PAD will actually 
create more profit for the egg producer and for the alert feed dealer 
that sells them. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 
1008 N. HALSTED ST., CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 


Manvfacturing Plants—LITTLE ROCK, Ark., OSHKOSH, Wis., GRAND RAPIDS, Mich. - 
MORE THAN 50 YEARS MANUFACTURING PRODUCTS FOR THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 


Your careful study of the above merits of the Pioneer nest 
Pap will show you how you can render a valuable service to 
your egg producer customers by selling them the Pionegr 
NEST PAD. Any time that you can show your customers how 
to increase their profits you can make a sale and in the case 
of the PIONEER NEST PAD, you will create a lasting impression 
on your customers...year after year repeat profit for your- 
sclf. Get started first in your territory. Send in the coupon 
below if your distributor does not handle the Pioneer Nest 
PAD... we'll put you in touch with a distributor near at hand 
and give you all other information you need. 


DISTRIBUTORS INQUIRIES INVITED 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE INFORMATION 


AMERICAN EXCELSIOR CORPORATION 
1008 North Halsted Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


Gentlemen: [] Please give me name and address of my nearest Distributor of 
PIONEER NEST PADS 
[|] Please hove salesman coll 


Nome__ 

Compony Nome 

Address____ 

RR No 
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JOE BROOKS 


Butterball Likes to Read 
HE heat of the summer day Grass and trees dripped with mois- “Busy, Joe?” Butterball asked 
had been broken by a violent ture. hesitantly. 
thunderstorm in late after- TS Joe shook his head. “No, Butter- 
noon, and now the sun was peaking eS awe See, ball. That heavy storm made the 


through the clouds again. Looking | 894 in stepped chubby Butterball | farmers stay home. They won't be in 
through his office window Joe Brooks Barlow, the youngest employee, a for an hour or so, if at all.” 

saw puddles of water in the parking chap who loved to eat and who was Butterball sat down, a sheaf of 
yard and along the road shoulders. very bashful with girls papers in his hand. He looked a lit- 


Today’s greater feed efficiency requires 


more pantothenic acid per pound of feed 


Pigs and poultry produce meat more efficiently on today’s 
scientifically formulated rations. It is increasingly clear that 
higher gains per pound of feed require higher levels of 
supplemental Pantothenic Acid. Many feed manufacturers, 
"ao Bi therefore, are including more of this vitamin in their formulas. 


OTHER MERCK PRODUCTS 
FOR THE FEED INDUSTRY: 


PRO-PEN 
” 


é Niacin No. 52-S CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MIXTURE MERCK offers 
Potassium lodide Mixtures 
, ' you a reliable and easy-to-use source of Pantothenic Acid. 
Sulfaquinoxaline 
Choline Chloride Dry Mixture and Solution This product contains 32 grams of Calcium Pantothenate 
Multi-Vitamin Mixtures for Feed Use Dextrorotatory per pound in corn distillers dried grains. 
No. 54—Riboflavin Mixture Calcium Pantothenate also is offered in mixtures with 


*PRO-PEN is the trade name of Merck & Co., Inc. Riboflavin. Niacin, and Choline. 
for its brand of procaine penicillin feed supplements. : “ 


CALCIUM PANTOTHENATE MERCK 


DEXTROROTATORY 


Research and Production for | ME RCK & a INC. 


Better Poultry and Animal Nutrition [J RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


@ Merck 6 Co. bac, 


tle nervous. “Joe,” he said, “would 
you like to spend $25?” 

“No,” Joe said quickly. “I have 
sO many chances to spend money in 
this business that I have to turn 
down a lot of requests. If a dealer 
is to make any money, he must cut 
his expenses, and that means not to 
let too many small requests creep 
into the budget.” 

The employee's face was painfully 
red now. “I said that all wrong,” he 
muttered. ‘““What I should have asked 
you was, ‘Would you like to interest 
more farmers in a service you could 
offer and bring more of them into 
your feed mill?’” 

“And that would cost $25?” 

Butterball nodded. “Approximate- 
ly,” he said. 


The Right Approach 

The brown haired feed dealer 
grinned, leaned back in his swivel 
chair. 

“You used the right approach this 
time, Butterball. Now you have me 
interested. See how quickly I said 
‘no’ when you asked me right out to 
spend money?” 

The employee nodded. “I'll learn,” 
he said, “but I don’t understand why 
it takes me so long to get the right 
slant.” 

Joe chuckled. “All of us have to 
form the right thinking habits in 
selling, Butterball. It takes time, but 
once you get the approach, it be- 
comes second nature.” 

Butterball cleared throat. 
“Tlave you ever seen all those pub- 
lications which are issued by the U.S. 
government on agriculture, industry 
and other fields through the Super- 
intendent of Documents?” 

Joe nodded. “Sure, I have. In fact, 
I have sent for some of them at 
times, booklets which refer to ways 
of operating a feed business, market- 
ing, bookkeeping and many other 
things. I’ve always gotten a lot of help 
from them. Of course, there are some 
people who say that too much of the 
taxpayer’s money is spent getting 
out booklets covering subjects which 
are of little use, but I suppose we 
must take the good with the bad.” 

“I was looking through a list of 
the publications offered,” Butterball 


PREMIER 


Premier Peat Moss Corp.,535 5th Ave., New York 17 


FISH MEAL 
HEADQUARTERS 


ALL TYPES 


Domestic and Imported 
Fish Meals 


Fish Solubles 
Fish Soluble Mixtures 
Feeding Oils 


Write - Wire - Phone 
for prices and deliveries 
WILBUR-ELLIS 


COMPANY 


320 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 4 


CHICAGO 3 - Bankers Building 
NEW YORK 17 - ~ 40 Worth Street 
LOS ANGELES 15 - 1206 8. Maple Ave. 
BUFFALO 3 - - Ellicott Sq. Bldg. 
SEATTLE 4 - - Central Building 


| 
| 
| 
t 


Wholesale Feedstuffs Price Index 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 


BASE PERIOD 1935-39=—100 


Season Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. 
1952-53 262.4 257.2 257.2 251.7 242.0 
258.9 269.9 274.6 277.1 274.0 
1960-61........ 207.8 221.1 229.0 233.6 241.3 
1949-50..... 212.6 209.7 214.2 206.7 202.9 
we ee 208.8 230.4 230.0 225.5 210.8 
Pee 283.6 283.1 301.9 313.7 281.6 
229.7 254.0 221.6 208.6 197.4 
Serer 165.0 165.1 165.1 165.2 165.2 
cc 164.8 164.6 164.4 164.5 164.8 
162.6 164.0 164.2 164.2 165.0 
eee 137.1 142.1 142.7 143.9 143.8 
126.9 127.6 133.9 143.8 143.4 
1940-41...... 90.9 99.9 99.3 98.9 93.1 
1939-40........ 98.9 104.56 106.2 106.3 102.7 
81.7 83.1 87.5 90.2 88.6 
ke. 94.0 93.9 93.2 98.2 96.7 
1936-37........ 117.8 126.3 132.7 138.2 132.5 
SOOE-BE.cccccce 86.0 84.6 86.0 848 83.0 


Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FEED GRAIN PRICES (CORN, OATS, BARLEY AND GRAIN 
SORGHUMS), OCTOBER, 1935, TO SEPTEMBER, 1940—100 


Oct. Nov. 
2 233.0 2 
261.4 


Feb. 
218.9 
254.6 
250.2 
185.2 
133.3 
319.1 
200.0 
174.1 
159.0 
172.6 
138.9 
118.2 117.0 
87.3 85.8 


Jan. 
227.4 


269.1 


103.1 109.2 
87. 8 88.6 85.4 
73.6 76.6 82.7 86.6 86.2 
64.5 668 71.6 72.8 68.7 
90.0 78.4 81.3 86.2 82.2 

150.2 153.2 166.2 163.6 163.8 

104.1 88.5 83.1 86.4 88.8 

Compiled by Market News and Services 
keting Administration. 
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FEEDSTUFFS PRICES, 1935 TO DATE 


Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
238.3 227.8 229.2 215.7 215.4 ... «++ oss 
273.0 279.4 277.4 275.6 270.9 292.6 283.4 251.8 
240.2 243.9 240.7 237.4 240.4 236.6 246.6 234.8 
212.4 221.8 237.3 227.8 251.2 227.5 213.6 219.8 
214.2 226.4 221.4 215.5 229.3 239.2 219.4 222.6 
272.6 275.3 271.6 277.1 259.4 220.1 221.7 271.8 
236.7 224.5 223.0 238.8 257.1 263.9 288.1 237.0 
166.2 165.3 192.3 202.3 278.0 255.2 204.4 190.7 
164.7 164.3 164.2 164.6 164.8 164.9 164.9 164.6 
166.1 165.1 166.2 165.2 165.1 165.1 165.1 164.7 
146.7 147.3 146.7 146.8 147.2 162.1 162.1 147.4 
144.2 142.1 139.2 139.5 140.3 137.3 137.5 137.9 
93.7 98.1 97.8 102.6 114.4 118.6 132.5 103.3 
101.2 103.7 100.7 90.3 88.4 85.3 89.0 98.1 
90.7 94.8 94.6 90.9 85.7 83.0 106.4 89.8 
92.9 88.7 87.9 86.6 87.4 82.8 82.2 90.4 
131.2 142.5 138.7 123.3 116.7 100.2 95.2 124.5 
$1.4 83.1 83.4 89.0 114.9 126.1 121.1 93.6 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


Mar Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Aver. 
221.6 221.4 225.3 218.7 221.0 see 
266.6 254.7 256.2 254.6 252.1 253.4 249.4 266.8 
245.8 247.4 246.6 236.8 246.6 241.8 243.1 237.6 
190.6 201.5 211.3 211.3 218.6 211.6 210.9 196.4 
193.3 197.3 187.5 189.2 192.7 181.3 181.6 193.7 
326.8 325.4 322.3 320.7 284.6 262.2 243.1 319.0 
244.0 248.3 251.1 285.4 294.4 322.3 343.0 253.5 
179.0 178.7 202.1 209.9 293.3 262.8 267.2 204.0 
170.0 166.6 165.2 169.4 170.3 167.8 168.3 166.3 
172.6 172.8 172.9 172.7 171.1 168.7 164.0 169.6 
146.5 149.8 153.6 156.0 158.3 158.5 160.2 142.7 
116.9 118.0 121.1 119.3 119.2 118.4 118.2 114.9 
89.2 94.8 98.2 99.4 99.0 100.0 106.8 93.4 
$6.2 92.3 96.3 92.4 90.1 89.6 88.3 86.7 
68.6 70.7 74.4 74.7 68.1 7.0 81.9 70.8 
81.7 81.8 80.1 79.1 79.56 71.1 71.5 80.2 
165.6 185.4 183.2 166.6 161.6 141.0 130.6 160.1 
86.4 67.0 85:56 86.9 121.1 156.1 153.4 102.2 


Division, Grain Branch, Production and Mar- 


NEW MILK REPLACER 

MINNEAPOLIS—A calf milk re- 
placer has been developed by Land 
©’ Lakes Creameries, Inc., which in- 
cludes 10% fat, according to C. A. 
Johnson, manager of the feed, seed 
and fertilizer department. 
CATTLE SLAUGHTER INCREASES 

Among livestock products, the 
largest increase in production this 
year in the U: S. is shown in cattle; 
slaughter the first half of this year 
was up 30% from a year earlier. 


FARM RECEIPTS DOWN 
NEWARK, N.J.—Cash receipts of 
U.S. farmers from sales of products 
in the first half of 1953 were off 5% 
from a year ago, states the Delaware 

Agricultural Extension Service. 


U.S. IRRIGATION WIDESPRBAD 

WASHINGTON—-About one-eighth 
of all crop production in the U.S. de- 
pends totally or in part upon irri- 
gation, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


A. J. McCOY 
President 


September 20th is not far away and 
to those who expect to attend the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
convention at Galveston—this is a 
personal invitation to enjoy our 
good ship “The Yacht Harmony,” 
which will be at the disposal of 


those interested. 


— MAC. 


< NOTHING BETTER > 


Write — WIRE — Phone 


Mayvo's 
Phas 


PORTED 


WENGER HI-MOLASSES WENGER 600 SERIES 
MOLASSES MIXER 


PELLET MILLS 


WENGER 700 SERIES 
MOLASSES MIXER 


MOLASSES 
STORAGE 
TANK PUMP 


WENGER 100 SERIES 
LIQUID FEEDER 


tempering chamber 
ADDS MORE MOLASSES- 


50 and 100 SERIES feeds molasses direct to 
of hard type pellet 
DOES IT EASIER. 


mill. 


WENGER PELLET COOLER— 


Handles Hi-Molasses or 
Hard Type Pellets 


—___4 
L_J 


WENGER 600 with swivel incline 


Continuous production with 


swivel incline auger 


No baffles or feeder wings to crush range 
cubes—no jamming or scuffing—moves 
pellets gently across air stream—conveys to 
convenient locations for bagging—hangs 
under ceiling where space is usually avail- 
able—pulls cold air from outside building. 


Write for Full information 
WENGER MIXER CO. 


Sabetha, Kansas 


EXPORT DIVISION: 301 Scarritt Arcade Bldg. 


Kansas City 6, Mo. 


4 
oy 
| 
ab 
eat 
Season oe 
1962-63........ 
1961-68........ Ge 
1960-61........ 207.6 219.9 232.0 
1949-50........ 173.8 173.6 184.0 
1948-49........ 207.8 201.3 205.6 
1947-48........ 334.1 344.6 367.0 
1946-47........ 254.8 210.4 194.8 ee 
1946-46........ 170.2 172.7 173.6 
1944-45........ 164.9 157.1 164.6 
1943-44........ 161.1 161.3 172.2 
1942-43... 111.9 116.2 126.1 
oy 
| 
tee 
orm 
Sno 
FLAKE 
DESIGNERS OF WORLD’S FINEST, MOST MODERN, MOLASSES MACHINERY | grins 
| 
» 
ie 
T. 
out of 2 mixers 
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said, fingering a packet of papers. 
“Some are free, others cost 5¢ and 
some cost up to $1. But lots of them 
can be had for 10, 15 and 30¢.” 

“And how do you think these book- 
lets will help my feed business, out- 
side of the uses I have already sug- 
gested to you?” asked Joe. 


Farmers Can Use Them 


“T was thinking of our customers 
the farmers,"”’ Butterball said. “They 


can use many of these booklets, but 
they are too busy, too lazy, or some- 
thing, to send for them. Very few 


people like to make out orders or 


write letters. Thus they miss out on 
things. 

Joe looked patient. 

“Why couldn’t we order a lot of 
these free booklets and some that 
cost 5¢ each and give them away 
to interested customers?” Butterbal] 
asked. “The other booklets that cost 


Call 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
for Barley, Oats, Corn 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 


DULUTH 


s your best sourc 


YOU SAVE on ingredient costs— 


Even in small quantities, you pay the 
same prices for all ingredients as you 
would if you bought them in bulk. 


2 YOU SAVE — mixing prob 


lems — NOPCO custom-mixes your spe- 
cial formula—-and custom-packs it in 


“batch-size” bags. 


3 YOU SAVE —n0 overtortiicaton 


errors—each “batch-size” bag exactly 
fortifies one ton of feed —no danger of 


wasting costly ingredients. 


4 YOU SAVE — undertortiica 


tion problems—no customers lost be- 
cause of too low potency ... more new 
customers gained through assurance of 


receiving full measure. 


YOU SAVE on purcasing iaven- 


tory, storage, — one source, one package, 
one entry on inventory records. Plainly 
labeled cartons make storage easy. — 


YOU SAVE wien expert tormut 


help at no extra cost—let NOPCO’S 
nutritional staff serve your needs. 


excuusive propvucers of MICRATIZED’ vitamin provucrs 


“BATCH-SIZE” 
Custom-mixed and packed in these 
convenient, money-saying bags 
which exactly fortify one batch of 
your feed. 


Harrison 1, N. J. 


©1953 NOPCO Chemical Company 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Richmond, Calif. 


*T.M. NOPCO Chemical Company 


15¢ or more we could lend out on a 
library rental basis. If we had a dis- 
play of these booklets on a special 
bulletin board, farmers would look 
them over and get interested enough 
to read some of them.” 

Joe was getting more 
now. 

“What booklets do you think we 
could order?” 

“Well, here is one which tells how 
to build a better America through 
4-H clubs. Another tells of ways to 
clean and market eggs. Then this 
one outlines plans for modern farm- 
houses. One details plans for farm 
and also suburban vegetable gardens. 
Some tell about the sheep tick and 
its eradication. There are many oth- 
ers on various topics, I am sure farm- 
ers would read if those booklets were 
right here before their eyes.” 


interested 


Good Idea 
The feed dealer began to smile. 
“Not a bad idea at all, Butterball,” 
he mused. “I see your point. We 
could also post a list of publications 
available and tell farmers that we'd 


GET THE WHOLE STORY — 


Learn how “batch-size” packages of NOPCO vita- 
mins, antibiotic and trace minerals, custom-mixed 
and packed to your needs, can cut feed-mixing costs. 


write for them for any interested 
farmer if we didn’t have them in 
stock.” 

“There are lots of times when 
farmers sit around the mill waiting 
for their grain to be ground and 
mixed, and they don’t know how to 
pass the time,” Butterball pointed 
out. “They read the morning news- 
paper, browse through the magazines 
and still have time on their hands. 
Now if there were a lot of these 
government booklets around, they’d 
get interested deeply in some _ sub- 
jects. They'd be educating themselves 
on certain topics.” 

“They certainly would,” Joe said, 
browsing through a folder which But- 
terball had handed him. “For $25 we 
could get quite a stack of these book- 
lets covering many fields. And we 
could set up these booklets right near 
our feed displays. We could even 
post some of these folders right on 
the products we sell, especially when 
there is a tie-up between them. That 
would attract more attention.” 

“We'd better not show Milt this 
list of publications available,” grinned 
Butterball. “One tells how women 
work, how much they earn and why 
they work. If Milt sees that, he’s 
likely to write in and ask the govern- 
ment for all the booklets they have 
about red heads. Then he would stay 
up late nights, reading.” 

Joe chuckled. “Yeah, Milt likes red 
heads all right. But I like an em- 
ployee who has at least one special 
interest. Then I know he is pretty 
well balanced. It’s the fellow with- 
out a special interest that I’m du- 
bious about. That sort of chap may 
not show any interest in earning his 
pay, either.” 


F. L. MUNGER TO DIRECT 
GILMAN’S WESTERN AREA 
NEW YORK — Gilman Paper Co., 

New York, has announced the ap- 

pointment of Fletcher L. Munger as 

western sales manager in charge of 
the company’s Chicago office. 

Mr. Munger succeeds E. A. Kendler 
who has retired after 40 years of 
service with Gilman. The latter was 
western sales manager for the past 
three years. 

Mr. Munger will be responsible to 
Harry C, Lawless, vice president and 
director of sales for Gilman, on sales 
of all products of Gilman and its sub- 
sidiaries—Kraft Bag Corp., St. Marys 
Kraft Corp. and Cellucord Corp.—in 
that territory. 


RELY on these 


Quality Products for 
your feeds 
@ NOPCOSOL 


Complete vitamin-antibi- 
otic-trace mineral feed sup- 
plement. 
@NOPCO A&D 
VITAMINS 
A complete line of Micra- 
tized*® dry Vitamin A & D 
products, conventional dry 
vitamin A & D products, 
vitamin A & D oils. 
@NOPCO B 
VITAMINS 
Riboflavin, calcium panto- 
thenate, niacin, choline 
chloride (liquid & dry), vita- 
min Biz feed supplement. 


@NOPCAINE 


Antibiotic feed supplement 
(Procaine penicillin). 
@NOPCOM 23 
Vitamin Biz and Procaine 
penicillin supplement. 


* 


| Low Cost Molasses 


PRE-MIXOR 


EASY, INEXPENSIVE WAY TO ADD 
MOLASSES AND OTHER LIQUIDS 
TO FEED MIATURES 


Mixes a ton of feed in 6 minutes, 2 
models, one for feed mixers, hammer- 
mills (shown above), another for direct 
bagging when used in conjunction with 
overhead feed bin. Produces a perfect 
mix without lumps. Easily cleaned in 
5 minutes without dismantling. Han- 
dies bulky feeds—any mixture that will 
go through a mixer. Costs much less to 
buy, much less to operate. Soon pays 
for itself. Guaranteed. 


Cash in on big demand for 
molasses-mixed feeds. 


GET FULL DETAILS NOW— WRITE 


Mfg. Co., Quincy 3, Ill. 


Farmworthy 


| 
~ 
\ 


Average 
Average 


July 


Farm Commodity-Feed Price Ratios 


CHICKEN-FEED— 


Farm Chickens: 


Broilers: 


June 


July 


TURKEY 


June 


July 
Average 
Average 


1952 
(194 
(July 


EGG-FEED: 


July 

June 

July, 1952 
Average (1932-51) 
Average (July, 1932 


July 


June 
July, 
Average 

Average 


July, 


Average 
Average 


July 


MILK-FEED: 


1952 . 
(1932 
(July 


51) 


BUTTERFAT-FEE 


1952 


(July, 


HOG-COKN: 


June 


July 
Aver 
Aver 


KEY TO GEROGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS 


Here is a guide to the states included in 

the geog aul di yns listed in the ac South Atlantic: Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

companyin mmodity-feed price ratios cinia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
New Santonds Maine, New Hampshire Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 

Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con East South Central: Kentucky, Tennessee, 

West South Central: Arkansas, Louisiana. 
North Atlantic: New England and Mid Oklahoma, Texas. 

Atlantic states combined South Central: Combination of the two 
East North Central: Ohio, Indiana, Ili above. 

nois, Michigan, Wisconsin. Mountain: Idaho, Wyoming, Coloradea 
West North Central: Minnesota, Iowa New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada. 

Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Neé Pacific: Washington, Oregon, California. 

braska, Kansas West: Combination of the two above. 


19 
age (19 ol) 
ag (July 1932 


-FPEED: 


1932 5 


51) 


1) 


ORATORY CONSTRUCTION co. 


11.0 


16.5 
15.5 
11.4 
12.7 
12.0 


East West East West 
New Mid- North North South South South 
Eng. Atl Cent. Cent. Ati. Cent. Cent. Mount. Pac. 
6.0 6.9 64 5.8 5.8 6.1 6.1 5.9 4.9 
6.0 7.0 63 5.5 6.7 5.1 5.2 5.9 5.1 
6.2 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.4 3 3 5.0 
6.0 5.7 5.5 5.5 48 4.7 0 5.3 4.6 
8.2 10.1 9.6 9.4 7.9 7.8 6.7 5.0 7.1 
8.4 9.9 9.2 9.1 8.0 7.5 7.5 6.8 
8.6 9.0 8.3 8.4 7.3 7.4 1 8.0 6.5 
14.3 14.9 12 11.9 12.5 10.4 11.0 2.7 12.6 
13.9 13.7 11.7 12.0 11.4 9.7 10.3 11.8 11.6 
13.1 13.4 9 9.5 10.7 8.5 8.5 10.5 11.3 
East West 
North North North South South 
Atl. Cent. Cent. Atl. Cent West 
1.16 1.15 1.27 1.35 1.21 1.16 
1.05 1.11 1.22 1.30 1.17 1.15 
1.14 1.19 1.33 1.37 1,27 1.20 
.0 23.9 14.7 17.0 
20.2 23.9 14.8 17.2 
3 24.1 15.3 17.8 
NOTE: Ratios computed at mid- 
month by U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Ratios represent number of 
North pounds of poultry feed equal in value 
Cent to 1 Ib. live farm chicken, turkey or 
1 doz. eggs; pounds broiler growing 
7.0 mash equal to 1 Ib. broiler; pounds 
16.2 concentrate rations equal to 1 Ib. 
1.7 milk or butterfat; bushels of corn 


equal to 100 Ib. hog. 


12.7 ratios are favorable to 


North Central: Combination of 


above. 


Your own laboratory 
saves time and money 
... adds prestige! 


A lab in your own mill means economies 
on control checks of supplies and finished 
products—makes a valuable sales point—gives 
you the tools for feed research of your own. 
For 25 years, Laboratory Construction Company 
has manufactured specialized apparatus and 
equipment for feed laboratories. LABCONCO 
engineers assist you in planning a new or re- 
modeled laboratory, regardless of the size of 
your operation. 


Some of the firms now using LABCONCO lab 
equipment are Spencer Kellogg, W. J. Small, 
General Mills, Staley, Archer-Daniels-Midland, 
Burrus. The picture shows a LABCONCO 
KJELDAHL—for determining protein content—in 
the Peter Hand Foundation laboratory, Chicago 
Write today for free illustrated booklet on feed 
laboratory apparatus. Ask for booklet F-53. 


Increases in 
the feeder. 


the two 
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PEERLESS 
MIXER! 


designed to meet 
YOUR SPECIFIC 
mixing needs! 


Emoties i in 30 soc.-2 Minutes! 


Here’s the most adaptable mixer ever built! 

The agitators or flights of the PEERLESS MIXER 
(designed after checking several thousand mixing 
operations) beat, fold, overlap and agitate each 
particle thoroughly in 3 to 9 minutes! . . . then 
empties in 30 sec. to 2 minutes! 

Each mixing plant is precision built in single 
multiple units. All-Welded Steel Construction for 
extra strength . . . anti-friction bearings for extra 
smooth operation. 


Our Engineering Department invites 
your inquiries ... without obligation! 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


1220 S. 8TH ST. 


ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


“<.) More Phosphorus—Less Fluorine in 


* 
PHOS-FEED 


BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTURES 


Add Phos-Feed to your feeds for phosphorus content 

© Guaranteed: the feed ingredient with phosphorus + 
and calcium in most available form 

e@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004°; (less than 
40 parts per million!) 

e@ A pure, economical source of phosphorus, derived 

from 99.9% pure Elemental Phosphorus 

Blends well...completely stable... 
without caking 

e A dependable supply, assured by quality- 
control from mine to user 

Available in 100-Ib. bags or bulk (any quantity). 

For informative booklet, prices, and samples, 

call or write today. 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co. 


50 Church Street, New York 7,N.Y., Telephone BArclay 7-1400 


stores 


U.S. 
— Completely Mixes “«ythiug 
(July 1942-51) 7.6 i n M e 
to Inufes... 
— 

1) 1.17 
1932-51) 22.0 

“ 
a 
*Reg. U.S. Pot OF, 
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This Casey Plays Ball for Chicken Feed 


When Customer Service Improves, 


Profits Improve... 


Business Grows 
With the 


“MASTER” 
HAMMERMILL 


Your customers are served 
faster, and with more personal 
contact, once your Jacobson 
“Master” has been installed. 


Instant That’s because the instant re- 
Screen Change mote screen change means more 
from Service Floor productive time, while making 
—JACOBSON it practical to stay on the 
METHOD— service floor. Your customers, 


pleased with your service, will 
give you return business and 
send new customers to you. Yes, 
business grows with the Jacob- 
son “Master.” 


CASEY, THE HEN—This is Casey at the bat—Casey, the hen, that is. She’s 
quite a home run slugger, too, her trainer, Keller Breland, points out. Casey 
has performed for hundreds of amazed spectators who marvel at the way 
she manipulates a miniature bat on a miniature diamond. When she hits a 
homer, her reward is a taste of Larro chicken feed. Casey’s contract is owned 
by General Mills, Inc. 


At home plate is a small bat, rig- 
ged with tension springs. Attached 
to the handle end is a short cord, 
which, when pulled, will release the 


MINNEAPOLIS—A hen that plays 
baseball has been “signed” by Gener- 
al Mills, Inc., to do her stuff in the 
millers’ poultry league. And she’s 


3 Sizes: 
55 to 140 H.P. 


Write for 
Bulletin 1152 


43 Years of Continuous Service to the Feed Industry 


1076 TENTH AVENUE S.E. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


happy to do it for chicken feed. 

“Casey at the Bat,” latest in the 
lineup of animal acts trained to per- 
form for Genera] Mills’ Larro feeds 
by animal *fsychologist, Keller 
Breland, performs with a miniature 
baseball bat on a miniature diamond. 
When she hits a homer, her reward is 
a taste of choice egg mash, cracked 
grain and grits. 

Casey made her debut in Milwau- 
kee, during the recent convention of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation. According to reports, the 
new hen act attracted hundreds of 
amazed spectators who found it hard 
to believe that chickens are willing 
to spend their time slugging a base- 
ball, all with no coaching. 

Here’s the way Casey goes to bat: 

The diamond is built much like 
a pinball machine panel, with six 
stationery uniformed players trying 
to catch the ball. At the far end 
stands a fence, like the barrier at 
regular baseball diamonds. When the 
ball hits the fence for a homer, an 
electrical apparatus releases feed into 
a hopper 


sprout-waldron roller mills 


“THE STANDARD BY WHICH OTHER MILLS ARE JUDGED” 


Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills have a well-earned reputa- 
tion for long life, vibrationless operation and minimum 
maintenance cost. For applications calling for roller mills, 
you can’t do better than buy Sprout-Waldron. 

As corn, bean and seed crackers, oat crimpers, crumble 
rolls, etc., these well-designed, sturdily-buile machines 
have become the standard by which other mills are judged. 

Sprout-Waldron Roller Mills are built in the largest 
imaginable range of roll lengths and diameters, 1-2-or 3- 
pair-high . . . all with highest quality rolls, smooth or 
corrugated, to best meet your needs. They are designed 
for collar oiling or anti-friction bearings. 

Ask your SPROUT-WALDRON MAN co help you 
select the particular mill to meet your individual needs. 
Write Sprout-Waldron & Co., Inc., 61 Logan Street, 
Muncy, Pa. 


SPROUT-WALD> 


The Bet in MILLING EQUIPMENT Stee 266 


MIXERS 
——- CUTTERS, CRUSHERS AND FEEDERS 
W REELS AND SEPARATORS , 


MUNCY, PA. 


PELLET MILLS 
HAMMER, ROLLER AND ATTRITION MILLS 
PNEU-VAC CONVEYING SYSTEMS 


bat to swing in a quarter arc. A rub- 
ber ball, simulating a baseball, is 
waiting right in position. 

Casey, the educated hen, steps up 
to the plate, reaches her head 
through a slot in her wire cage, 
and yanks the cord. Wambo! The 
ball goes sailing out, and Casey starts 
scratching for first base—where, of 
course, she knows she can collect 
her chicken feed. 

But if the sphere hits a player or 
does not clear the outfield fence, it’s 
a real “fowl” ball, and there’s no re- 
ward. When this happens, Casey 
comes back to the plate and whomps 
it again. 

When the hen has hit erlough hom- 
ers to satisfy her appetite, she gets 
a little lazy—so a pinch-hitter is 


f 
You Can Count On 


* Leadership Research | 
© Quality Control 
© Outstanding Facilities , 


© Quick Service 


Trace Mineral Premixes ...lodized-Man- 
ganesed Calcium (any desired level)... 
Monganesed Calcium (any desired level) 
Electro (free-flowing) Calcium... Pellet 
Machine Calcium...Regular (plain) Calcium 
..Dustless (plain) Calcium...Shellmaker Cal- 


cium Grit...G-220 Riboflavin Supplement... 
Write —Wire—Phone 


Calcium Carbonate Co. 


CHICAGO 6, ILL. = CARTHAGE, MO OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
222 W. Adoms Box 409 325 WOW. Bidg 


at <a = ~ 
| 
| 
| IVE YEAST CULTURE Short- | 
L dwith a Brewers A-GEE! 
alarGET the FACTS on Agents Wanted 
a age? Distributors and Sales or several areas 
ELLERS’ LABORATORIES READING. PA. ONATE 
“XX \QUALITYZ F 
J = ~ PRODUCTS 
| we 
SUCCESSFUL DEALERS? 
319 FEEDS 


substituted. Actually, when the per- 
formance lasts over several hours, 
three or four Caseys will be used. 
General Mills feed officials say that 
some of the smart hens get to know 
when they’ve hit a “no-feed’”’ ball. 
When they see the ball hit a fielder 
they put on the brakes and head 
back for the plate. But when the ball 
hits the fence, they stay in high gear 
and practically slide into the feed 


hopper. 
The hens’ trainer, Keller Breland, 
formerly lectured on applied psy- 


chology at the University of Minne- 
sota. Since 1947 he has devoted his 
time to training barnyard animals 
for General Mills, on his farm near 
Hot Springs, Ark. Other animal acts 
have included a rabbit who plays 
basketball and chickens who work 
mathematical problems and play 
draw poker. 


> 


S. C. MULLGARDT APPOINTED 
BY HARRY E. SURFACE CO. 


KANSAS CITY—Stuart C. Mull- 
gardt has been appointed sales and 
service representative of the Harry 
E. Surface Co., Kansas City. 

Mr. Mullgardt also will continue to 
act as representative of the Western 
Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City. 

The Surface organization handles a 
complete line of equipment for grain 
elevators as well as some mill equip- 
ment. The firm provides millwright 
service and does all types of main- 
tenance and repair work. Offices are 
in the Board of Trade Building, Kan- 
sas City. 


FARM PRODUCTION RISES 


AMHERST, MASS. — American 
farmers now are producing 69% more 
than they were 40 years ago, and are 
doing it with 20% fewer man-hours 
of labor and only 11% more harvest- 
ed acres. Steel, chemicals and ma- 
chine-power have taken up most of 
the labor and acreage slack, accord- 
ing to the University of Massachu- 


Formula Feed Sales 
in Wisconsin Show 
Increase in 1952 


MADISON, WIS.—Total Com- 
mercial feed sales in Wisconsin 
dropped off in 1952, according to a 
feed sales report issued by the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture, 
but sales of formula feeds showed a 
slight gain. 

W. B. Griem, in charge of the feed 
and fertilizer section, said that retail 
sales of all commercial feeds totaled 
919,337 tons in 1952. This represents a 
decrease of 34,475 tons from 1951. 

Retail sales of formula feeds, show- 
ing an increase of 3,143 tons from 
1951, totaled 649,961 tons in 1952. 

Retail sales of “‘protein feeds’’—in- 
cluding oilseed meals, animal by- 
products and other products—totaled 
137,008 tons, down about 47,000 from 
1951, Sales of “‘low protein feeds,” up 
from 1951, amounted to 112,476 tons 
in 1952. Sales of unclassified feed 
products accounted for 19,892 tons of 
the commercial feed total. 

Formula feed sales represented 
about 71% of the total commercial 
feed tonnage last year; protein feeds, 
about 15%; low protein feeds, 12%; 
and unclassified, 2%. 

Wholesale feed ingredients used by 
Wisconsin manufacturers in formula 
feeds in 1952 totaled 276,871 tons. 

Forty-five per cent of the formula 
feeds used in the state were produced 
in Wisconsin in 1952, compared with 
47.3% in 1951 and 50.3% in 1950. 

Mr. Griem said that the cash value 
of total feed sales amounted to about 
$75 million in 1952, compared with 
$80 million in 1951. 

In the formula feed class, poultry 
In tse formula feed class, poultry 


feeds led with 249,820 tons sold in 
1952. Dairy feed sales dropped to 
131,048 tons. 

The decrease in total commercial 
feed sales in 1952 broke the previous 
three-year upward trend in 1949-51. 


‘The formula feed part of the total has 


continued to increase, however. 


FEED SALES IN WISCONSIN 
Net Retail Sales 


% of 

Tons Tons Total 

Feed— 1951 1952 1952 
Poultry feed ........ 252,802 249,820 27.17 
Dairy feeds.......... 137,422 131,048 14.26 
Gr. grain mixtures ... 11,233 9,182 1 00 


Mixed supplements ... 


Pig and hog feeds ... 45.376 43,551 4.74 
Mineral feeds ........ 9,819 14,383 1.56 
1,190 870 09 
Calf feeds 20,825 23,447 2.55 
All other mixed feeds 46,009 46,906 6.12 

Mixed feeds ........ 646,818 649,961 70.70 
Soybean meal ....... 21,998 21,265 2.31 
Malt spr., dr. brew. 

& dist. grains ...... 58,732 44,653 4.86 
Corn gluten feed 

and meal .........-. 9,070 15,389 1.67 
Meat scraps and 

Linseed meal ......... 70,986 42,888 4.66 
Dairy by-products ... 2,337 2,592 .28 
Cottonseed meal ..... 808 182 -02 

Protein feeds ...... 184,240 137, 008 14.90 
Wheat millfeeds ..... 87,890 87,758 9.55 
Corn milifeeds ....... 2,240 1,840 .20 
Alfalfa products ..... 6,366 2,016 -22 
Rye millifeeds ....... 943 200 .02 
Oat millifeed ......... 1,407 6,081 -66 

Low protein feeds. .104,027 112, 476 12.24 
Bone meal ........ 768 424 05 
4,537 7,027 .76 
Ground limestone .... 13,377 11,853 1.29 
All cc econ 559 -06 

Unclassified ........ 18,727 19,892 2.16 

53,812 2 919, 337 


WHOLESALE FEEDS USED BY WISCON- 
SIN MANUFACTURERS IN MIXED 
FEEDS—1952 


Feed: 

Mixed supplements 9,141 
10,089 
BGoybean Meal 63,586 
Meat scraps and tankage .......... 19,398 
Corn gluten feed and meal......... 10,898 

Malt sprouts, dr. brew. and 
10,157 


Linseed meal .......... -» 17,875 


Dairy by-products 1,349 
Cottonseed meal 1,518 
Wheat milifeeds 47,710 
19,077 
Cat 3,253 
Alfalfa products 20,954 
Corm millfeeds 2,227 
Rye 316 
All others 3,942 
Low protein feeds ...........46. 97,479 
Ground limestone 13,828 
Bone meal 2,994 
7,221 
218 
6,734 


Fulton Bag Awards 


ATLANTA—More than 1,000 em- 
ployees at Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
are guests of the company this week 
at a series of banquets in recognition 
of their outstanding safety record. 
The employees represent 28 depart- 
ments which completed 2,195,368 man 
hours without a single lost-time ac- 
cident during the past year. 

Company officials will present en- 
graved plaques to the three depart- 
ments having the highest safety 
records as established under the 
point system used to determine de- 
partmental standings. Two spinning 
departments and one carding depart- 
ment won top honors for the period 
which closed recently. 

An additional presentation of a 
$100 check will be made to the em- 
ployee who submitted the best safety 
slogan during the past 12 month peri- 
od. 


BALTIMORE EXPORTS GAIN 


BALTIMORE — Wheat exports 
from the port of Baltimore increased 
sharply in July over the correspond- 
ing month a year ago, according to 
the monthly report of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. Wheat ex- 
ports last month aggregated 2,689,833 
bu. compared to 755,361 bu. in the 
same month in 1952. Corn exports 
last month totaled 4,135,100 bu. as 
against 833,246 bu. in July last year. 
A total of 74,666 bu. of soybeans were 
shipped from the port in July this 


year. 


Reader Service Department 


Feedstuffs 


BOOKS— 
FEEDS and FEEDING, 21st Edition 


By Frank B. Morrison, Professor of Animal Husbandry and 
Animal Nutrition, Cornell University 


Part I—Fundamentals of Animal Nutrition 
Part Il—Feedingstuffs 
Part I1Il—Feeding Farm Animals 


An accepted manual of feeds and feeding since the 


ANIMAL NUTRITION, Third Edition 


By Leonard A. Maynard, Professor of Nutrition and Biochem- 
istry, Director of the School of Nutrition, Cornell University 
It covers the standard, tantly-needed facts on feeding farm animals, and = 
the newly discovered facts about how certain acids, minerals, vitamins, ete., 
help in raising healthier, more productive animals. $7, 00 
474 pages, 77 illustrations and tables ........ 


RAISING SWINE — 


By George P. Deyoe, Professor of Agricultural Education, 
University of Illinois. and J. L. Krider, Director of Feed Re- 
search and Education, McMillen Feed Mills 

A practical swine raiser’s handbook. Steck selection, record keepi 


and handling, marketing techniques and preparing ‘pork for home 
use. 447 pages, 201 illustrations, 40 tables 


RAISING LIVESTOCK— 


By Walter H. Peters and G. P. Deyoe, Professor of Agricul- 
tural Education, University of Illinois 
This book provides the owner, manager or caretaker of farm or ranch with easily 
feund, specific suggestions for solving problems comfronted in producing, handling 
and managing livestock, including preparing for market, selecting, feeding, hous- 
ing, breeding and marketing influences, It tells of the many jobs to $4 75 
be done and exactly how to do them. 519 pages, 240 illustrations e 


SWINE PRODUCTION— 


By W. E. Carroll and J. L. Krider, Professors, Department 
of Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 
46.00 


A guide to erganization. establishment, management, feeding and mar- 

keting operations in raising of hogs. 498 pages, 65 Mlustrations __. 
POULTRY NUTRITION, Fourth edition Revised and Enlarged 

By W. Ray Ewing 


1,500 pages, 133 llustrations, of practical, factual information fer feed manafac- 
turers, feed dealers, hatcherymen, New chapter on anti- $ 
blotics, new growth charts, feed formulas for rapid growth 12.50 


POULTRY PRODUCTION— 


By Leslie E. Card, Ph.D., Professor Animal Science, Univer- 
sity of Illinois 
Kighth Edition, 416 pages, 216 illustrations and four plates. Deals with broiler 
production, fleck management and marketing, and $ 
selection, nutrition, disease control, ete. .......... 5.00 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY— 


Laboratory Exercises for Farm Poultry Production 


By Thomas B. Avery and Loyal F. Payne, Department of Poul- 
try Husbandry, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas 
1952—Spiral bound, 90 pp. 15 lessons for beginners on poultry farm management, 
breed identification, production culling, t dine ing and dub- 

hing, feeding, Judging, egg quality, poultry house construction, killing $ 
and dressing, preparation for cooking, and poultry diseases ; 1.75 


KEEPING CHICKENS IN CAGES, 3d Edition 


By Roland C. Hartman, Editor, Pacific Poultryman 
Deals with practices for keeping chickens in individual single deck laying cages 
in areas having a relatively mild climate. Based on methods used successfully in 
California and now being in $ 
southern states ..... 3.50 


BEEF CATTLE, 4th Edition 


By Roscoe R. Snapp, Professor Animal Science, University ot 
Illinois, and Chief of Beef Cattle Division, Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station 
Covers breeding, feeds, feeding, economic trends, equipment, etc. Includes a re- 
port of handreds of feeding experiments. Has a special chapter on sterility by 
Dr. Harry Hardenbrooks, Jr., assistant professor of veterinary $ 
medictne, University of Illinois. 641 pages ..... 6.50 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER ALMANACK 1953 


Facts and Figures of the Flour, Grain, Feed and Baking Industries. Sections de- 
voted to each industry. Published annually for over forty years and used as a 
reference on annual crops, manufacture, state feed laws, $ 

including labeling, etc. ‘ 2.00 


‘7.00 


No C. O. D.’s 
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FDA Official Explains Labeling 
of Feeds Containing Antibiotics 


CHICAGO— The status of an anti- 
biotic-containing animal feed under 
provisions of the Federal] Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act must be deter- 
mined by a consideration of the pur- 
pose for which the antibiotic is add- 
ed to the product and by the presence 
or absence of other drug ingredients. 

This was pointed out recently by 
R. F. Kneeland, Jr., assistant to the 
commissioner, Food & Drug Admin- 
istration. Mr. Kneeland presented in- 
formation on _ antibiotic feedstuff 
labeling in a statement distributed 
by the American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., Chicago. 

There is no clear-cut line of de- 
marcation between the quantity of 
an antibiotic which functions primar- 
ily as a growth-promoting factor in 
a feed and the amount which is of 
significance in the prevention or 
treatment of diseases amenable to 


antibiotic therapy, Mr. Kneeland 
said. 

In FDA opinion, however, he said, 
the addition of an antibiotic to an 
animal feed in an amount in excess 
of 50 grams or more per ton of feed 
is in the therapeutic range. 

As a working guide for feed manu- 
facturers, Mr. Kneeland offered these 
suggestions: 


@If the animal feed contains an 


antibiotic in a quantity in excess of | 
50 grams per ton it is intended for | 


the treatment or prevention of dis- 
ease and thus should be labeled as 
a drug, declaring the specific anti- 
biotic as the active drug ingredient 
and the label should bear adequate 
indications and directions for use. 

@If the animal feed contains an 
antibiotic and some other drug in- 
gredient, whether or not the anti- 
biotic should be considered as an 


active drug will depend upon wheth- 
er the quantity of the antibiotic is 
in excess or less than 50 grams 


per ton. 
@ An animal! feed containing an anti- 


should be regarded as a drug if it‘is 
offered or intended for the treat- 
ment or prevention of disease. 

Mr. Kneeland noted that the man- 
ner in which antibiotics in small 
quantities serve to promote growth 
in certain species of animals has not 
been fully determined. There appears 
to be satisfactory evidence, he con- 
tinued, that under practical feeding 
conditions the addition of small 
; amounts of various antibiotics does 
| have a practical value in increasing 
growth rate without providing any 
significant therapeutic effect on the 
animal. 

At the present time, Mr. Knee- 
land said, the FDA is not disposed 
to treat an animal feed containing 
| 50 grams or less per ton of feed 
as an article intended for the treat- 
ment or prevention of disease but 


biotic, regardless of the quantity,. 


Another “KEY” to 
GOOD NUTRITION 


from 


Specifide’s Farmacy 


With considerable pride, we announce to our 
friends in the feed trade that Dow Chemical Co. 
now makes its Methionine available 
Specifide, Inc. 


Known for Performance and Quality 
Now Accepted by Good Nutritionists for 
Improving Feed Efficiency and Feathering. 


And Remember — It’s DOW’S 
METHIONINE, at Specifide! 


Other New “KEYS” to 
Good Nutrition Recently 
Offered by Specifide 


EXTENDED NIACIN 


An economical Premix of a_ hard-to-mix 
vital vitamin. 


COBALT SULPHATE (or CARBONATE) 
Desirable in Cattle and Swine Feeds. Even 
lessens the requirements for B,, in Poul- 
try Feeds. 


These and Other “KEYS” 


from Your Ready Source... 


through 


will regard the antibiotic as a growth- 
promoting factor, provided (1) no 
therapeutic claims for the preven- 
tion or treatment of disease are made 
for the article, and (2) the finished 
product contains no drug ingredient. 

“The addition of more than 50 
grams of an antibiotic per ton of 
feed is regarded as a definite indi- 
cation that the feed is intended for 
use in the treatment or prevention 
of disease,” Mr. Kneeland said. “Such 
articles are, therefore, under the 
provisions of the federal law, re- 
quired to be labeled with the active 
drug or drug ingredients, appropriate 
indications and directions for use, 
and such warnings as may be nec- 
essary to permit the safe use of the 
article. 

“Section 507 of the federal act 
provides for the certification of drugs 
Containing penicillin, streptomycin, 
dihydrostreptomycin, aureomycin, 
chloramphenicol and bacitracin. Arti- 
cles intended for use by animals 
which fall under the definition of 
a drug containing such antibiotics 
are therefore subject to. the certi- 
fication provisions of the federal law. 
Regulations under these provisions 
published in the Federal Register of 
April 22, 1953, set forth the condi- 
tions under which mixtures of ani- 
mal feeds, antibiotics and other drug 
ingredients are exempt from cer- 
tification. 

“In general, the animal feed mix- 
tures in common use are exempted 
by these regulations providing the 
levels of antibiotic and drug ingredi- 
ents are in accord with the exempt- 
ing regulations, and the recommenda- 
tions and directions for use set forth 
therein are followed in the labeling 
of the articles.” 


PRODUCTION OF SCRAP, 
FISH MEAL, SHOWS RISE 


WASHINGTON — During June, 
1953, the quantity of fish meal and 
scrap processed by the firms which 
normally account for 90% of the total 
output in the U. S. and Alaska totaled 
34,680 tons—-approximately 6,200 tons 
more than in June, 1952. 

During June, 1953, the production 
of fish oils, exclusive of liver oils in 
the U. S. and Alaska totaled 2,872,314 
gal., compared with 2,308,638 gal. dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1952. 
The increase was due to larger pro- 
duction of menhaden, groundfish, and 
tuna and mackerel oils. 

Imports of fish meal for feed and 
fertilizer during May, 1953, totaled 
13,257 tons compared with 15,453 tons 
during the same month of 1952. Ex- 
ports of fish oils during May of this 
year amounted to 1,241,878 lb.—ap- 
proximately half of the 2,400,883 Ib. 
exported during May, 1952. 


BRUCO surrrion PE AT MO 


TOP QUALITY (gern 
CANADIAN and 
EUROPEAN 


. BRUCO PEAT MOSS CORP. 
WRITE: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, NY. 


TRANSIT STORAGE 


of MILL FEEDS and FEED STUFFS 
MIDLAND WAREHOUSE CORP. - 
Waldheim Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Warehouses: 
Kansas City, Santa Fe Trackage 
Oelwein, Lowa, C.G.W. Trackage 


Rag 


PRODUCTS 


Distributed in Southern 
Missouri, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas by 
The Tommy Thompson Co. 
3617 Dryden Road 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
Telephone: Webster 0005 
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CALIFORNIA FEED GROUP 
MAKES COMMITTEE SHIFTS 


SACRAMENTO—H. V.. Nootbaar, 
president of the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., has an- 
nounced a revision of the association 
committee structure resulting in a 
consolidation and revision of respon- 
sibilities of committees and the fix- 
ing of the number of committee 
members to five unless otherwise 
warranted. 

The revision, approved and ordered 
by the association's directors, was the 
result of studies by a group of direc- 
tors designated by former president 
Samuel Nisson. 

Chairmen and vice chairmen, where 
possible, wefe selected from. the 
board of directors to provide for 
more meaningful meetings of the 
board, better coordination of the as- 
sociation’s functions and a quarterly 
report on the activities of the group. 

Chairmen select their own commit- 
tee members, permitting those clos- 
est to industry problems to have 
their choice of personnel. 

The 1953-54 general and special 
committees of the association are as 
follows: 


Retail feed division — C. A. Pilegard, 


chairman, Jensen & Pilegard, Fresno; John 
Bucke, vice chairman, Bucke’s Feed & Grain, 
Orland; Don M. Taylor, Newell & Co., Lan- 
caster William L. Holmes, Wattenbarger’s 
Feed & Hardware Store, Bakersfield; J. A. 
Simonson, S & S Farm Supply, North Sac- 
ramento 

Feed manufacturers’ division—W. R. Ar- 
ends, chairman, Ralston Purina Co., Oak- 
land; Bruce Bell, vice chairman, Bell Grain 
& Milling, Pomona; William Claypool, Jr., 
Claypool! & Co., San Bernardino; E. F. Zim- 
mer, HKrookhurst Mill, Anaheim; Dolph B 
Hill, Golden Eagle Milling Co., Petaluma 

Hay division—FE. L. Kyte, chairman, Ed- 
win L. Kyte Co Modesto; J. F. Simonet, 
vice chairman, Madera Milling Co., Madera; 
Charles C. Sander, Western Consumers Feed 
Co., Paramount; H. Glenn Lawler, Lawler 
Hay & Grain Co Sacramento; W E. 
Straight, San Joaquin Valley Hay Grow- 
ers Assn Tracy 
Jr., chair- 


Grain division—Frank Viault 


man, California Milling Corp., Los Angeles; 
Vincent P. Finigan, vice chairman, Warren 
Grain Co., San Francisco; Joe Welirick, J. 
B. Hill Go., Fresno Harry M. Stevenson, 
Thomas DD. Stevenson & Sons, San Fran- 
cisco; Fred Sterzing, Southwest Flaxseed 
Assn Imperial. 


Concentrate division—- Terry Coonan, 
chairman, Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco; 


R. Lee Girven, vice chairman, Spencer Kel- 
loge & Sons, Long Beach; K. E. Battaglia, 
Battaglia-Frey, Ine San Francisco; W. W 
Kelley California Cotton Oil Corp., Los 
Angeles; John W. Salter, The Grange Co., 
Modesto 

Legislative committee—Samuel 8S. Nisson, 
chairman Pacific Guano Co., Petaluma; 
Henry G. Turner, vice chairman, the Grange 


Co., Modesto; Ernest E. Clark, Los An- 
geles; E. L. Kyte, Edwin Kyte Co., Mo- 
desto; Eugene R. Warren, Warren Grain 
Co., San Francisco 

Transportation committee—F. F. Miller, 
chairman, California Milling Corp., Los An- 
geles; Fred Merkelbach, vice chairman, Al- 
bers Milling Co Oakland; L. L. Fox, 
Quaker Oats Co., Los Angeles; Lee Harsh, 
Sunset Milling & Grain Co., Los Angeles; 
Neil R. Young, San Joaquin Valley Poultry 
Producers Assn Fresno; C. G. White (ad- 
visory), Los Angeles Grain Exchange, Los 
Angeles; Leon P. Matthews (advisory), San 
Francisco Grain Exchange, San Francisco 

Membership committee—-W. O. Manwar- 
ing, chairman, Farmers Cooperative Ex- 
change, Santa Cruz M. KR. Morgan, vice 
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chairman, Kerr Gifford & Co., Los Angeles; 
E. M. Schliemann, General Mills, Inc., Los 
Angeles; Arne Jalonen, Topper Feed Mills, 
Fresno; John Reese, Fred DeHoff Co., San 
Francisco. 

Animal industry conference committee— 
Cc. B. Capps, chairman, California Milling 
Corp., Los Angeles; Troy V. Cox, vice chair- 
man, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles; Dr. 
H. J. Almquist, Grange Co., Modesto; W. 
Ray Ewing, Ray Ewing Co., Pasadena; 
Dolph B. Hill, Golden Eagle Milling Co., 
Petaluma; University of California repre- 
sentatives: Dr. H. H. Cole, Dr. George 
F. Stewart and Dr. C. R. Grau. 

Arbitration committee—H. V. 
chairman, H. V. Nootbaar & Co., 
R. A. Harelson, vice chairman, Northern 
Star Millis, Chico; Harold Viault, Viault 
Bros., Los Angeles; Harry M. Stevenson, 
Thomas D. Stevenson & Sons, San Francisco. 


Nootbaar, 
Pasadena; 


COMPANY REORGANIZED 

LAKIN, KANSAS—Evergreen De- 
hydrating Co., Inc., has completed re- 
organization as a result of sale of a 
large block of the firm’s stock to new 
owners. 

Charles Miller has sold his Ever- 
green holdings to R. T. Beaty, Lakin, 
and Mrs. Victoria Trussell, Syracuse, 
Kansas. E. L. White also sold a por- 
tion of his interest to Mr. Beaty and 
Mrs. Trussell. 

Under the new organization, Mr. 


Ruggedly built for high speed operation, KELLY- 
DUPLEX Mixers are absolutely quiet . . . require 
. cost less to operate. A complete 
batch can be loaded, mixed and sacked easily 
in 15 minutes. And the resulting mixture of thor- 
oughly blended ingredients will stand up under 


less power. . 


the most minute inspection. 


KELLY-DUPLEX Mixers are available in Y2 ton 
to 5 ton capacities and are fitted with the proper 
drive to best fit your mill—either positive V-belt 
or electric motor. All welded steel construction 
and high quality bearings and parts assure long 


life and trouble-free performance. 


It will pay you to investigate KELLY-DUPLEX 
today. Use the coupon for information on Mixers 
and other profit-producing milling equipment. 


Send for FREE Catalog! 

Shows complete line of KELLY- 
DUPLEX Milling Equipment 

for extra profits! Make Poultry 
litter from corn cobs with this 
gew KELLY-DUPLEX Crusher. 


KELLY-DUPLEX 
constructed of 


to 100 horsepower. 


Hommermills are 
heavy welded stee!. 
Screens of any perforation with 50 


White is president, Mrs. Trussell, vice 
president, and Mr. Beaty, secretary. 
The plant is in full operation. All out- 
put trom the current alfalfa crop is 
being processed into pellets. 


61-Year-Old Belt 


A vrain conveyor belt which is re- 


ported to have the longest known 
record of service for an industrial 
rubber belt has been retired after 64 


service with a Minnesota 
grain firm. The belt was made by the 
New York Belting & Packing Co., 
Passaic, N.J., in 1889, and was one 
of the first cotton duck and rubber 
belts to be used for industrial belting. 
The 24-in. wide belt is being sent 
back to the Passaic factory for ex- 
tensive laboratory tests. Although 
the belt apparently had several years 
of useful service left, officials of the 
grain firm thought it was time to 
change belts, according to the W. S. 
Nott Co., Minneapolis, distributor for 
the New York Belting & Packing 
Co. The Nott firm had originally sold 
the belt to the grain company. 
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NORTH CAROLINA FEED 


TONNAGE SHOWS GAIN 


RALEIGH, N.C.—The North Caro- 
lina Department of Agriculture re- 
ports that the state’s feed tonnage 
for the fiscal year ended June 30 
was 977,818. 

This represents an increase of more 
than 34,000 tons over the 1951-52 
total of 943,183 tons. 

Tonnages in previous fiscal years 
were: 1950-51, 827,825; 1949-50, 830,- 
343; 1948-49, 747,782. 

FARM POPULATION: 15% 

The farm population of the US. 

represents about 15% of the total. 
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Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Mrs. Hillier 

J. Dale Hillier was 40 years of age 

s « He was a partner in the architectural 

a firm of Stanton & Hillier, Detroit, 

and had helped to design several im- 

portant buildings in that area. Bo- 

otvertionnente Count os words of sig- Classified advertising sate sides his parents, survivors are his 

fednesday each week for the issue nature, whether for direct reply or keyed for commercial advertising. vertise- 

the following Saturday. care this office, Uf advertisement is keyed, ments of new machinery, products and widow, two daughters and a brother 

Mates; 15¢ per word; minimum charge care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad. services accepted for insertion at mini- The latter, Donald E.., lives in Fan- 
$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ @ word; ditional charged fer forwarding replies. mum rate of $8 per column inch. wood. N. J 

MACHINERY FOR SALE MACHINERY FOR SALE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES DISTRIBUTOR FOR NOPCO 

WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS | FOR SALE—USED CALIFORNIA HEAVY- WHEN YOU WANT TO BUY AN ELE- HARRISON, N. J.—The Kuder 

Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson duty model pellet mill Wenger Mixer ator or feed mill, see or write us your 7 . ae 

‘ty, Mo Mfg. Co., Sabetha, Kansas We some good ones in Obio. Pulp Sales Co., Lake Alfred, Fia., has 

Indiana _Jitinote Mid-West Business Ex- | been named jobber-distributor of the 

ONE NO. 300 HOWKS % TON HOKI- entire Nopco agricultural supplement 
zontal Feed Mixer. ©. W Meyer, Na 2, Mill : 
poleon, Ohio, all line, according to A. V. Jay, eastern 

wooden elevator legs ammer- j 
sales manager of Nopco Chemical Co 
mille; rebuilt Richardson automatic scales: 

COMPLETE NEW AND USED FEED Union Special Bag Closing Machines: re CUSTOM FEED MIXING Under the new arrangements, plans 
mills. Whether new or used order Hughes, built motors; 6 & M. Meal Driers; Midwestern feed mill desires contract f hich w at, 
Wayland, Mich. four 9x36, five 9x30 N. & M. Rollermills; formula feed mixing. Will make your oe Ww aca were completed by V. M 

: two 9x30 Great Western, 2 pair high, shell formula, bag it, furnish all ingredients Roberts, In charge of sales for Kude1 

FRED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- type, roller mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Ma- on a custom baais, and do billing. Transit Pul Sales and Forrest Joh 
anteed first-class throughout, 6 HP. mo chinery, Box 574, Jefferson City. Mo good to South, Eastern Shore and New p : Sy res onnson, 
tor drive. Address 8774, Feedsiuffs, Min- England states. Address 313, Feedstaffs, Kuder’s assistant sales manager, the 
neapolis 2, Minn, HELP WANTED 14) W. Jackson, Chicago 4, Hl. firm will distribute Nopcosol, Nopco 

WHEN YOU ARE IN THE MARKET FOR al custom mixes, Nopco micratized prod- 
new or used mill machinery, electric no ucts and other items in the Nopco 
tore or any other equipment, write J. i SALESMAN WANTE D TO CONTACT line 
Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson City, Mo feed trade in Ohlo - ana-Kentucky area “ . 

y I EW Car necessary Mineral feed experience The Kuder trading area for Nopco 

FOR SALE—ONE UNION SPECIAL 5 advantageous 1064, Feedstuffa, wi : : 

i ing Machine, one Bag Piler; one 3 H P. Minneapolis 2, Minn 70 acres on edge of city of Kenosha, > ll include all of Florida and por 
2 single phase motor, All in first class ra Ze in expanding location on highway. tions of southern Alabama. 
condition, Campbell's Hatchery, Barne- WANTED—MANAGER FOR FEED DIVI- 1 lel h _— 
veid, Wis. sion of Goldena Mills, Position re 5 bem 
————$—___—__—— — nace quires man who ha had experience in modern Du ings, only egg produc- 

FOR “BALE t-— USED x30" — wae te sales, animal nutrition and production ing. Good retail business, Also retail DAVE ROSS PRESIDENT OF 
Rotary Steam Tube Dryer, good con Write Goldena Mills, In« Box 630, Fargo, , 7 
tion. Amo other used and new drying N. D feed business, Will sell at bargain, NEW MEMPHIS FEED CLUB 
equipment. W. B. Osgood, 4100 Roland with or without acreage, or will rent. 

Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. WANTED - EXPERIE} NCED ENEBAL. Tenant must buy stock and equip- MEMPHIS — Dave Ross, Nutrena 
salesman or nesota South akota on 4 

NO. 6 JACOBSON HAMMER MILL AND territory fo sell dealers and help dealers a, Te © © a cee fe Say. Mills, Inc., has been elected president 
100 h. p. motor. 1% ton Horizontal Mixer. with resale. Apply in person Peavey Owner retired. For more information of the newly-organized Memphis Feed 
1 Corn Cutter and Grader and Corn na 9 ee $09 Grain Echange, Minneapo and appointment, write to Stachon's & Grain Club 
er. Address 971, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 2, 3 Poultry F ‘is. 
or. A oe : — : _— — oultry Farm, Route 2, Kenosha, Wis Other officers named at the organ- 

FEED SALESMAN—IF YOU HAVE PROV- 
en sales ability selling commercial feed izational] dinner meeting Aug. 20 are: 

MOLASSES MIXER, 50 H. P. HAMMER or closely allied products and have a good Dan Paul Buckeye Cotton Oil Co 
mill, 26” Attrition mill, belt or motor following among feed dealers, we have ss ae 5 Apulia 
drive. Richardson Automatic Scale. All openings in lowa. Salary, traveling open vice president; Brent Cooke, Hum- 
steel Feed Packer, Address 972, Feed- tn ten Grate valeamen MACHINERY WANTED phreys-Godwin Co., secretary; E. C 
stuffs, Minneapolis 2, Minn, need apply. Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, e }| Arnn, Heyman Co., Inc ceenenenee 

60-70 VEN SEVERN ENGINE; ST, REGIS WANTED—GOOD USED 8. HOWE Mo- | Directors chosen are: O 

NTE - ‘ ‘ ren Little 

Packer; two 76 H.P. Hughes Screen | OpERATION — OPPORTUNITY UNLIMIT- ses Gurley 

Change Hammermills; 1, 1%, 2-ton Ver- ed—Wanted assistant to president for one ae Mixer, Gurley Milling Os., Sime, Lacy-Logan Co.; James Phelan, E. E. 

tical and Horizontal Mixers; 3 pair high of the fastest growing companies in Boxton & Co.; Jack Harpster, Stand- 

10x42. Address 1026, Feedstuffs, Minne- Southeast, Must be experienced in nutri- WANTED TWO SUPEK DUO EXPELLERS ard Commission C d G ag 

apolis 2, Minn. tion, able to supervise 10-man sales force —May consider Duo or RB for other S ed Q k 4 at an a 
eee a x and assist the president in general man operation. Address 1694, Feedstuffs, Min- eeds, Quaker Oats Co. 

FOR BALE _ “HORIZONTAL POWDER agemé@nt. Seed-Feed Supply Co., Chatta neapolis 2, Minn. Membershi ] d f d 
mixers, filter presses including Sweet- nooga, Tenn includes feed manu- 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON | facturers, grain merchants, jobbers, 
pellers, Loutsvilie rotary steam tube dry- | feed manufacturer, in Pennsylvania | good mill” feed and elevator equipment, | and representatives of allied 
ers, bucket elevators, direct heat dryers, counties—Chester, Berks, Montgomery and J. B. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson | industries. The next meeting of the 
screw conveyors. Only @ partial list, Send Lehigh. Must have selling experience or City. Mo group will be held Sept. 15 
ws your inquiries. Consolidated Products agricultural background Address 1041, Pp Pp 
Co., Inc, 19 Park Row, New York 38, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 2, Minn WANTED — USED, TRIPLE ACTION, > 
N. ¥.; Barclay 717-0600. horizontal mixer. Must be heavy construc- 

tion to use for concentrates and agricul- RENDERERS MEET SEPT. 21-22 
ture chemicals, also steel elevator legs ST LOUIS of s 
Screens - Hammers - Bearings PERMANENT SALESMAN and motor. Gurley Milling Co., Prince- t h JUIS—The annual meeting 
ton, N. C. of the seventh regional area of the 
NEW and REBUILT MILLS FOR FEED FIELD National Renderers Assn. will be con- 
Write for Prices : ducted at the Chase Hotel 4 is 
Long established manufac- GUY HILLIER’S SON DIES » St. Louis, 
INDIANA GRAIN MACHINERY Corp, taser Gf feed fer Sept. 22. A cocktail party and ban- 
Indianapells, Ind. alto ‘aah tiie tens J. Dale Hillier died at his home in | quet in the evening will conclude the 
420 Meridian St. Riley 3235 Rochester, Mich., Aug. 21 after a| day’s activities. The NRA’s board 
PI long illness. He was a son of Guy E. | of directors will have a quarterly 
srienced sale No. 
a ine. and ~ Product Hillier, manager of the feed depart- | meeting at the Chase Sept. 21 and 
FOR SALE ~~ dey 2 ment of Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc., | all members are invited. 
nationally famous with 
One Steinlite Moisture Tester, 110 volts, steady repeat sale. If you 
a 444-29, three years want lifetime berth and ex- 
One Grain Triers, 63” Trier double tube pect to work hard and long EGG.- FE E D PR ic E RATIO AN D 
ne a outside diameter, one for it, send detailed resume 
One No. 99 Seedburo Grom Scale. in confidence, with photo. C H ic K is N S RAI Q E D 
One Steel Grain Body: 18 long, 5%’ You will start at $500 a 
high, @ wide, all steel, can be used 4 oie 
for hauling grain or sacked material, month plus expenses; can be % OF PRECEDING YEAR 
original cost $1,860, owner states in home most weekends. Our 
A-1 condition; $600 net to you f.0.b. acs Egg- ] 


staff knows of this ad. 


lowa, th y ld * 
Two Anderssen etary Steam Soybean Address 1072, Feedstuffs price ratio \ je 
Dryers, each unit fitted with 5 H.P., 141 W. Jackson Blvd. 120 xa —— 
127 K.PLM., 440-volt, 60-cycle, used Chicago 4, ll 
short time, 
E. FRITH COMPANY 4 
Box 146, Dubuque, lowa 
SITUATIONS WANTED 100 — 
v 
EXPERIENCED YOUNG MAN, MARRIED, 4 
B. 8 Degree in Marketing Feed and 
hatche ales and production background 
RE ¢ K/ NG on or 80 
Manager medium sized midwestern feed 
outlet, Address 1061, Feedstuffs, Minne- | ' 
3, Chickens raised 
evoator in alt e rm bac 
Bayi ll phases, adminis tion, 
operation. Now managing large feed 
25 cycle motors from 10 to U.S DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
150 h.p., conveyors, scales, dress 1070, Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jackson 
belting, chutes, mony other <:chersedenatem tithe les DUET—The general pattern of chickens raised through the years has follow- 
items, all in good condition. ed very closely the ups and downs of the egg-feed ratio, as this U.S. Depart- 
’ ment of Agriculture graph illustrates. However, according to preliminary 
Buy and Sell estimates, the number of chickens raised on farms this year will not show 
through the gain that might have been expected on the basis of the big increase shown 
WANT AD Ss in the egg-feed price ratio. The graph shows the estimated egg-feed ratio 23% 
; higher than last year for 1953, but the line representing chickens raised is 
AALCO WRECKING. co. agi not completed through this year. However, a recent USDA survey showed 
14th & Chouteau - $t. Louis 3, Me F E E D Ss T U F F S the number raised this year to be about the same as last year. Thus the 
7 : dotted line would be extended only to the 100 mark above. 
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New England Feed Men Hear 
Selling, Disease, Nutrition Talks 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 
Feedstuffs Editorial Staff 

KINGSTON, R. I.—A blend of the 
latest research developments in feed- 
ing, disease control and medication, 
plus counsel on merchandising and 
selling, combined for a well balanced, 
instructive program at the annual 
conference of the New England Feed- 
men Aug. 20-21 at the University of 
Rhode Island. 

On the merchandising and selling 
theme, Richard Kathe, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., reported how 
an industry leader voiced an opinion 
that the industry needs a ‘“‘working 
and meaningful code of ethics.’’ Mr. 
Kathe’s address included gleanings 
from a conversation with this feed 
manufacturer, who said that with the 
entire feed industry adhering to a 
code of good business ethics, “we 
would not have many of the other 
problems.” 

Also noted was a need of convinc- 
ing the farmer that he should keep 
accurate records of production costs 
and income. Although most manu- 
facturers offer printed sheets for this 
purpose, farmers seldom take advan- 
tage of them and few dealers offer 
them attractively, Mr. Kathe said, 
quoting the feed manufacturer. 

Mr. Kathe offered the personal ob- 
servation that the trend in agricul- 
tural net income is still going down- 
ward, and he urged feed men to “‘lean 
more heavily upon the basic prin- 
ciples of good selling.” 

This speaker viewed the long up- 
ward climb of feed production and 
sales as having ended, at least tem- 
porarily, on a plateau. If this is true 
he stated, this is the first time in 
years that “the industry can stop, 
look around, and make certain it is 
on the right path,” and then “look 
for the unclimbed peaks that are still 
to be conquered.” 

Further comments on how good 
merchandising plays an important 
part in modern marketing were of- 
fered by Edward W. Priebe, Jr., mer- 
chandising director of the Institute 
of American Poultry Industries, Chi- 
cago, in an address on “Merchandis- 
ing Through More Direct Selling.” 
He saw merchandising as “an assist 
to producer, wholesaler, broker, sales- 
man and retailer in conducting a more 
profitable business,” with the feed 
salesman actually a merchandising 
agent. 

He declared that the big question 
today among producers is whether or 
not to specialize, noting that it is 
true of the farmer as well as other 
producers that it is simpler and more 
profitable to merchandise one product 
or one service. 

The credit side of the problem was 
handled in a paper prepared by Prof 
Bradford D. Crossman of the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, Ambherst, 
and read by Dr. Ellsworth Bell of 
the same institution. The paper out- 
lined types of credit extended to 
farmers for all of their requirements 
through short and long term loans. 


FEED MEN ENJOY “HIGH 
PROTEIN” INTAKE 


KINGSTON, R. L—The New Eng- 
land Feedmen did a little personal 
“feeding” at a clambake held in con- 
junction with their annual conference 
on the University of Rhode Island 
campus Aug. 20-21. At the bake, the 
feedmen and their guests, totaling 
some 200 persons, consumed a total 
of 11 bu. of clams, 150 Ib. of white 
potatoes, 2 bu. of sweet potatoes, 600 
sausages, 90 Ib. fish, 345 Ib. of lob- 
sters and 360 ears of corn. No definite 
reports could be furnished regarding 
the number’ of cans of beer required 
to wash down this “high protein feed” 
intake. 


He further noted how the improper 
use of credit affected the operating 
producer. 

One of the features of the two-day 
session was a poultry and animal 
health panel featuring university rep- 
resentatives from the six New Eng- 
land states, covering questions pre- 
sented at the meeting. 

Subjects discussed by the panel 
members included sterility, nutrition, 
the principal diseases affecting poul- 
try and the use of antibiotics in dis- 
ease control. 

The poultry panel was composed of 
Dr. Bernard Wasserman, University 
of Rhode Island; Dr. George Faddoul, 


University of Massachusetts, and Dr.” 


Richard Ringrose, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham, N. H., with 
D. C. Henderson, University of Ver- 
mont, acting as moderator. 

The large animals panel consisted 
of Dr. V. J. Yates, University of 
Rhode Island; Dr. Frank Witter, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, and Dr. Ham 
Eaton, University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, with Kenneth Morrow, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, acting as 
moderator. 


High Efficiency Diets 

In connection with poultry nutri- 
tion, an interesting paper dealing 
with efficiency diets was presented by 
Dr. F. W. Hill of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Hill declared that 
“high energy, high efficiency rations 
are here to stay,’ because from the 
standpoint of cost per unit of pro- 
duction it is the most economical 
ration. 

This speaker said that high energy 
feeding leads to low total feed con- 
sumption, high efficiency, high energy 
intake and high carcass fat content. 
Efficiency of egg production bears 
nearly a direct relation to the energy 
value of the ration, he stated, noting 
that in cold weather a high energy 
feed is essential. 

“Efficiency is measured by the 
amount of feed required to produce a 
pound of meat or a dozen eggs,” he 
said, noting that a high efficiency ra- 
tion does the production job with less 
feed at the lowest cost per unit of the 
product. 

Dr. Hill stated that “energy is the 
fuel value of feed,” and is the largest 
nutritional need of chickens and al] 
animals. It is provided mainly by 
grains and grain products making up 
60 to 80 per cent of the poultry ra- 
tion, he said. He listed corn, milo, 
wheat and red dog flour as the prin- 
cipal high energy products with a 
caloric range from 1020 to 1145. He 
also stressed the use of methionine 
and antibiotics for improvement of 
the ration. 


Medication in Feeds 


Medication in feeds received con- 
siderable attention on the program 
with two papers handling the subject 
in addition to panel discussions and 
comments by other speakers. 

A comprehensive review of the 
subject was offered by Dr. Sterling 
Brackett of the Lederle Laboratories 
Division of the American Cyanamid 
Co., Pearl River, N. Y., in an address 
titled “Ingenuity in a Feed Bag.” 

This speaker pointed out that drugs 
may be used either for spot medica- 
tion to control an outbreak or for 
continuous medication to prevent out- 
breaks. They may be used either in 
drinking water or feed, thus permit- 
ting mass treatment rather than cost- 
ly individual handling, he said. 

Spot medication should be used 
when an outbreak occurs, and in some 
cases it is the most efficient and 
cheapest way of nandling the situa- 
tion, he said. For the most part spot 
medication is best handled by mixing 
in water, he said, although there are 
limitations as all drugs are not water 
soluble or convenient to handle by 
this method. 

Continuous medication is the method 


of choice in those diseases that are 
widely present, not satisfactorily con- 
trolled by sanitary measures or im- 
munization, and which cause losses 
such as reduced weight gains and feed 
efficiency before other signs of disease 
are apparent, Dr. Brackett said. 

The most convenient way of ad- 
ministering a drug daily or continu- 
ously, Dr. Brackett said, is in the 
feed because it minimizes labor costs, 
automatically takes care of the dis- 
ease problem, minimizes possibility 
of improper dosage and is less ex- 
pensive because the feed manufac- 
turer generally passes along the bul. 
drug cost at little or no mark-up. 

Among diseases most effectively 
handied by medicated feeds, he men- 
tioned coccidiosis, blackhead disease, 
worm infections and intestinal ax 
respiratory conditions. 

Other subjects covered in the ad- 
dress included eradication, vaccina- 
tion or immunization, stock selection 
and sanitation and management. 


Immunity to Medication 

In an address covering “Immunity 
to Medication,” Dr. G. P. Whitlock 
of Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
observed that “most complaints 
against medication in feed or water 
are not justified but generally trace- 
able to mismanagement.” 

He reviewed the diseases caused 
by poor nutrition, poisons, molds or 
such pathogenic organisms as viruses, 
bacteria or protozoa, stressing the 
importance of accurate diagnosis for 
proper remedial measures. He pointed 
out that medication should not vary 
from recommended levels. 

Dr. Whitlock stated that all bac- 
terial organisms could possibly in 
time build resistance to antibiotics, 
noting that study of the subject is in 
progress but theories apparently vary 
thus far. 

“Development of drug fast coccidia 
is theoretically a possibility and study 
will increase,” he said. It is apparent 
that “‘coccidia resistant to currently 
used drugs have not become a prac- 
tical problem in the five years of use 
of some of these materials in com- 
mercially mixed feeds and drinking 
water applications,” he stated. 


Dairy Cattle Disease 


Dairy cattle diseases were handled 
on the program by Dr. J. C. Shaw of 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park, and Dr. T. Y. Tanabe, Pennsy]- 
vania State College, State College, 
Pa. 

Dr. Shaw covered “Ketosis in Dairy 
Cattle.” Cortisone, compound F and 
ACTH in adequate dosage produced 
the most rapid and most certain cure, 
he said, and Ketogestin is also effec- 
tive in treatment of the disease. So- 
dium propionate, he continued, is less 
effective but better than sodium ace- 
tate. The first three named were so 
effective that glucose injections given 
as a supplement were not helpful, he 
said. Glucose is to be recommended 
as the primary treatment when pro- 
pionate and acetate are used without 
cortisone or ACTH, according to Dr. 
Shaw. He said smaller initial doses 
of ACTH or cortisone followed by 
propionate or a combination of suc- 
rose, acetate and propionate offer 
some promise. Sucrose is preferred 
because it is much more palatable 
than dextrose. 

Outlining recent studies in cattle 
sterility, Dr. Tanabe noted that re- 
sults of tests show that while there 
is a high fertilization rate (69.5) 
among repeat-breeding dairy heifers, 
there is a subsequent high embryonic 
death rate (54.0) within the first 
month of pregnancy. On the other 
hand, genital abnormalities occurred 
in only 13.3% of the heifers and do 
not appear to be a major cause of 
breeding failures. 

Representatives of the University 


Standard steel elevators, belt and bucket type, avail” 
able from stock. Ten Heavy Duty sizes, from 300 to 
10,000 Bu /Hr., for continvous service and four 
Light Duty sizes, from 110 to 750 Bu /Hr., for inter- 
mittent service. We also manufacture screw 
veyors and hoppers. Send your requirements fer 
complete information. 
GODSHALK 


Sheet Metal Fabricators 
BANGOR, PA. 
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of Rhode Island presiding at the ses- 
sions wére J. W. Cobble, W. H. Wiley. 
Homer O. Stuart, and John B. Smith 


1954 Conference 

The New England Feedmen have 
been invited to the University of 
Maine, Orono, for the 1954 confer- 
ence by letter from Dean A. L. Deer- 
ing of the College of Agriculture, it 
was announced at this year’s con- 
ference. 
The letter of invitation read by 
Dr. Richard W. Gerry, in the absence 
of Prof. J. Robert Smythe, head of 
the poultry department, indicated 
that the conference will be in August 
or September at a date to be deter- 
mined by the conference committee 
and host university later. 
The meetings are rotated among 
the New England land grant colleges 
of agriculture annually and are pro- 
moted by a volunteer group interested 
in solving the problems of the feed 
industry. 


MORE U.S. TILLABLE LAND 


U.S. food crops are grown on about 
300 million acres of land. This is 
about 100 million acres more than 
40 years ago. 


KISS COMPETITION 


GOODBYE ::: 
"Littl Mawel” 


PACKAGED FEED PLANT 


For as little as $1795.00, you can 
be a full-fledged FEED MILLER 
over-night. 

All Here in One Package For You 
No holes to cut, no damage to building. 
Merely attach wires to SHP motor switch, 
and start turning out profits. Larger sizes 
too, for any requirement. Any item avail- 


able separately. Costs only 12 to 15¢ 
Hourly for 
Electricity. 


Hold the high cards, with 
crimped, crumbled, granu- 
lated dust free MIXED feeds. 
Ask for samples. 


CRIMPS oats, barley, milo maize, wheat, 
corn, rye DUST FREE. GRANULATES 
cobs, ear corn, shucks, hey, straw, leaves, 
roots, stems DUST FREE. Steel cuts corn 
and other grains for poultry feed. Batch 
mixes and sacks off or delivers to feed trucks. 
Molasses attachment available. BETTER 
TELEPHONE YOUR RESERVATION 
— They are going like Hotcakes. 

Phone 216, 14 Miles from Kansas City 


Oe H. C. DAVIS SONS 


Dept. FH-8, Drawer 185 
BONNER SPRINGS, KANSAS 
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Feedstuffs Is the Weekly Newspaper oF the indus. 
try with a distinctive newspaper format; the other publica- 
tions in the field are monthlies with a conventional magazine 
approach to editorial content. An experienced, alert editorial 
staff, a Washington correspondent of recognized authority 
and branch offices in four important cities combine to give 
the industry accurate, thorough news coverage in FEEDSTUFFS. 
The paper is mailed second class, with newspaper handling 
privilege. It is the only paper in the field that is eligible for 
this prompt delivery. Readers receive Feepsrurrs while the 
news is still fresh and of value to them. Feed men have 
learned to depend on Frepsturrs for the news and informa- 


tion they need in the operation of their business. 


For further information .. . 


Write for Feepsturrs new Market Data Presentation 
on the Formula Feed Industry. It contains data essen- 
tial to every advertiser interested in reaching the feed 


industry market. 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving 
the Related Fields of 


EWSPAPER 


Serving the $3.5 Billion 
Feed Industry 


As a result FEEDSTUFFS is: 
> No. 1 in Reader Interest 


> No. 1 in Reader Preference 
D No. 1 with Advertisers 


The Point of All This, to an advertiser, is that Frep- 
stuFFs offers not only wide circulation but extraordinarily 
high reader interest, prompt readership and recognized 


prestige. 


Advertisers Acknowledge This Leadership. 


More advertisers (a total of more than 375 currently) use 
Feepsturrs than any other publication in the field. Frep- 
STUFFS carries more advertising lineage by far than any other 


publication in the feed industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 


Tue NORTHWESTERN MILLER FEEDSTUFFS 
THe AMERICAN BAKER * MILLING PRODUCTION 


118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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Soybean Group 
to Press Action 
on Grading Rules 


ST. LOUIS—A meeting of all seg- 
ments of the soybean industry to 
consider urging changes in the fed- 
eral soybean grading standards will 
be called soon by the board of di- 
rectors of the American Soybean 
Assn. 

This decision was made at- the 
association's annual business meeting 
here Aug. 21. The time and place 
were not set. Many producers and 
others in the industry consider the 
present standards too loose. They say 
they encourage the inclusion of weeds 
in marketed soybeans and other bad 
trade practices. 

The association supported changes 
in the soybean grading standards at 
hearings held by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture two years ago, 
but the department took no action 
at that time. 

Twenty states, Canada and Japan 
were represented at the 33rd annual 
convention. Producers, processors, 
grain handlers and other groups were 
represented. 

The association also went on rec- 
ord favoring a trade practice of pay- 
ing “adequate premiums” for soy- 
beans of better quality than USS. 
No. 2 yellow grade. It objected to 
the government subsidized sale of 
butter in competition with margarine. 
“This will work for undesirable food 
distribution practices and be detri- 
mental to existing price support pro- 
grams for other farm commodities,” 
the resolution stated. The federal 
government has acquired large stocks 
of butter under its price support 
program. 

Greater expansion of storage fa- 
cilities for the 1953 crop of soybeans 
was recommended, and also “more 
adequate” federal and state funds 
for research activities, and greater 
emphasis on export markets. The 
association reaffirmed its opposition 
to shortening extenders in baked 
products. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Stuttgart, Ark., was elected pres- 
ident, succeeding Chester B. Biddle, 
Biddle Farms, Remington, Ind. Al- 
bert Dimond, Lovington, IIl., was 
elected vice president, and George 
M. Strayer, Strayer Seed Farms, was 
reelected secretary-treasurer. 

Gilles De Putter, Appin, Ont., pro- 
ducer, was elected to the board of 
directors, succeeding R. H. Peck, 
River Canard, Ont., who retired after 
a number of years’ service on the 
board. 


Reelected directors to two-year 
terms were: Ersel Walley, Walley 
Agricultural Service, Fort Wayne, 


Ind.; Biddle; Howard Roach, J. Roach 
Sons, Inc., Plainfield, Iowa; John Ev- 
ans, Easthome Farm, Montevideo, 
Minn.; Mr. Hartz; Carl Simcox, As- 
sumption, Ill., and Mr. Dimond. 

George M. Briggs, University of 
Illinois extension agronomist, was 
elected an honorary life member of 
the association at the annual ban- 
quet. Mr. Briggs has been actively 
interested in the soybean crop in 
Wisconsin for 35 years. He was one 
of the organizers of the association 
and a former president. 


Drouth 


(Continued from page 1) 
gency mixed dairy feed” was ap- 
proved. It must contain at least 600 
lb. of cottonseed meal and 1,000 Ib. 
of corn. 
Details Not Final 
The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration had not issued an official 
release on the newly approved plan 
for feed manufacturers, and some of 
the details on payment of freight 


costs had not been completely worked 
out. 

Officials told John Cipperly, Feed- 
stuffs Washington correspondent, 
that the program would work this 
way for cottonseed meal: 

CCC will make cottonseed meal 
available in California, where the bal- 
ance of its supplies are located, at 
the reduced price of $35 ton. CCC 
will pay half of the reduced freight 
rate to points of destination, plus a 
$2.50 handling charge for the feed 
manufacturer. The feed manufacturer 
will be required to pay half of the 
freight at the commercial rate. 

Arrangements for corn shipments 
were not immediately determined, 
but it was reported that average 
rates would be established from Kan- 
sas City, the central point, to eligible 
mills. The government would pay half 
of the average rate, and the feed 
company would pay the other half. 

It was reported that, as under the 
previous program, the only mills 
which would be eligible would be 
those located within the official 
drouth area. 

USDA was reported working on an 
official announcement explaining the 
new program, and it was reported 
that some feed companies planned to 
resume selling emergency mixed feed 
to eligible feeders. 


Problems Seen 

Feed industry spokesmen feared 
that the government plans would re- 
sult in discrimination against some 
feed companies because of location 
or freight problems. 

Original formula feed industry par- 
ticipation in the government's drouth 
relief program ended when railroads 
announced that the 50% freight rate 
reduction on government shipments 
of CCC ingredients would not apply 
to any shipments made to feed mix- 
ers. After the railroads made this 
ruling, USDA suspended sales of corn 
and cottonseed meal to feed firms at 
the reduced prices at which these 
feeds are available to caflemen in 
the drouth area. 

New Proposals 

A feed manufacturing industry 
committee, including officials of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
then made new proposals for feed 
industry participation in the drouth 
program. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture was asked to reinstate 
the order giving eligible feeders the 
opportunity to obtain the reduced- 
price CCC ingredients in a mixed 
feed sold at a price reflecting the 
CCC reductions. It was proposed that 
feed manufacturers present eligibil- 
ity certificates to CCC and obtain 
delivery of CCC stocks as inventory 
replacement. 

Under the latest proposed plan, 
Commodity Credit Corp. ingredients 
would have been made available to 
mills serving the drouth area at the 
reduced government prices, less the 
freight rate available to the govern- 
ment from the point of replacement 
origin to the actual drouth area des- 
tination, and less the government cost 
of handling and pelleting cottonseed 
meal. It was proposed that the feed 
manufacturer pay the freight at the 


DROUTH SHIPMENTS 
- EXPAND 


WASHINGTON—Through Aug. 21, 
a total of 45,594 tons of cottonseed 
meal, 105,330 tons of pellets and 
1,416 tons of slab cake had been 
shipped by the Production & Market- 
ing Administration commodity divi- 
sion to the drouth area. These ship- 
ments were made against orders ap- 
proved by county drouth committees 
totaling 115,889 tons of meal, 194,653 
tons of pellets and 2,375 tons of slab 
cake. 

In addition, shipments of corn to- 
taling 1,413 cars were made against 
2,516 cars approved by committees, 
and 1,643 cars of oats against 3,023 
cars approved. 


Harris T. Lyon 


Donald Rose 


ALLIED CHANGES—Announcement has been made by J. J. Quinlan, vice 
president in charge of soybean operations, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, that 
Harris T, Lyon is being transferred from the purchasing department to the 
soybean division where he will be his assistant in soybean operations. Mr. 
Lyon has been with Allied Mills since 1942, starting in the accounting depart- 
ment, and during recent years in the purchasing department where he has 


been an assistant to Bob Griffiths, general purchasing agent. 


He has been 


active in feed trade circles and served as president of the Chicago Feed Club. 
Donald Rose has been employed to succeed Mr. Lyon in the purchasing depart- 


ment of the company. 


commercial rate, with full transit 
privileges. 

It was noted that costs to the gov- 
ernment under this plan would be 
no greater than its costs had been 
for supplying the straight corn or 


cottonseed meal to feeders. 


Pressure Cited 

Officials in the Production & Mar- 
keting Administration-claim that the 
whole drouth feed program was the 
result of some congressional pressure 
coming from Rep. W. R. Poage (D., 
Texas), who is said to have sold the 
“give-away” deal to the White House. 
PMA officials say the top men in 
that agency, plus subordinate con- 
sultants, were not willing to reduce 
the cottonseed meal price or the sale 
price of other feed ingredients to 
the bargain-counter levels which were 
established. 

Some top officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture call the pro- 
gram frankly “a public welfare propo- 
sition—a relief program.” They admit 
that some abuses have occurred, but 
they deny that they have been wide- 
spread. 

It is now the firm stand of PMA 
that there will be no diversion of 
1953 crop cottonseed meal to the 
drouth program and that when pres- 
ent supplies of old crop cottonseed 
meal are exhausted, the deliveries 
wil] be discontinued. 


Meal Supplies 

As of Aug. 25, there were approxi- 
mately 90,000 tons of old crop cot- 
tonseed meal on hand for distribu- 
tion to the feed industry if it could 
find a way to participate in the pro- 
gram. However, the supplies avail- 
able to feed manufacturers taking 
part in the drouth program were not 
expected to amount to more than 
50,000 tons of the old crop since 
USDA planned to hold back some of 
the total for further direct distribu- 
tion to feeders. 

It was expected that available 
Commodity Credit Corp. supplies of 
cottonseed meal would probably be- 
exhausted by the end of September 
at the latest and that its supplies 
of corn under the drouth program 
would probably be cut off early in 
October with exhaustion of funds. 
PMA officials said they would run 
out of funds, which would mean that 
all deliveries of cottonseed meal, 
corn, wheat and oats under the drouth 
program would have to be stopped. 

PMA officials have said that drouth 
conditions generally were not improv- 
ing. This might indicate that addi- 


tional congressional pressure might 
force the administration to continue 
sales of corn, wheat and oats to 
the drouth area even after the old 
crop cottonseed meal is exhausted. 

After Aug. 31, the domestic sale 
price of government cottonseed meal 
from the 1953 crop will be $53.50@ 
56.50 ton by area differentials. 


K. C. VOTES DOWN BAN 
ON SOFT WHEAT DELIVERY 


KANSAS CITY—A proposition to 
eliminate soft red winter wheat from 
the grades eligible for delivery against 
futures contracts on the Kansas City 
Board of Trade was voted down by 
exchange members at a special elec- 
tion Aug. 24. 

The rule change which required a 
two thirds majority to pass did not 
even receive a simple majority as the 
vote was 79 members for and 92 
against. 

The request for a change in the 
contract grades rule stemmed from 
millers and other interested parties 
who have become alarmed at the 
heavy influx of soft red wheat de- 
liveries at Kansas City this season. 


DROUTH RELIEF NEED IN 
KANSAS QUESTIONED 


* 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Fewer 
than half the Kansas County Farm 
Bureau presidents here for their an- 
nual presidents’ meeting Aug. 27-28 
believe Kansas’ drouth disaster is 
great enough to call for relief pro- 
grams such as emergency feeds at 
reduced prices. Only 18 of 31 think 
any county in Kansas should be in 
the drouth disaster area, and only 
four of 20 questioned said they knew 
of the emergency feed program keep- 
ing a producer from going out of 
business. A large majority of those 
questioned knew of no genuine abuse 
of the disaster feed program, but 
six sald they had personal knowl- 
edge of abuses of the program. A few 
said they would be willing to name 
persons who took the cheap feed 
with no real need for it. With the 
exception of veterans who used cred- 
it to get started after the war, no 
one in Kansas has been affected long 
enough to need relief, one of the 
presidents said. “Too many good 
years preceded the drouth to make 
relief necessary,” he said. 
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THE FEED 


* * 


MARKETS 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 


from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 


levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 


summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


ALFALFA ‘MEAL 


Demand fair; trend easy; 
plentiful; 7% dehydrated, 100,000 
inite vitamin A $650.65@52.55; 13% fine sun- 
red $4346 
Kansas City: The tone on straight grades 
f dehydrated alfalfa meal is weaker 
while the market for blended types and 
r suncured holds steady; 17% dehydrated 
falfa meal with 100,000 unita of vita 
n A guaranteed on arrival blended $42 
acked Kaneas City; straight grades 
fi50 39, sacked, Kansas City! suncured No 


1 fine ground $4041, sacked, Kansas City; 
io, 1 “ein, $3738, sacked, Kansas City 

Memphis: Demand slow trend ateady; 
upply ample dehydrated 17% protein, 
190,000 units vitamin A $46 

rt. Worth: Demand dull; supply ade 
quate dehvdrated, 100,000 A 17% 51 @62, 
lclivered TCP, prompt shipment, Midweat 
produetion 

Vortland: Demand slow trend lower; 
upply ample; 15% esuneured $30 fob 
Idah $3235, fob. California; dehydrat 
et $45 California 


Omaha: Demand weak to fair; supply 


imple: 176 dehydrated $39; suncured No 1 
fine ground $39; euncured No. 1 \4-in. $35 

Philadelphia: dehydrated—demand 
full upply fair; $64 

los Angeles: Demand Iimited for de 
hydrated, moderate for suncured; supply 
idequate trend steady 17% dehvdrated 
100000 A $46@48; 15% suncured $37. 
Huffalo: Demand fair: trend steady: sup 
ply adequate; 20% 150,000 A $57@59; 17% 
100.000 A in 60's $55@56; 16% 100,000 A 
new crop No, 1 sunecured In 


baste 
apolis: 


Boston 


Demand only fair trend 


unchanged: supply sufficient; suncured, 13% 
$i dehvdrated, 17% 

Milwaukee: Lemand fair; supply ade 
juate western dehvdrated, 17% with 100 

A guarantee $47.7549.75 

St. Lovis: Demand slow supply plenti 
ful on dehydrated, limited on suncured; 
tehydrated 17%, 100,000 A’ $48 40; old 
ero uncured No 1 fine ground, 13% 
$19 80, prices f.o.b. Bt. Louta 

Minneapolis: Trade remains light, prices 
easter and = offerings plentiful; 
quotations 17% dehydrated 100000 
f vitamin A guaranteed $45.50@47; 15% 
uncured $43.50 

Chiengo;:; Demand poor; supply ample; 
17 with 100,000 unite vitamin A guaran- 
towed $4243; 139 15% 
Seattle: Demand slow: trend steady; sup 
ply good; $43 ton, carlots, 156% fine grind; 
ton, delivered, carlota dehydrated 
Boston: Lemand fair; supply adequate; 
dehydrated, 17% $57.75; suncured, 13% 
$51.80 


ALFALFA PELLETS 


Omaha: Demand weak; supply ample; 
1 dehydrated $42 
BARLEY FEED 
Seattle: Demand good, supply limited: 
vhole $67 ten. ground §69 ton rolled $69 
tor all ex-warehouse, Le.l., sacked 
Chieago: Demand falr supply ample; 
Baltimore: Demand supply ample; 
Siva 
Indianapolis: Demand slow trend un 
hanged, supply sufficient; crimped barley 
) whole barley $71, rolled barley $79 
Milwaukee: Demand fair good on nee 
ile upply ample, fair on needles pul 
white §53, feed $60 needles $1 
bu 
Huffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
pi ample $16@47, Boston basis 
Portla Demand slow supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $67, ground $65 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair; 
pulverized $48 
Ogden: Supply normal; rolled $57@62, 
whole barley $520067 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple rolled $66, ground $65 
Boston: Demand light supply ample; 
$47 
BLOOD FLOUR 
Louisville: Demand fatr trend steady; 
ipply normal; $85@90 ton, sacked 
BLOOD MEAL 
Seattle: Demand slow trend easy; sup 
pl imple $90 ton, local packing 
planta 
Portland: Demand slow supply ample 


end unchanged; $100 
Sean Francisco: Demand slow: 
1.7 a unit of ammonia 


supply am 
screened 


pele 
a unit of ammonia 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
upply ample $55@90 ton, sacked 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


upp adequate $130m@140 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate 
1% 


$1 
BONE MEAL 

Omaha: Demand good: supply ample 
$7 

Pt. Worth: Demand good; supply lim 
ted; Lel, fine $4.06 ewt., f.o.b. Ft. Worth: 
best quality German production, 70 to 75% 
$6769, cars, Houston, Sep- 


san = Francisco: Demand good; supply 
falr 


Louisville: Lemand low trend steady 
supply normal; 860@¢ ton 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate: $67 ton, sacked, Cin 
cinnatl 
BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Atlanta Demand poor uppl ample 


truch 


supply ade 


quate: $82.50, sacked 

Indianapolis: Lemand = stow trend un 
changed; supply ample $70 

Chicago: Demand good: supply adequate 
$65@70 

Boston: Lemand low supply steady; 

3 

Buffalo: Demand siow trend teady; 
supply fair; $82@83 

Los Angeles: Demand fair: trend steady 
supply ample domeati $82 

San Francisco: Demand good upply 
ample; $75 

Louisville: Demand good trend steady 
supply ample; $65@79 ton 

BREWERS’ DRIED GRAINS 

St. Louis: Demand good supply ade 
quate; $43 bulk, $650.45 sacked 

Chicago: Lemand upply ample 
$48.75@49 

Boston: Demand light supply tight 
56.25 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fair 
58 

Milwaukee: liemand ind supply fair 
$51@51.50 

Omaha: Demand good; supply poor; $61 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow upply moder 
ate; 24% $53.70, delivered Ft Worth 

Louisville: Lbemand eood trend teady 
supply light $50 ton 

Cincinnati: Demand good: trend easier 
supply adequate $h2@54 

BREWERS’ DRIED YEAST 

Milwaukee: good upply lim 
ited; 10% @11\%¢ Ib in carlots 11%@ 
12%¢, Lel., when availabl 

Cincinnati: Carlots, when available, 10%¢ 
Ib.; 6-ton lots 11%¢; ton lots 12¢ 

Pittsburgh: Carlots, when availabk 10%¢ 
Ib.; 5-ton lots 11%¢; ton lots 12¢ 

New Orleans: Carlots, when available, 
10%¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 11%¢; ton lots 12¢ 

New York: Carlots, when available, 9% 
@10%¢ Ib.; 5-ton 10% @11%¢; ton lots 
11@12¢. 

St. Louls: Demand good; supply limited 
to adequate; 10@10%¢ Ib. in carlots ll¢ 
Ib, In ton lots; 11% @12¢ Ib. less than 
ton lots, 

Chicago: Demand good; supply limited 
10% @11%e Ib., in carlots 11% @12%¢ 
lel 

Boston: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
104%¢ Ib 

Buffalo: Demand good trend steady 
supply tight; 9% @10¢, carlot 10% 

Omaha: Demand go uppl) poor 
11%¢ Ib. in carloads 1 ¢ less than car 
loads 

Loulsville: Demand trend teads 
supply normal; $200 ton acked 

BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 

Chicago: Demand fair upply ample 
$3.5003.75 ecwt. in carlots 

Boston: Demand good suppls fair 
4%¢ Ib 

Kuffalo: Demand slow trend steady 
supply good iM @ike 

Indianapolis: Demand slow’ trend un 
chan 1; supply ample 100-lb. bags $4.¢ 
in barrela $5.90 

Philadelphia: Demand dull: supply fats 
$4.50 

Ogden: Supply normal $4.90 100-1b 
drum 

San Francisco: [bemand fair; supply good 
$5.35 ecwt 

Louisville: Lremand trend steady 
supply normal; $4.75 cwt 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All prices net, including freight and tax) 

New York: Crystals $13.24, flour $9.49 

Buffalo: Crystals $13.95, flour $10.20 

Toledo: Crystals $15 flour $11.7 

Boston: Crystals $14 flour $10.6 

Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $9.50, flour § 


CALCIUM CARBONATE 


Minneapolis: Prices depend on potency of 
mix, plain calcium $10 ton tn 100-Ib. bag 


KI 56 and 25-lb. Mn8SO, $16.10 5 KI $1 0 

Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady 
supply ample $9.81@12.31, carlots $10.97 
truck lots 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 ton 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply good; 
trend steady; $14 ton, ex-warehouse. truck 
lots 

CHARCOAL 

Boston: Demand and supply light $78 

Los Angeles: Demand good: trend steady 
supply ample; $66 ton 

San Francisco: Lemand steady upply 
ample; $569.50 

Chicago: Demand slower; supply ample; 
poultry charcoal $93 ton in 50-Ib. mult! 


walls 


COCONUT MEAL 


Bayonne, NJ.: 20% protein solvent ex- 
tracted meal $51 ton in bulk, $55 ton 
in goo used bags 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend down; sup- 
I fair mported $65, ex-dock, Seattle, 
0-day arrival 

Portiand: Demand slow; trend weak; 
ups am ple $68 

Angeles. Demand limited; trend 
weak supply adequate; 20% dock $66@ 
67. offshore and spot $68. 

San Francisco: lbemand fair; supply am- 

ple $62@63 
COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

New York: 300 ICU, 1,500 A 18@21¢: 300 
ICU, 2.250 A 20% @24¢; 300 ICU. 3.000 A 
24@26%¢; 600 ICU, 1,500 A 19@21¢; 600 


ICV. 3.000 A 24@28¢ 

Boston: Demand quiet; supply ample; 
600 D, 2,250 A 26¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 
25¢; 300 D, 1,600 A 22¢. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 
Boston: Demand good; supply very light: 
v5 


CORN GERM MEAL 


St Louis: Demand fair; supply ade 
juate: $49 bulk 

CORN OTL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady 


supply normal: $60 

Cincinnati: Demand slow; trend steady; 
upply ample; $56.55 

CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 

(All quotations for all cities are sacked 

basis; bulk basis $5 less) 

Minneapolis: Feed $56.77, meal $79.77 

Atlanta: Feed $63.92, meal $86.92 
Birmingham: Feed $62.18, meal $85.18 
Beston: Feed $61.15. meal $84.15 
Chicago: F 1 $51. meal $74 

Cleveland: Feed $58.04, meal $81.04 
Denver: Feed $60. meal $83 

Ft. Worth: Feed £5850, meal $81.50 
Indianapolis: Feed $55.50 meal $78.50 
Kansas City: Feed $51, meal $74. 
Louisville: Fe 57.11. meal $8011 
New Orleans: Feed $59.88, meal $82.88 
New York: Feed $60.69. meal $83.69 
Norfolk: Feed $6% meal $83 
Philadelphia: Feed $60.23, meal $83.23 
Pittsburgh: Feed $58.50, meal $81.50 
St. Louis: Feed $51, meal $74 

COTTONSEED OTL MEAL 

Seattle: Demand dull; trend steady: sup- 
ply good $78. ex-dock, for imported, spot 
and nearby: domestic 41% $64, California 
shinning points 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply short; 
$72.50. hydraulic; $71.50, solvent 

Boston: Demand light; supply fair; 
$74.45 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady 
upply good; 41% $75@76.50, 36% $69@71, 
bas's Roston 

Portland: Demand slow: supply ample; 
trend unchanged $82 delivered Pacific 
Northwest imported $78, ex-dock 

Omaha: Demand and supply good; $84 
pellets $86.50 

Indianapolis: Demand improving trend 
steady to unchanged; supply ample 11% 

Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply am 
ple: $74 

Los Angeles: Demand moderate: trend 
firm; supply adequate; 40% on resale (from 
CCC stocks) $64 ton. sacked 

Ogden: Supply normal: 41% $80@85 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
cient carlots south and central Texas 
origin, new crop, 41% old process $664 
a7 delivered Ft Worth; pellets $2 ad 
ditional 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
ample 41% $67.28 

Memphis: Demand good: trend steady: 
supply tight prime 41% protein, old proc 
ess $65, sacked new process (solvent) 
$62.50 sacked 

Kansas City Demand light: offerings 
moderate; market generally $63@64, sacked 


Memphis. about unchanged from last week 
Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal: $71@72 

Atlanta: Demand slow; trend steady 
supply ample 11° $59.50, Georgia mills; 
$63. Mississippi Valley mills 

Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample 
41 $77 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy: 
supply adequate old process $72.50 new 


Process $69.50 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL STEROL, 
POWDERED 


New York: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply sufficient 1500 ICU pr. gm. 10@ 
12%¢ Ib ton lots, f.0.b. warehouse; 3,000 
ICU 16@18¢ 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12%¢ pr. gm.; 
3.000 ICU 184, warehouse 


Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady: 


offerings adequate; 10%¢ Ib. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 

Seattle: Demand steady; supply ample; 
300 D, 2,260 A 22¢ Ib., 300 D, 1,500 A 19¢ 
I 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all ex-warehouse, 
drums included 

New York: 300 ICU, 750 A 15% @17%¢ 
300 ICU 500 A 17@20¢; 300 ICU 
19% @23¢; 300 ICU, 3,000 A 23@: &¢ 600 
ICU, 1,500 A 18@20¢; 600 ICU, 3,000 A 
23 @27¢ 
Minneapolis: 
per million; 85 D 
17%¢ ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 20¢ Ib.; 
2,250 A 22¢ Ib., single drum lots. 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair: 
85 D, 100 A $1.50; concentrated vitamin 
oil, 300 D, 750 A 24¢; 300 D, 1,500 A 26¢; 
300 D, 2,25 A 28¢ 
Chicago: Demand 
straight A feeding 
vitamin A per 
units of vitamin A, 
drums, f.o.b 
Boston: 


Straight A feeding oil 
$1.08 gal.; 300 D, 


11¢ 
750 A 
300 D 


fair; supply light; 
of], with 10,000 units 
gram, 9%@10¢ a million 
Le.l., packed in 65 gal 
Chicago, drums included 
Demand quiet; supply ample; 
600 D, 1,500 A 22¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 24¢: 
300 D, 1,600 A 21¢; 300 D, 750 A 27¢. 

Buffalo: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
Ply adequate; 3,000 A, 300 D 17% @17%¢, 
tanks, 50-drum lots 18% @19¢; 300 A 21%@ 


21%¢, tanks, 50-drum lots 21% @22¢; 4,500 
A 22% @22%¢, tanks, 60-drum lots 22%@ 
23¢; 750 A 16@16\%¢, tanks, 50-drum lots 


16% @17¢; 750-300 16% @17%¢, tanks, drums 
19% @19%¢; 300 21% @22¢, all basis Jersey 
City, N.J. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 


Portland: $75 


Tupelo, Miss.: $49.50 


Coronet, Fla.: $50. 
Houston: $65.50. 
Wales, Tenn.: $64.25. 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Ft. Worth: Imported 18% phosphorus $75, 
f.o.b. cars or trucks, Houston, middle Sep- 
tember arrival. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $85 ton. 

East St. Louis: 18% phosphorus $85 ton 
bagged, f.o.b. cars 

Adams, Mass.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum 27.5% calcium, maximum .01% 
fluorine guaranteed $80 ton, f.0.b. Adams 
in 100-lb. multiwall papers. 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus guaranteed, in 100-lb. multiwall pa- 
pers $90 ton in carlots, basis Chicago 
Heights, Ill., 21% $102 ton in carlots, basis 
Chicago Heights and Nashville, Tenn 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%, minimum 27.5% calcium, maximum 
.01% fluorine guaranteed $76 ton, f.0.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-Ib. multiwall papers. 


DISTILLERS’ DRIED GRAINS 


Boston: Demand light; supply scarce 
$76, nominal 

Buffalo: Demand 
supply tight: dark $70@71 
er sacked; light $68@69 
sacked; basis Boston 

New York: Demand 
supply limited; Ught corn grain $71 
$73: dried solubles $96, sacked 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply fai: 
$77 


steady; 
high 
higher 


trend 
bulk, $5 
bulk, $5 


good; 


steady; 
dark 


fair; trend 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; solubles $80 

Louisville: Demand good; 
er; supply Nght September 
bon, light grains, bulk $59. 
bourbon dark grains, bulk $61, 
solubles, bulk $85, sacked $92; 
about $10 ton less 
Cincinnati: Demand fair: 


supply limited; $66@70. 
DRIED BEET PULP 
slow; trend 
warehouse, 
quiet; supply 


trend strong 
prices: bour- 
sacked $64; 
sacked $66 

rye grains 


trend steady 


easy; sup- 
truck lots 
short; 


Seattle: Demand 
$66 ton, ex 


Demand 
steady; sup- 
50's 77@78 
both Joston 


Buffalo: 
ply good 
Canadian 
basis 

Atlanta: Demand slow 
$69.50. Florida ports. 

Minneapolis: Market 
new crop production 

Milwaukee: Demand 
$69.50@70.50 

Los Angeles: 


Demand fair; trend 
domestic plain 
molasses $77@78 


supply adequate; 
with 


fa; 


easier at $57, 
approaching 
and supply 


Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $56 in paper, basis Los 
Angeles 
Ogden: Supply average; $62@67 


Fiancisco: Demand good; supply 
53.28 


nnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; $72@74 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Chicago: Demand good; supply light 
3$7@7 cwt n carlots 
Boston: Demand slow supply ample 
6% @7¢ Ib 
Buffalo: Demand fair trend steady 
supply good 10% @10%¢ 
Minneapolis: Market steady; demand fair 
supply ample $6Q@7 ecwt 
Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient 
$10 ecwt 
Indianapolis: Demand poor; trend un 
changed; supply ample: $7.50 ewt 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample 
9¢ Ib 
Omaha: Demand weak; supply fair; cwt 
75 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi 
cient; local production $10, f.o.b. Ft. Worth 
San Francisco: Lbemand fair; supply am 
ple; $7.50 cwt 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply ample: $130 ton 
Ogden: Supply average; $8.65, 100-Ib 
bag 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand poor; supply tight 
$71.50, nominal 
Atlanta: Demand slow for pulp, fair for 
meal; supply ample on pulp, tight on meal 
pulp $49.50, meal $45 (nominal) Florida 
mills 
Los Angeles: Demand moderate; trend 
steady; supply adequate; orange pulp, bulk 
$42, sacked $45, f.o0.b. production plants 
San Francisco: [Demand good supply 
fair; meal $51 
Buffalo: slow trend steady 
supply tight; meal and pulp $70@71, basis 
Boston. 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
Chicago: Demand very good supply 
short; $8@8.50 cwt. in carlots 
Boston: Demand light supply ample 
9¢ Ib 
Buffalo:* Demand fair; trend steady 
supply good; 74% @7%¢ 
Portland: Demand slow supply ample 
trend unchanged; $9.50 
Minneapolis: Market steady: demand fair 
supply limited $8@8.50 cwt. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; 
9.25 cwt 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply ght 
$9 cwt 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair 
1l¢ lb 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample $145 ton 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
supply adequate; 9@10¢ Ib. 
DRIED WHEY 
Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate 
$5.60 cwt. in carlots 
Boston: Demand light supply ample 
5% Ib 
Buffalo: Demand good trend steady 
supply good 5% 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 
trend unchanged 
Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light 
$6.50 
Ogden: Supply normal; $6.90, 100-lb. bag 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ade 
quate; carlots, MNC $6.20, Ribolas 5.75 
ewt., sacked, delivered Ft. Worth, or any 
Texas point or in ton lots, f.o.b. ware- 
house, Ft. Worth 
San Francisco: Demand steady supply 
good $6.50 cwt 
Kansas City: Demand fair; supply mod 
erate; straight grade 5.50, fortified $6.20 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; $100 ton : 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply adequate; $5.15@5.50 
Minneapolis: Market steady; demand fair: 


supply adequate; $5@5.50 cwt. 


| 
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FISH MEAL isfactory; prices stronger $54@54.50, sacked, New Vork: Demand fair, trend steady; fair on bran; supply ample; bran $43.750 
Cincinnati: Demani good; trend steady; .| Kansas City. supply moderate; 50% $77.50, 55% $84, 44, shorts $48@48.50, St. Louis switching 
supply fair; $148@150 Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; Sack F limits. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; supply light; white $55, yellow $60. . St. Louis: Demand fair; supply adequate; Milwaukee: Demand slow; supply fair; 
supply ample; $145@150 ton. Omaha: Demand good; supply fair; $47 4 ; 290, bulk $88@94, in paper bags; pure bran $45, standard midds. $48 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; bulk, $51.50 sacked. $90@5°. in burlap bags. Indianapolis: Demand fair; trend un 
$2.25 a unit of protein Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; St. Paul: Market steady to easter; de- changed; supply sufficient soft winter 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply ample; $58.50 mat fair; supply ample; $92.50@100 for wheat bran $56, standard midds. $58, mixed 
Angola $136, 60% protein, f.o.b. Houston Indianapolis: Supply fairly active; trend 50 it and bone scraps feed $55, gray shorta $58, flour mids 
immed ate or September; Menhaden meal st iy to unchanged; supply light; $63 ; Wichita: Demand heavy; supply fair; $583@59.50, no red dog 
$133.50, f.0.b. Beaumont; scrap $125, f.o.b ton, includ’ng state tags and used bags; 50% $95, fob. plant; 654, no quotations, Louisville: Demand fair; supply ample; 
Port Arthur, September shipment ground corn $66 ton. no offerings trend easy; bran $49.15, mixed feed $51.15 
—s Supply normal; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- Guach: Demand fair; supply short; bulk shorts $53.15 
vast; 65 $171@173 ply ample; yellow $64.50@65.50; white $63.50 | $9 acked $96.50. Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend lower 
‘hes Angeles: ID slow: trend weak “64.50, basis Boston Los Angeles: Demand limited; trend supply adequate; bran $50051, middlings 
supply adequate; $2.20 a unit, sacked Restens Demand good; supply fair; $65.50. bare te — supply adequate; $2 a unit, $51@52 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; Demand fair; supply plentiful; 50 Buffalo: Demand = fairly good trend 
supply ample; $2.30 rt Worth: Demand good; supply tight; steady easier supply good; standard 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup "Seattle : Demand slow; trend easy; SUp- mean i bone, 50% §83@88, sacked, f.o.b bran W48.25, standard midds, $48.25 
ply adequate $121@132, basis Boston ply ample; $67 ton, delivered, carlots, pa- or ered Ft. Worth @49.25, flour midds, $54.75@55.25, red dog 
Boston: Demand good; supply adequate; per bags Kansas City: Demand moderate; offer $59.25 @60.25 
33 LINSEED OTL MEAL ing tisfactory; market trend lower; $85 New York: Demand slow; trend lower 
Minneapolis: Market steady to stronger; Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; @ ss icked, Kansas City, for 50% meat supply adequate bran $54.50, standard 
demand fair upply adequate. Quotations supply adequate; old process $79.50, new oe he scraps midds, $55.50 
60 sardine $2.15 a unit of protein, West process $76.50 wile: trend steady Ray irreguias 
Coast ($153 tor Minneapolis) 60% nen- i : and slow: end steady; ton 
haden from East Coast $159 now Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend easy; Philadelphia: Demand fair; supply am 
Milwaukee: and supply fair; process $80 60% $84.50 ton, sacked 0, standard midds, $57,560 
60% $159 ansas City: Demand limited; offerings ree 
Indianapolis: [Demand only fair; trend +... pee et tone somewhat easier; MILLET Memphis: Demand fair; trend lower; sup 
unchanged; supply suff cient; 65% $165 new process >». bulk, Minneapolis; St. Louis: Demand very good; supply ex ply ample wheat bran $45.50, standard 
Atlanta: Demand slow supply ample; old process ), bulk, Minneapolis. trem: limited; recleaned and sacked Early midds $48, gray shorts $61 
60% $130, southern ports San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; Fortune $5.25 ewt., nominal, St. Louts Portland: Demand slow; supply ample 
Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; $79 mill run sae 
60 protein $133, f.0.b. New England; 60% Wichita: Demand slow; supply sufficient; MILLFEED Ogden: Supply normal to Utah anil 
blended, West Coast $133; herring meal 73% 34% $90. Minneapolis; Bran and middlings lost Idaho: re bran and mill run, blended 
protein $2.40 a unit of protein Minneapolis: Crushers held quotations $344 in the week ending Aug. 27, while white $43, middlings $48; to Denver: red 
Seattle: Demand steady; supply suffi- steady at $59@59.50, bulk, Minneapolis, for red dow advanced §1@2, the latter sup bran and mill run $50, middlings $55; to 
cient; imported herring meal $2.40 a unit, although resale trades as low as ported by good southern demand for hog California: red bran and mill run $60.50) 
ex-dock; imported low protein meal $2.25 to were reported, Old process ranged | feeding. Mixers were unwilling to take on middiings $66.5 f.0.b. San Francisco and 
a unit, ex-dock 50@63.50 and 22%@ flaxseed screenings ofl supplics as long as the market remained —- Angetes , 
HAY ~1 $26.50, bulk, Minneapolis; crushers said easy, and inquiry was light for bran and Re ge we Demand fair; supply am 
Seattle: Demand slack: trend easy; sup- participation in government toll crushing middlings. Quotations: bran $39.50@40.50, 


supply outlook standard midds, $40@41, flour midds, $47 


would not materially alter 
ve dog $53@655 


ply good; baled alfalfa $28, delivered truck pg ; run, limited for bran; supply adequate 
or nea 


trend steady standard mill run §52% 


lots western Washington co 0 
for U.S. No. 2 g eg ‘ eer Indianapol's: Demand fair; trend firm Kansas City: Prices again have dipped bran $56@57 
Boston: Demand slow; supply adequate; to unchanged; supply light; 34% $78. to the low mark of the year on bran — 
No. 2 timothy $35@37 Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; weak yet MINERAL FEED 
I and ply sufficient; le buying Interest for become more scarce and the tone is slight an 
‘Mantes Dein tate? reported in the cen- ly _ Stronger; quotations Aug. 26: bran $39 house. competitive brands $38, 
sup ply limited; timothy, No. 1 not offered week end'ng Aug. 26. 939.50, shorts §45.60@46, sacked, Kansas warehouse, Le.l 
No. 2 $32@34; No. 3 $27@29 ‘ M: f were taken, with al- | Clty, Wichita: Demand moderate; suppl ft 
Los Angeles: Demand ood for small most no buying on a long-term basis Quo- Wichita: Demand fair; supply suffic'ent we 
offerings of good qualities; slow for mod tations Aug. 26: solvent $68, expeller $73 basis Kansas City Aug. 25 bran $400 $91.50 c jocks 
erate offerings of medium to poor; baled Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply suffi- 40.50, shorts $44@ 44.50; bran declined $1@ 
alfalfa U. 8. No. 1 $26@28, No. 2 clent: carlots, 36% old process $71.40, 1.50 ton, while shorts advanced $11.50 Indianapolis: Lemand good; trend firm 
$24@25; No. 2 green $24924.50; No acked, delivered Ft. Worth, prompt ship- | ton compared with the preceding week te wachanged; supply sufficient; mineral 
‘ eat hey barley 1e pellets $2.25 permium Omaha: Demand poor; supply adequate; 
7 F Angeles: Demand limited; trend bran $10.50, shorts $44.50 
iladelphia: Demand light; supply fair; aker; supply adequate $72@73, 28%, - Ft. Worth: Demand less active; supply 
timothy and clover $33@36 as to quality lant cartots wheat bran 
Ogden: Supply normal; $1 bale; $16@21 ladelphia: Demand good; supply light; mai Kray shorts $48@49, delivered TCP; 
Ft. Worth: Dem: dull; supply plentt- Omaha: Demand and supply good; $78; rn _with a week previous 
ful; carlots, baled. No. 1 alfalfa $42@44, | Pellets $80.5 
No. 2 939. Okiahoma-California-Ar’z ma, Portland: Demand good; trend firm; sup- the millfeed market in the central states 
also Tex origin; prairie No. 2 $3 : ply I mited: $88, delivered; imported $72@ during the week ending Aug. 26, with all 
- othe r types holding steady or finishing low 
sred TCP , - , Buffalo: Demand fair trend steady: er. Red dog jumped $3 ton, as feed manu 
Louisville: Demand low; trend steady supply good; 32° $79.50@80.50, bulk, basis facturers searched for material for high 
Gr Boston ener. broiler rations and laying mashes 
othy and clover $35 ton. baled. No. 2 $33 Boston: Demand poor; supply ample; Quotations Aug. 26: bran $4545.50 stand 
local alfalfa, No. 1 $40, No. 2 $38; straw, | *52 ard midds. $46@46.60, four midds, 953@54, 
wheat or oat $18, rye $20 ; Seattle: lbemand lack trend steady; red dog $60@61 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady upply fair; $88, delivered, domestic pro- St. Louis: Demand fairly good on shorts, 
supply plentiful; No. 1 timothy (new) $23 duction expeller meal; $78, ex-dock, April 
first cutting No. 1 alfalfa (new) $26 DEHYDRATION 
@28; fancy No. 1 clover and timothy mixed x is 
‘ hicago: wor; p a“ 
or oats straw $1 ee ms McGehee INDEPENDENCE, KANSAS 
HOMINY FEED St. Louis: Demand fairly good; supply 
Cincinnati: Demand good; trend high adequate; No. 1 bulk $35 . No. 1 sacked Compan 
er; supply adequate; $59@59.50 $44.25 No. 2 sacked 75 Street Elk v Il D h d t d 
Louisville: liemand fair; rend steady; Milwa kee: Demand and supply fair; 616 Bost First a ey e y ra e 
supply norn $58.15 ton acked 2 is $45 { KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Demand fair; offerings sat : Demand poor; supply light 50 ah thon Ow ALFALFA MEAL 


: Demand good trend steady; 
ht No. 1 $55@5¢ basis Boston new 
ine innati: Iemand good; trend steady; Mose 77 | 
supply adequate, No. 1 $49@50 j a 1 Dehydrators e Blenders 
MEAT SCRAPS a URE and INDUSTRY 


Seattle: Demand good; trend easy; sup- 
ply fatr $92.50 ton, acked, f.0.b. produc- 


ie : Demand fair; supply adequate; HIGH CAROTENE 
$2.00 converted Landby’s DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL (tow Fiber) 


Kansas City: 


hoe $82.50 Packed in 50-ib. papers or 100-Ib. burtap bags. 
Buffale: Lemand good trend upward; 
supply fair $92a@ 93 A. J. LANDBY 
; Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fatr; PHONE 121, RES. 156 
$95 WARROAD, MINN 
KANSAS CITY MISSOURI Portland: Demand = slow trend lower; Established 1940 mae AT SWIFT, MINNESOTA 


upply ample; $1.90. 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From &very Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


ad York ae Aaa Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
icago orfo uffalo Vancouver, B. C. i i Louisvill 
St. Louis Enid Houston Los Angeles Chicago 
Omaha Minneapolis Galveston Washington, D. C, Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 
Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha 
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feed with tudine $61, in 6-ton lots $49, In supply normal; reground $26, crimped or 
10-ton lotsa $48, f.0.b. Indianapolis pulverized white oats $66, feeding oatmeal 
Sioux City: 50-lb. mineral blocks, 8.2% $100 
phosphorus $91, 7.5% phenothiazine sheep OYSTER SHELL 
mineral blocks $4 each. Louisville: Demand good; trend easy; 
Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; supply normal; $20 ton 
$76; 60-lb. blocks $90. San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
Portland: bemand slow; supply ample; ple; local $13, eastern $24 
trend, unchanged; $42@44; cubes $2.50 Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
Omaha. Lemand fair; supply adequate; supply ample; eastern $24, local $13@15 
$45 bulk, $95 blocks Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
Ft. Worth: Demand quiet; supply ample; trend unchanged; western shell $27, east- 
carilota, mineral supplement, 20% calcium, ern shell $33.50; granite grits $24, crystal 
4%% phosphorus $754@80; mineral blocks, grits $24 
40-lb. each, 21% calcium, 4% phosphorus, Boston: Demand and supply steady: pa 
17% % salt $86@90, fob. Ft, Worth per $21.44 
San Francisco: Demand steady; supply 
good; all-purpose with todine. PEANUT OTL MEAL 
MOLASSES Atlanta: Demand rook supply tight: 45% 
$68, Georgia mills; $64, Alabama mills 
Boston: Demand steady; supply plenti- Milwaukee: In mand fair supply ade- 
ful; 13¢ gal., in tank cars quate; 26% $5 45% $80 
Kuffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; Buffalo, tanks $28.35@28.50, PEAT MOSS 
600-1 drums §10.056@10.10; Albany, tanks San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
$22.10@22.25 600-1b drums $865@8.60, ple; $3.15 bale 
Iialtimore or Yonkers, tanks $21.256@21.40, Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


OF 


Canadian 1.25 bale 
Demand and supply 


600-16 druma $8.25 @8.30. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


supply ample 


Philadelphia: fair; 


trend unchanged; §23. $2.50, f.0.b. pler 
Atlanta: Citrus molasses—demand poor; New York: Demand heavy; trend steady: 
supply light; $14, Florida mflls supply Umited; Canadian $3.10@3.25, im 
Low Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; ported $2.50@2.70 
supply ample; $23 ton, f.0.b. tank cars, Portland: Demand good; supply ample 
Los Angeles harbor. trend unchanged; 2.76 
San Francisco: Demand and —ay good; Boston: Demand steady supply ade 
$23 ton, f.0.b. cars, Richmond, Cal. quate; carlots $2.65@2.75; Le... $2.85@3.10 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; Chicago: Demand good; supply ample; 
1l¢ lb, New Orleans. $3.10@3.25, standard bale 
Indianapolis: Demand steady; trend firm 
to unchanged; supply normal; 50-gal. drum POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.8.P. 
$1445, drum included; bulk, 60 gal. $11.45, New York: Demand normal; trend steady; 
ton $39, barrels extra, supply ample; 200 Ib. lots $2.15, 100-Ib 
New York: Demand fair; trend firm; lots $2.17, 26-lb. lots $2.20; potassium todide 
supply ample; 12%¢ gal. chalk mixture, 250-Ib. lots $2.06, 100-Ib 
Minneapolis: Market steady at 11%¢ gal. lots $2.08, 25-lb. lots $2.11 = 
fob New Orleans and $23 ton, West Coast St, Louls: Demand and supply good; 100% 


lodide U.S8.P., 100-Ib. lots 
lots $2.20 in fiber 
bottles, f.0.b. Bt 
fodide calcium 


Tone firmer, demand some 
what tmproved, particularly on forward po- 
trend stronger for nearby into 
September 11%¢@ gal., New Orleans; Octo- 


Kansas City: pure potassium 
$2.17 in fiber drums, 25-Ib 
drums, 6-lb. lots $2.27 in 


Louis; 90% potassium 


sitions 


ber-November-December 12@12%¢ gal stearate mixture, 225-lb. lots $2.06 in lever 
Louisville: Demand (light; trend strong- pak drums, 100-Ib. lots $2.08 in fiber drums, 
er supply ample; blackstrap 11@11%¢ 26-lb. drums $2.11, 5-Ib. bottles $2.18, f.0.b. 
gol in tank car lots, f.ob. Gulf ports St. Louis 
Cincinnath: Demand fair; trend higher; RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
supply adequate; 11%¢ gal., New Orleans Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
rt. Worth: Demand fair; supply am supply tight; bran $35, sacked, f.0.b. Ar- 
ple; blackstrap, prompt 124 gal., f.o.b kansas points. 
re 92 
Houston; carlots delive red Ft. Worth $30 22 Atlanta: Demand fair; trend weak; sup- 
ton, by truck $28.97, September; seller's ply ample; bran $27.50, Louisiana mills. 
market price on date of shipment, maxi San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
mum 13¢, October through December; 14¢, fair; bran $56, polish $62 
January-February, f.0.b. Houston, Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend stronger; cient; rice bran, new crop $30@31, f.0.b 
| 11%¢ gal., tank south Texas rice mills, late August-Sep 
ear o.b New eans 
Seattle; Demand and trend steady; sup tember shipment; hulle $4@5, f.0.b. mills 
ply good; $23 ton tn tank car lots; $8.80, RIBOFLAVIN 
600-Ib, drum . New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
NIACIN supply ample; 10¢ gm. equivalent, freight 
New York: $9 kilo. allowed. 
= Terre Haate: Demand good; supply am 
OAT PRODUCTS ple: 10¢ gm. of contained riboflavin, with 
Chicago: Demand fair to good; supply freight allowed for 8,000 and 16,000 potency 
ample; regroand oat feed $1818.50; fine dried fermentation solubles 
ground feeding oatmeal $7579; feeding 
rolled oats $87@90. SCREENINGS 
Hoston: Demand cautious; supply spotty; Chicago: Demand fair; supply plentiful; 
white pulverized $53.60@55; reground oat ground grain screenings $29@30; Canadian 
feed $27.60 $21@22, bulk 
Minneapolis: Most products post@ fur- Minneapolis: Market easier; demand lim 
ther declines and demand, while fair, was ited. Quotations: country run $18@22, lights 
characterized as spotty and confined main $12@20, heavies $20@34 
ly to nearby. Quotations: poultry rolled Canadian $15.50 bulk, Duluth; Canad an 
oats $86@87, standard pulverized $54, feed- ground $25, sacked, Duluth; flax screen 
ing oatmeal $75@79, steamed crimped oats ings $26.50 
$6!, reground oat feed $17.50@20 Baffalo: Demand good trend steady 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ade- supply adequate; Canadian ground $28@29 


quate; pulverized, white $49 feed $46; sacked; unground, 20-Ib. per bu. $23@24 
molasses ont feed $35; reground oats, 3% bulk, basis New York 
$19.50. 6% Cincinnati: Demand fair trend easy 
sae Ta Demand fair; trend steady; supply adequate; Canadian $23 bulk; barley 
supply normal; pulverized oata $48, white $24 bulk. 
sulverized oats $63, crimped oats $78, steel- 
oate $100, oat groatsa $100, rolled oats SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
$110, recleaned No. 2 white oats 95¢@ COLLOIDAL CLAY 
$1 bu Chicago: $22, carlots. 
St. Louis: Demand slow; supply ample; Kansas City: $21.50@22, carlots. 
pulverized white oats $53, cholce $54; re St. Louis: $21.10@21.50, carlots. 
ground oat feed $19 Des Moines: $22.25@22.50, carlots. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; supply adequate; Philadelphia: $21.25@21.50, carlots 
trend steady; reground oats $20@21, pul Minneapolis: $23.75. carlots 
verized white oats $50@51, basis Buffalo; 
pulverized mixed feed oats $50.25@51.25, SORGHUMS 
mixers’ pulverized white $58.50759.50 Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply 
basis Roston; Canadian steamed crimped erate; carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow $2.92@ 
oats $6625@67.25, basis New York 3, delivered TCP 
Philadelphia: Demand light; supply light Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
on pulverized, fair on oat feed; pulverized supply tight; $3.35@3.40 ecwt. 
— oats $68; Canadian oat feed $27.50 SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 
domestic $26.50 
Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; Seattle: Demand slow supply ample 
trend unchanged; rolled $74, ground §72, $89 ton, sacked, quick shipment 
cleaned $74, Decatar: Demand good; supply tight; 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 41% $64@65 ton, bulk; 44% $61@62 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat Boston: Demand good; supply plentiful 
feed $2650 $82@83.50. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; Pertiand: Demand slow trend lower; 
supply adequate; reground oats 23@24; supply ample; September $56, October $55, 
pulverized white oats $53.50@54; rolled forward $63, f.o.b. Decatur 


Omaha: Demand and supply fair; $81.50; 


pellets $84. 


oats $95@96. 
Louisville: 


Demand fair; trend stronger; 


Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler Areas 


(in thousands) 


Conn. Virginia, W. Va., 

Week and Del-Mar- Shen. North North N.W. 

ending Maine Va. Valley Carolina Georgia Arkansas Texas 
June 13 ...... 1,161 2,829 1,011 1,091 2,705 1,066 1,534 
Jume 20 ...... 1141 2,848 976 1,121 2,699 1,015 1,406 
June 27 eos 889 2,601 990 1,074 2,546 1,018 1,431 
4 ,050 2,888 812 1,069 2.528 1,012 1,297 
July ll. - 1,073 2.749 868 1,039 2,476 891 1,340 
July 18 ..... +» 082 2,814 978 1,023 2,380 748 1,217 
July 36 ..ceese 943 2,690 843 986 2.303 789 1,162 
Aug. 1 . eos 086 2,603 77 960 2,156 782 1,100 
Aug. 8 ....+- ee 939 2,613 808 861 2,094 865 1,088 
16 . 942 2.650 786 943 2,265 798 1,232 
Aug. 22 .... ‘ 949 2,497 773 1,007 2,237 824 1,155 
Week —Total of Areas— 

ending Florida Alabama Mississippi Indiana California* 1953 1952 
Jume 13 ..ccee 194 734 861 820 1,105 13,986 12,110 
June 20 .....+. 198 684 866 797 1,115 13,749 12,389 
June 37 ......+ 184 603 737 784 1,096 12,887 12,266 
6 187 578 747 663 998 12,831 11,749 
July 11 eevee 183 497 649 677 1,026 12,441 11.62 
July 18 ..ceeee 182 636 675 702 944 12,137 11,044 
July 26 ..... . 189 613 548 662 913 11,618 9,448 
Aug. 1 cosce 306 467 602 663 87 11,213 9,460 
Aug. 8 ....++. 200 454 565 682 827 11,069 10,241 
Aug. 16 ....... 190 603 621 756 842 11.676 10,133 
Aug. 33 ....... 193 603 630 687 851 11,455 9,330 


“California not included in total of areas. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL FUTURES 
Closing prices of cottonseed oil meal (41% protein) on the Memphis Merchants Ex- 


change in dollars per ton (bulk): 


Aug. 21 Aug. 24 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 27 
66.50@ 67.26 67.75@ 58.40 @ 67.75 66.90@ 67.50 56.40@ 67.25 
December .....++++ 66.75@ 57.26 67.75@ 68.25 @ 57.75 67.00@ 67.50 66.00@ 57.25 
62.50@ 55.60 00 @°54.50 63.50@ 65.00 5@ 54.50 
March 62.60@ 655.60 -@°54.00 > 50 53.50@ 65.00 53.20@ 64.5 
‘ 63.60@ 65.50 -@°54.00 64.75 63.50@ 65.00 563.00@ 64.50 
July 53.50@ 65.60 -@*54.00 53. 65.50 63.00@ 65.00 53.00@ 64.50 
*Bales. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL FUTURES 


Closing prices of soybean oi] meal (basis Decatur, 
in dollars per ton 


and on the Memphis Merchants Exchange, 


Ill.) on the Chicago Board of Trade 
(bulk basis): 


CHICAGO 
Aug. 21 Aug. 24 Aug. 2 Aug. 26 Aug. 27 
September 68.25@ 68.40 69.85@ 60.00 60.60@ 61.00 60.85@ 61.50 -@ 69.90 
October 55.00@ 65.25 66.65@ 57.25 57.10 67.10@ 67.25 -@ 56.00 


December 64.95@ 55.00 


65.95 
56.00@ 66.40 


56.00@ 56.50 
56.35@ 66.50 


-@ 
56. 25@ 66.50 56.40@ 56.50 


January 65.00@ 65.25 56.50@ 57.00 66.60@ 66.90 
March «++-@ 55.85 66.25@ 57.00 56.75@ 57.10 57.00@ 67.20 56.50@ 66.75 
May 66.00@ 66.25 67.00@ 57.20 ....@ 57.30 ....@ 67.60 66.80@ 57.00 
July 66.20@ 656.50 67.35@ 67.50 ....@ 67.50 ....@ 67.65 56.80@ 57.00 
MEMPHIS 
Aug. 21 Aug. 24 Aug. 25 Aug. 26 Aug. 27 
October 54.75@ 665.25 65.560@ 56.25 56.25@ 56.75 56.25@ 66.50 66.00@ 56.50 
December eee 65.00 55.50@ 66.00 66.00@ 66.25 66.05@ 66.25 .@ 65.60 
January 65.00 655.50@ 66.25 55.90@ 66.60 66.05@ 66.75 5.75@ 56.25 
March 56.00 55.75@ 56.75 56.40@ 66.90 66.40@ 56.75 66.00@ 56.50 
May 66.00@ 56.50 56.50@ 57.25 56.90@ 57.25 56.60@ 567.15 -@ 56.25 
66.00@ 56.50 656.90@ 57.00 66.95@ 57.60 67.00@ 57.30 56. 50@ 56. 75 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply ample; MILLFEED FUTURES 
41% $75; 44% $71 
, P ‘ . The following is a comparison of settling 
Wichita: Demand poor; supply ample; — 
41% $83, f.0.b. Wichita. prices at Kansas City for Aug. 20 and 27: 
Minneapolis: Quotations covered wide Bran— Aug. 2 Aug. 27 
range, August shipment of 44% around August . $ .@*t41.50 $38.75@ 39.00 
$56@58, bulk De eatur, for restricted ship- September -@*t41.50 40.50@ 41.00 
ment, with 41% about $4 higher. Ship- | October ..... 41.50@ 42.25 41.80@ 42.00 
ment in October-December quoted $54.50@ | November ... 42.25@ 43.00 42.60@ 43.00 
57, with interest light. _ | December 42.50@ 43.50 43.50@ 43.85 
Indianapolis: Demand slow; trend lower; January . 43.00@ 44.00 44.00@ 45.25 
supply sufficient; 44% 
Chicago: Soybean ofl meal advanced Shorts— 
sharply in the central states during the August ...... $45.25@ 46.00 $43.90@ 44.50 
week ending Aug. 26, prompted by an ac- September - 45.00@ 46.00 45.24@ 46.00 
tive demand for old crop supplies, along October ..... 46.25@ 45.50 45.25@ 45.50 
with a scarcity of that item. Traders said November @*%465.25 45.20@ 45.50 


inventories apparently had gotton too low 
and now a acramble had developed. The 
strain appeared to be confined solely to 
old crop supplies, however, for meal for 
October-November-December shipment was 
offered at around $6 under supplies for im- 


mediate shipment. Quotations Aug. 26: 41% 
$74 50@76 14% $71.50@73 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend strong: 
supply ample: 44% $64.50 bulk, Mississippi 
Vallev: bulk. Decatur. 

Philedelphia: Demand dull; supply am- 
ple $56 f.ob. Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand Iimited: trend 
steady supply adequate: $57.50@58, bulk, 
Decatur equivalent $89.57@90.07, sacked, 
delivered 

Ogden: Supply average $90 @95 

Ft. Worth: Demand very limited: supply 

ffictent carlota 44% $81@82, prompt 
shinment. deliveerd Ft. Worth 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple £86.07 

Cincinneti: Demand fair; trend higher: 
sunply tieht; $61, bulk, Decatur 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


$71@72 
Demand fair: offerings ade- 
trend stronger: for Kansas City and 
West $59.59@69, bulk. Decatur; unrestrict 
ed £61.50@64, bulk. Decatur 

Memphis: Demand fair: trend = steady: 
supply light: prime 44% solvent $68, sacked 
foh Memphis 

Buffalo: Demand rood; 
supply fair: 44% $61@62, 


SUNFLOWER SEED 


sunniv amole 


Kansas City: 


trend upward 
basis Decatur. 


St. Tonia: Demand satisfactory: supply 
limited: laree black and grey $22 cwt.: 
medium black and grey $19 cwt.; small 
black $14 cwt. 

SUNFLOWER 8EED MEAL 

Los Angeles: Supply negligible: no quo- 

tations 
TANKAGE 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; 

trend steady: 60% digester $87.50 


Demand slow; trend steady; 
$85@90 ton 

are lower with de- 
offerings adequate 60% 
$85@87, sacked, Kansas 


Louisville: 
supply normal 
Kansas City: 
mand fair and 
digester tankage 

City 

Wichita: Demand heavy: 
cient: 60% $99, f.o.b. plant 

St. Louis: Demand fair: supply adequate; 
460% $85@90 bulk, $8894 in paper bags, 
$9995 In burlap bags 

Milwaukee: Demand good; 
$90 

Ft. Worth: 
erate: 60% digester $90@ 

Omaha: Demand fair; 
$92.50, sacked $96.50 

Baffalo: Demand 
supply good; $76@78. 

Chicago: Demand fair; 
60% protein $85@90. 

St. Paul: Market 
mand fair; supply 
$90@95 


Prices 


supply insuffi 


supply fair; 
Demand woot; supply mod- 
short; bulk 


slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 


to easier; de- 
60% digester 


steady 
ample; 


WHEAT GERM 
Chicago: Market steady at $82. 


ST. LOUIS GRAIN CLUB 
SPONSORS ANNUAL OUTING 


ST. LOUIS—A total of 210 mem- 
bers and guests attended the annual 
mid-summer outing of the St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club Aug. 21 at Nor- 
wood Hills Country Club. Present 
were more than 50 out-of-town rep- 
resentatives of the grain, flour, feed, 
and seed trades, including some who 
were in attendance at the annual 
convention at the American Soybean 
Assn., which was being held in St. 
Louis. 

The afternoon was devoted to a 
golf tournament in which 50 golfers 


5.50 45.00@ 45.50 


December 
75 45.50@ 47.60 


46 
January ..... 45.00@ 45 
*Sales. tAsked. 


participated. S. J. Schuster, Schuster 
Feed Co., president of the club, intr: 
duced the guests at the dinner follow- 
ing the afternoon's activities, and in 
his remarks stressed that this meet- 
ing was one of the efforts of the local 
trade to expand its relations with the 
trade territory. 

Dan R. Blount, nationally famous 
lecturer and humorist, was the prin 
cipal speaker. 

Golf awards went to R. F. Deibe!. 
Jr., and William Chapman, St. Louis, 
and H. B. Bowen, Decatur, Ill. The 
remaining 32 prizes were distributed 
as attendance prizes. 

The following were approved for 
membership: Peter Fanchi, Jr., and 
Paul R. Garrett, Continental Grain 
Co.; Robert J. McLeod, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Duane M. 
Feeley, Monsanto Chemical Co.; D. H. 
Hundley, Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; James 
E. Prickett, Frisco Railroad; Cleo E. 
Mikel, Corn Products Sales Co.; and 
James Lamb, Fenton Feed Mill. 

It was announced that the St. Louis 
Milling & Grain Club would hold its 
final golf outing of the 1953 season at 
Glen Echo Country Club on Oct. 16. 


PABST TO EXPAND 
RESEARCH PROGRAM 


MILWAUKEE—An expanded pro- 
gram of research in the field of ani- 
mal nutrition has been announced 
by Dr. Alexander Frieden, vice presi- 
dent in charge of research for the 
Pabst Brewing Co. 

The program will be in charge of 
Dr. John Harold Hare, former as- 
sociate professor of agricultural bio- 
chemistry at the University of West 
Virginia at Morgantown. 

Dr. Hare, who had been with the 
university for the past five years, has 
done considerable research in the 
field of poultry nutrition, both in the 
laboratory and with the poultry col- 
ony maintained at the university. Dr. 
Hare has his bachelor’s degree from 
the Ontario Agricultural College and 
his doctor’s degree from McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal. 

Pabst’s expanded research pro- 
gram, Dr. Frieden said, will cover 
studies on growth facters for ani- 
mals, particularly poultry and swine, 
and on the development of more effi- 
cient feeds. 

Dr. Hare will also work closely 
with Dr. James W. Brooks, sales 
manager of the Pabst animal] feed 
department. 


| 

| 

| 
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Yosemite National Park, Where the Sixth California Animal Industry 
Conference Will Be Held 


Program Plans for California 
Animal Industry Conference Set 


YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK, 
CAL.—The complete program for the 
sixth California Animal Industry 
Conference, co-sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of California and the Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., has been released. The con- 
ference will be at the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park exhibition hall, Camp 
Curry, Sept. 24-25. 

The program: 

Sept. 24, morning session: H. V. 
Nootbaar, presiding; 8 a.m., registra- 
tion; 10:30 a.m., opening of confer- 
ence by H. V. Nootbaar, president, 
California Hay, Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn., H. V. Nootbaar Co., Pasa- 
dena; H. R. Wellman, University of 
California, “The Responsibilities of 
Public Supported Research and Agri- 
culture;” Maurice Johnson, Feed 
Technology School, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas, “Giving the Feed Industry the 
Third Degree;” 12:30-2 p.m., lunch, 
Camp Curry dining room. 

Afternoon session: George F. 
Stewart, presiding; 2 p.m., E. P. 
Singsen, University of Connecticut, 
“Broiler Nutrition;’” G. A. Harper, 
National Cottonseed Producers Assn., 
Dallas, “Cottonseed Processing Meth- 
ods:” Howard Kratzer, University of 
California, “Newer Developments in 
Turkey Nutrition;” Wise Burroughs, 
Iowa State College, ‘Beef Produc- 
tion;” Bert Heywang, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Glendale, Ariz., 
“Hot Weather Effect on Production;” 


5:30 p.m., social hour; 6:30 p.m., 
annual dinner, William Arends, 
emcee; speaker, Gilbert Brighouse, 
Occidental College. 

Sept. 25, morning session: H. H. 
Cole, presiding, 9 a.m., Dr. Elton 
Johnson, University of Minnesota, 


“Summary of Antibiotics in Poultry 
and Livestock Nutrition;” Paul E. 
Bernier, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore., “Poultry Breeding and 
Its Effect on Production;” C. R. 
Grau, University of California, Ber- 
keley, “Use of Cottonseed Meal in 
Poultry and Turkey Nutrition;” Wise 
Burroughs, Iowa State College, Ames, 
“Dairy Nutrition;” 12-1:30 p.m., 
lunch, Camp Curry dining room. 
Afternoon session: Harold Goss, 
University of California, Davis, pre- 
siding; 1:30 p.m., E. P. Singsen, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, “Broil- 
er Production;” W. D. Termohlen, 
USDA, Washington, “Turkey Mar- 
keting;” 2:45-3:30 pm., panel — 
“Stump the Experts” — George F. 
Stewart, moderator, E. P. Singsen, 
G. A. Harper, Howard Kratzer, Bert 
Heywang, Wise Burroughs, P. E. 
Bernier, C. R. Grau, Elton Johnson, 
H. H. Cole and Harold Goss. 
California association officials point 
out that the many recreational facili- 
ties available in Yosemite National 


Park can be enjoyed during the week- 
end following the conference. 

Special arrangements have been 
made to have the “Fire Fall,” which 
is normally discontinued after Labor 
Day, displayed Thursday after the 
banquet. 


WASHINGTON FEEDERS’ 
DAY PLANNED SEPT. 28 


PULLMAN, WASH. — The 11th 
annual Livestock Feeders Day will 
be held Sept 28 at Washington State 
College. 

In addition to research reports on 
livestock nutrition, breeding, disease 
and management problems, the pro- 
gram will include exhibits, a noon 
barbecue and a special question and 
answer session. 

Dr. Malcolm Beeson, professor of 
animal husbandry at Purdue Univer- 
sity, La Fayette, Ind., will discuss 
balancing of roughage diets with sup- 
plementary feeds. Other feed topics 
also will be covered on the program. 
Last year 1,300 stockmen attended 
the conference. 


VAN DUSEN OFFICERS 


MINNEAPOLIS — All directors of 
the Van Dusen Harrington Co. were 
reelected at the annual shareholders’ 
meeting, and two men were added as 
officers. Marcus W. K. Heffelfinger 
was named assistant secretary of the 
King Midas Flour Mills division, and 
Frederick B. Wells III was elected 
assistant secretary of the Merchan- 
dise & Terminal Elevator division. 
Major officers reelected were H. G. 
Dickey, chairman of the board, and 
Totton P. Heffelfinger, president. At 
the annual meeting of the Omaha 
Elevator Co., F. T. Heffelfinger was 
elected a director and vice president 
to replace the late F. B. Wells. All 
other officers were reelected, includ- 
ing George W. P. Heffelfinger, presi- 
dent, and Charles B. Green, vice 
president and general manager. 


Feed Industry 
Exhibit at Fair 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Northwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. and North- 
west Retail Feed Assn. are cooperat- 
ing with the Minnesota Poultry In- 
dustry Council in providing a display 
for the Minnesota State Fair, start- 
ing Aug. 29 in St. Paul. 

The exhibit, to be set up in the 
Poultry Building at the fair grounds, 
will include two displays, one com- 
paring the cost of poultry and egg 
production 20 years ago and today 
and the other calling attention to im- 
proved rations for poultry now avail- 
able to producers. 

The feed industry display will be 
part of an over-all poultry presenta- 
tion arranged by members of the in 
dustry council, which includes proces- 
sors, hatcheries and other allied busi- 
nesses in addition to the two feed 
organizations. 

Movies, including several on feeds 
and feeding, will be shown in connec- 
tion with the exhibits. 

Representing the feed manufactur- 
ers on the council is Ralph Latchaw, 
Nutrena Mills, Inc., and representing 
the retail group is W. D. Flemming 
secretary of the association and pub- 
lisher of the Grain & Feed Review. 


JOINS KENDALL FOODS 
LOS ANGELES—Robert C. Black 
has been appointed manager of the 
bulk products division of Kendall 
Foods, Inc., manufacturer of Kendall 
dog foods. Mr. Black has had con- 


IN THE BAG 


* STORAGE SAFETY 


The New CANADA Brand Yeat Moss 
bags are polyethylene lined—uaranteed 
protection against deterioration of bag 
by peat moss contents. 


SALES APPEAL 


The New CANADA Brand package is 
attractive, colorful and convenient. No 
slate or wires, Hag remains intact 
throughout use. Packed in Standard and 
Handy 


CANADIAN 
PEAT SALES LTD. 


P. 0. BOX 399 
New Westminster, B. C., Canada 


an 
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FEEDSTUFFS, Aug. 29, 1953-65 
siderable experience in radio, adver- 
tising and public relations work, most 
recently with the Dan B. Miner Co., 
where he was responsible for radio 
and television production for food 
accounts on the Pacific Coast. 


SUPERVISES SOYBEAN PHASE 
WASHINGTON~—-Dr. Herbert W. 


Johnson, leader of federal-state soy- 
bean research in North Carolina and 
South Carolina, will be transferred to 
the plant industry station at Belts- 
ville, Md., on Sept. 1 to assist in 
supervising the soybean improvement 
program of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. In his new post Dr. John- 
son will assist Dr. D. F. Beard, head 
of the division of forage crops and 
diseases, and will take over much of 
the work formerly done by Dr. Martin 
G. Weiss, now director of research in 
field crops for the bureau of plant 
industry, soils and agricultural en- 
gineering. 
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POSTERS 


CUSTOM BUILT OR STOCK DESICN 


TO HELP YOUR DEALERS 
SELL MORE FEED! 


Printed in full color to attract 
attention and suggest your brand. 
Can be used as window, counter 
or floor displays, or can be 
tacked up on wall to do a year 
round selling job. Write today 
for free samples and low prices 


SIMMONDS G SIMMONDS ADVERTISING 
Wells St.. Chicago 6, Ill 


201 No 


*Trodemork of NOPCO Cremico! Company s Guoronteed Stable Vitomins A & D 


O NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 177 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


, Distributors for Gorton Pew Fisheries Company, Ltd. By-Products Div. 


Products of American Industry 
SOLD BY MEN WHO UNDERSTAND YOUR NEEDS 
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National Hay Assn. 
Elects R. B. Dewey 
as President 


CHICAGO--The 58th annual con- 
vention of the National Hay Assn. 
was attended by 200 members, guests 
and their ladies held at the Sherman 
Hotel, in Chicago, Aug. 23-25. 

Elected as new officers to lead the 
group for the 1953-54 season were: 
Ray B. Dewey, Dewey Bros. Co., Cort- 
land, N. Y., president; Lawrence C. 
Brewer, Lawrence Brewer & Son, 
Lexington, Ky., first vice president; 
Thomas Hanlon, Thomas Hanlon Co., 
Ingersoll, Ont., second vice president; 
and Fred K. Sale, Indianapolis, was 
renamed secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 

Presiding at the meeting was Elmer 
H. Heile, Cincinnati (Ohio) Grain & 
Hay Co., retiring president, The morn- 
ing of the first day was taken up with 
business meetings, with the formal 
session beginning the afternoon of 
that day. Speaking on the program 
were: M. M. Kuper, Production & 
Marketing Administration, Washing- 
ton, who talked on “Federal Hay 
Standards and Hay Grading Schools”; 
and James B. Stere, C. A. McDade 
Co., Pittsburgh, who discussed “‘Arti- 
ficial Drying—Its Effect on Hay 
Quality.” 

The following day Earnest T. 
Baughman, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Chicago, discussed current business 
and farm trends and developments. 
He could foresee nothing in the near 
future which would alleviate the sur 
plus condition of farm products. He 
said the production facilities of Amer- 
ican farms could be increased by 15% 
to 20% if the situation called for it 


Status Quo Danger 

He pointed out, though, that the 
economy still is expanding, and 
warned against becoming so obsessed 
with the idea of keeping the status 
quo for any segment of economy that 
the price system is so regulated it 
cannot function freely. 

Stanley D. Hicks, of Stanley D 
Hicks, Plainwell, Mich., spoke on the 
subject of “Are Present Hay Margins 
Adequate?” Reporting on a survey 
conducted by the NHA, Mr. Hicks 
told of the average profit margins on 
each ton of hay handled by various 
segments of the hay industry. The 
results are: Brokers $1@2; receivers- 
shippers $2@3; and country shippers 
$304. A discussion from the floor in- 
dicated the consensus that all ex- 
penses have gone up and that there is 
little possibility that the margins can 
be lowered. 

Corncob Market 

“Industrial markets for various 
crop residues, including corncobs and 
straws, are continuing to expand,” 
said Thomas F. Clark, chemical en- 
gineer, Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, Peoria, Ill., in his talk on 
“Markets for Corncob Products, 
Straw and Off-Grade Hay.” 

Mr, Clark pointed out that the 
amount of hay lost by spoilage 
through unfavorable weather at har- 
vest is around a million tons. It is 
natural that outlets for off-grade hays 
should be sought. 

The Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory has had experience in de- 
veloping paper pulps and board prod 
ucts from cereal straws, and a wide 
variety of grits, meals and flours for 
industrial markets from corncobs, the 
speaker said. 

The corncob now is a star per- 
former in finding industrial markets. 
In World War II, when the large 
volume need for furfural in the syn- 
thetic rubber industry developed, the 
manufacture of furfural was ex- 
panded through the use of cobs. Corn- 
cobs are now the principal raw mate- 
rial for its manufacture, it was stated. 

Among other uses, an unknown 


number of plants are preparing 
mulch, 


litter and beef cattle feed 


base from cobs. The benefits of 
ground corn cobs as a roughage in 
rations for beef cattle have been in- 
vestigated thoroughly in the last half- 
dozen years. A variety of supp'ement 
formulations that meet the daily nu- 
tritional requirements of livestock 
have been developed. 

A typical daily ration for growing 
steers may include the following 


Ground corncobs....... 14% Ib 
Soybean oil meal........ 2% Ib 
Molasses feed (45% 

molasses) ....... lb. 


Vitamin A concentrate. .1/100 Jb. 

Other ingredients and combinations 
may be used to achieve the same re- 
sults, Mr. Clark said. Urea may be 
used to replace part of the protein in 
fhe oil meals. 

Little attention has been given to 
hay as a crop residue, primarily be- 
cause of its greater importance as a 
feedstuffs, it was pointed out. There 
are, however, some markets which 
are suggested for hay which is not 
suitable for use as feed. Some of 
these are: roughage cattle feeds: con 
ditioner for mineral fertilizers; mulch 
and soil improving agents; and ani- 
mal and poultry litter. 

Election of Directors 

The annual meeting of the board of 
directors was held on the afternoon 
of the first day of the convention, 
followed by the annual dinner of the 
2ast Presidents Assn. Elected to the 
board of directors to serve for two 
years were: Ray Verhoff, Verhoff 
Bros., New Bremer, Ohio; Clyde W 
Seales, Seales Hay Co., Osawatomie. 
Kansas; G. B. Barker, Barker Broker- 
age Co., Sanford, N. C.; Mr. Hicks: 
and Mr. Heile. 

The 70 women attending the con 
vention were entertained with a sight- 
seeing tour Aug. 24, and luncheon at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel, and re- 
ceived tickets to the Breakfast Club 
radio broadcast 

An exhibit of hay, showing 38 
samples of hay of various grades, was 
another feature of the convention. A 
bale of hay grown by Mr. Seales 
which won first place at the 1952 In- 
ternational Grain & Hay show in Chi- 
also was exhibited. 

PENNSYLVANIA SALES TAX 
REGULATIONS EXPLAINED 


EPHRATA, PA.—The Pennsylvania 
Millers & Feed Dealers Assn. has 
issued a bulletin explaining some of 
the provisions of the state’s new sales 
tax regulations 

Among items sold to farmers which 
are listed as exempt from the tax are 
seeds; fertilizer; spray materials for 
insecticides, germicides, fungicides 
herbicides and hormone sprays; feeds 
and foodstuffs, including salt, bone 
meal, cod liver oil, limestone, gcrit 
oyster shell and other similar sub- 
stances used to sustain animals or 
poultry; sacks, wrappers and othe: 
non-returnable containers resold with 
crops, also binding twine and bailing 
wire. 

Flour, pancake and buckwheat 
mixes, corn meal and similar milling 
products for human consumption are 
also exempt from the tax. 

Custom mixing and grinding, seed 
cleaning and treating, grain drying 
and similar services offered to farm- 
ers by feed dealers are not taxable 
nor are ingredients mixed with the 
farmer's grains and sold to the 
farmer. 

The sale of tangible personal prop- 
erty to manufacturers, including feed 
manufacturers and flour millers, 
which becomes an ingredient or com- 
ponent part of a finished product for 
resale is not taxable. 

RESIGNS DCA, INC. POST 
CHICAGO—Mrs. Jan Kiney, who 
has been secretary in the office of 
DCA, Inc., feed brokerage firm of 
Chicago, is leaving the firm at the 
end of August. Mrs, Kiney intends to 
devote her time hereafter to being ‘a 

homemaker. 
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Benson Urges 
Farmers to Make 
Use of Loans 


WASHINGTON—Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, Secretary of Agriculture, last 
week urged farmers to take advan- 
tage of Commodity Credit Corp. loans 
rather than to “sacrifice their wheat 
at low market prices.” He called at- 
tention to the fact that the govern- 
ment is providing price support loans 
and purchase agreements on wheat 
to meet present unusual marketing 
conditions. 

In addition to the regular 90% 
loans, the CCC is making temporary 
loans on wheat stored on the ground 
(in areas where such storage is feasi- 
ble), and on wheat in temporary 
storage as well. Also, the USDA is 
providing loans on light weight wheat 
in the areas affected by stem rust. 

“Under these circumstances,” Sec- 
retary Benson emphasized, “there is 
no necessity for farmers to sell wheat 
at sacrifice prices. Farmers should 
contact local Production & Market- 
ing Administration offices, which 
stand ready to put all loan provi- 
sions into effect.” 

Secretary Benson further stated 
that, “Most of this year’s wheat 
crop has already been harvested. It 
is therefore sound business practice. 
for farmers to make use of the tem- 
porary loans where necessary rather 
than to make sacrifice sales.” 

— 
0. E. M. Keller Wins 

TOLEDO—Honors galore came to 
QO. Ek. M. Keller, president, Kasco 
Mills, Inc., Toledo, at the 60th annual 
Inter-Lake Yachting Assn. regatta at 
Put-In-Bay, Ohio recently. 

Mr. Keller was declared champion 
of the comet class in the racing com- 
petion at the regatta. He won two 
races and came in third in the other 
to win his championship. 

At the conclusion of the regatta, 
the veteran yachtsman was awarded 
the Parson trophy. It has been given 
each year since 1924 by the ILYA, 
to the yachtsman who has done the 
outstanding job of promoting yacht- 
ing and good sportsmanship. 

Mr. Keller is a member of the 
Maumee River Comet Class Yatcht 
Racing Assn. and serves as a vice 
president of the National Comet 
Class Yacht Racing Assn. 


FEED INSTITUTE MEMBERS 
TO HEAR CLYDE HENDRIX 

DES MOINES — Carroll F. Swan- 
son, Carroll F. Swanson Sales Co., 
Des Moines, chairman of the 10th an- 
niversary program of Feed Institute, 
Sept. 10, at Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
has announced that Clyde H. Hendrix 
will be the main speaker at the 
meeting. 

Mr. Hendrix has been progressively 
active in the feed industry for 25 
years. Vice president and director of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., he heads up feed 
and soy division, Clinton, Iowa. 

Excellent attendance is assured for 
the anniversary meeting, said Mr. 
Swanson. Charter members, past 
presidents, directors, members and 
guests, as well as present officers, 
have reserved places. An invitation is 
extended to every one engaged and 
interested in the feed industry, adds 
Mr. Swanson, one of the co-organ- 
izers of Feed Institute. 


PURDUE SWINE DAY 
SLATED FOR SEPT. 18 
LA FAYETTE, IND. Swine 
studies aimed at improving the liv- 
ability of newborn pigs and compar- 
ing mixtures of antibiotics for feed- 
ing hogs will be demonstrated and 
discussed for Indiana hog raisers at 
the 33rd annual Purdue swine day, 
Sept. 18. 
Site of the field event will be the 


livestock experimental farm, three 
miles north of La Fayette. 

Swine day has been divided into 
two sessions, with the morning pro- 
gram dedicated to a conducted tour 
of current swine experiments. The 
afternoon program will be held in the 
hall of music on the Purdue campus. 

Purdue researchers have been ex- 
perimenting with a limited feeding of 
corn in order to produce leaner hogs 
on pasture. They have also been 
feeding various levels of fat to hogs, 
and using certain nutrients as supple- 
ments for corn on ladino pasture. Re- 
sults of these trials will be reported 
at this field day. 

W. M. Beeson, Purdue animal nu- 
tritionist, is in charge of the day’s 
program. 


FIRE DAMAGES ALFALFA PLANT 
GARDEN CITY, KANSAS — Fire 
caused an estimated $1,000 damage to 
the National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. plant here Aug. 16. 


Markets 


(Continued frém page 2) 
deliveries at roughly $15 ton under 
the current market for wheat bran. 

Following private reports of a late 
soybean crop, feed manufacturers 
have been hard at work this week 
covering their two or three weeks re- 
quirements for soybean oil meal. 
This has caused some increase in 
paper inventories but, on the other 
hand, there is little confidence in the 
market, and a number of buyers are 
content to commit themselves for 
only weekly requirements. All south- 
ern soybean meal is well cleaned wit! 
the exception of a few lots in the 
Carolinas. 

Although oil mills continue ten- 
dering all of their cottonseed prod- 
ucts to the government, slow business 
is causing the southern feed industry 
to withhold laying in supplies, even 
in face of possible higher prices when 
cottonseed meal is resold by the gav- 
ernment agency. 


Paecifie Northwest 


Formula feed business continued 
quiet in the Pacific Northwest during 
the week, with most quotations down 
ton. 

Egg-feed ratios are better than 
they have been in a long time, and 
the broiler business continues at a 
good pace. The dairy business, how- 
ever, is inactive, and both whole- 
salers and retailers say that collec- 
tions are extremely difficult. As a 
matter of fact the problem of collec- 
tions seems to be of paramount im- 
portance in the trade at the present 
time, and no one can quite account 
for the difficulty in making collec- 
tions. Nevertheless, all classes of 
feed trade report that their receiv- 
ables are presenting an increasingly 
greater problem. 

The hay market js very soft, with 
large quantities of hay moving from 
eastern Washington at distress prices, 
$28 ton or less. There is steady in- 
terest in wheat and barley, but pro- 
ducers in eastern Washington do not 
seem to want to let go at present 
levels, which are less than loan levels, 
and therefore feed men are having 
difficulty in obtaining supplies. It is 
possible that the market may move 
up to loan levels, or nearly so, before 
any large-scale movement of grain 
takes place. Meanwhile, the trade is 
sitting still and awaiting develop- 
ments. 


Central States 


Feed business contracted slightly 
in the central states during the week 
ending Aug. 26—not much, manufac- 
turers said, but to a point slightly 
below the previous week. Backlogs 
are running from two to three days. 

Observers said the feed industry 
appeared to be between seasons. De- 
velopments indicate a pickup in busi- 
ness can be expected soon, and most 
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the fattening of turkeys for the year- | in the low 90's and low humidity Millfeeds were barely holding 


industry people are fairly optimistic 
about fall business. 

Laying mashes promise to com- 
prise a big chunk of business this 
fall, as well as broiler rations. Tur- 
keys, too, are getting bigger with ex- 
panded food requirements. Reports 
indicate a larger turkey crop than 
was expected. 

Prices of feeds remained fairly 
stable, with a slight trend toward 
lower levels. Most observers believe, 
however, that the bottom has been 
reached and that there no longer is 
any justification for dealers to hold 
inventories low. 


Ohio Valley 


Formula feed sales were holding up 
well this week in the Ohio Valley as 


end holiday market got under way in 
earnest. As a result, turkey feeds re- 
placed broiler feeds at the head of 
the sales parade, with egg mashes 
continuing in third place. Some im- 
provement was noted also in demand 
for hog feeds, and it is anticipated 
this trend will continue. 

For the first time this year, the 
valley area is experiencing a mild 
drouth situation, although it is still 
far from serious. However, corn and 
other fall crops are now suffering 
somewhat from lack of moisture. A 
fall of a couple of inches of rain over 
a period of several days would be 
welcomed, but at midweek there was 
no indication of any change in the 
situation which has prevailed during 
the last several weeks—temperatures 


readings. 
Prices of formula feeds remained 


steady this week, with most ingredi- 
ents continuing in normal supply and 
sufficient for all current mill require- 
ments. Production likewise remained 
steady at about 75% of mill capaci- 
ties, with most operations being on 
a two-shift basis. 


Northeast 


Formula feed production continued 
to hold up a full five-day schedule 
throughout the Northeast area, with 
the main item being the production of 
the poultry feeds, including a heavy 
run of turkey feeds. 

Dairy feed demand is slowly reced- 
ing, due, no doubt, to the new grain 
now available on the farms. 


their own, with heavy production a 
little more than the local market can 
absorb comfortably. With Canadian 
flour mills going into increased pro- 
duction, the impact of millfeeds from 
this source is expected to have a 
potent price influence on local offer- 
ings. 

Distant protein meals, especially 
soybean meal, were showing con- 
siderable strength towards the end 
of the week, with the effect being 
felt on the spot and nearby months 
to a large extent. Buyers were hesi- 
tant to follow the advance on the dis- 
tant offering of meals and were con- 
tent to maintain their requirements 
for the time being to the necessary 
purchases. Other ingredients were 


showing some weakness. 
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COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE 365 DAYS OF THE 
YEAR All-year production from strategically located 
plants in 9 states .. from crisp soil 7,546 feet above 
sea level to lush valleys 230 feet helow! Look to 
Saunders for the fast, dependable service you want 
on quality controlled dehydrated and sun cured 
alfalfa meal. 


FRESH, VELVETY-GREEN, YEAR ROUND PRO- 
DUCTION ADDS SNAP TO YOUR FEEDS With the 
swing of the seasons across the country, Saunders 
equipment moves fast to bring you alfalfa at the 
height of its color, freshness and “nutritional good- 
ness” .. to bolster nutritive value ..to make palatable 
feeds .. to enhance feed appearance. 


PELLETS, DUSTLESS-KRUMBLES, MEAL—OR 
ANY FORM TO MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS 
AT ANY TIME Saunders precision-blending plants 
at Calapatria, California; Big Bend, Colorado; Steele, 
Missouri and Toledo, Ohio bring you the desired 
specification and grade for your requirements. 


WRITE—WIRE—PHONE FOR QUOTATIONS 


SAUNDERS MILLS, INC., General Offices 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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